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© (Is tom two "thai laſt April, Baca 


ſiye of us ſet out early in the Stage- 


| Coach from ** *, ſo early that we 
could not diſtinguiſh one another s Faces. For an 
Hour or two we trayelled in the dark; and there 
was but little Inclination to talk among Perſons. 
Strangers to one another: a Situation which put me 
in mind of the Lot of Humanity, that frequently 


caſts us into Societies and Communities without 


our Choice, and where we are entire Strangers to 


thoſe with whom, perhaps, we muſt aſſociate for 
Life. 

THE Morning Jewned by 8 and as the 
Light approached, every one's Curioſity increaſed 
to ſee thoſe. with whom He or She were to ſpend 
an agrecable or a tedious Day. - One Feature ap- 
peared after another, till at length the full Flow of 
Morning Light diſcovered us to each other di- 
ſtinctly. We then commenced immediate Acquain- 
tance, and almoſt congratulated each other upon 
our new Alliance. From the firſt diſtinct Survey 
we had of each other, we began to form more or 
leſs favourable Sentiments concerning our ſeveral 
B Characters, 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 


Characters, as we fancied the Complection and 


Turn of the Face exhibited more or leſs amiable 
Pictures of the Temper and Manners. . Our Re- 
covery out of Darkneſs gave us a viſible Increaſe of 
Spirits, and the chearful Aſpect of human Faces, 
3 which we had been, for a while, ſecluded, 
made us more ſociable and better affected to one 
another. 

Turnx was an honeſt Country Gentleman in 
the Coach with his Wife. He had undergone a ſe- 
vere Operation inTown, and loſt a large quantityof 
Blood; which made him look very thin and pale. 
Tho? he and his Lady were at ſome pains toconceal 
themſelves, whether thro” an Affectation of a cer- 
tain faſhionable Politeneſs, or from what other 
Cauſe I cannot tell, yet their mutual Fondneſs was 
every now and then fallying forth at a thonſand 
unguarded Avenues. The Anxiety of the Wife 
was ſtamped on her Face, and betrayed itſelf in 
The Huſband, when he ſhould 
have addreſſed her by the reſpectful Title of Ma- 
dam, let ſlip, without thinking of it, the more 
tender one of My Dear, and would have recalled 
the kind Expreſſion, when it was too late. Thro” 


this aukward Diſguiſe there appeared a Picture of 


conjugal Tenderneſs, which ſhewed how difficult it 
is to act a borrowed Character, or diſguiſe the 
true one. 

Oux other Fellow-Travellers were, a grave el- 
in all theBloom 
of Life. The Gentleman, tho' he ſeemed to be 


pretty far advanced in Years, had a peculiar Freſh- 


66 and HealthfuloeG in his Looks, which: int 
mated 
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INTRODUCTION 3 JF 
inated that he had led a very ſober, regular Life, 
There was a certain Mixture of Chearfulneſs and 
Dignity in his Countenance, which ſeemed to be- 
ſpeak an inward Grandeur and Serenity of Mind, 
I ſoon diſcovered that the young Lady was in ſome 
ſort related to him, which indeed he could not 
forbear ſhewing by all the Marks of Care and Com- 
plaiſance. He fat directly oppoſite to her, and 
viewed her whole Behaviour with an attentive 
Pleaſure, The Lady with a modeſt Look, the 
Emblem of conſcious Virtue, and which diſcovered 
no Senſibility to thoſe Advantages of Perſon ſhe 
was poſſeſſed of, ſeemed to refuſe, yet attracted 
the Eſteem and Reſpect of the whole Company, 
She ſpoke little, but what ſhe ſaid was the Picture 
of a moſt ingenuous Mind, and, coming from her 
Mouth, had a Charm in it that ſtole upon the Heart, 
She ſhewed a Deference to all the Company, and 
was attentive to every thing they were pleaſed to 
ſay. The old Gentleman, as I ſoon found, was 
her Guardian, But his Authority was ſoſtened by 
his Affection, which rendered it rather amiable 
than awful, The young Lady ſhewed a high Re- 
ſpect for him, and could not have paid him greatet 
Veneration, had he been her Father, 

We were obſcrving the agreeable Verdure of the 
Fields and delightful Freſhneſs of the Air at a di- 
ſtance from the Smoke of the Town ; when the 
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el- old Gentleman, looking with a pleaſant Stedfaſt» 

be are going down into a ſweet part of the Country, 

ſh- but where you muſt expect none of the gay Di- 
i- verſions of the Town, You will find there ch 
ed B 3 Compliment 
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Compliment and Ceremony from your Neighboure, 
but a friendly Welcome and as much real Kindneſs. 
Lou will meet with plain honeſt People, who aſ- 
fect neither Gaudineſs in their Dreſs, nor great 
Refinement in their Manners ; home-ſpun Folks, 
who ſpeak as they think, and appear what they are. 
Fine Fields you will ſee indeed, enjoy freſh Air 
and agreeable Walks, and be entertained with Na- 
ture in her genuine Dreſs; but, adieu to Balls, to 
Aſſemblies, to Plays, and all the Gatety that at- 
tends them. O, Sir, ſaid the young Lady, yon 
cannot think that this will be ſuch a mighty Diſ- 
appointment to me. I went ſometimes to thoſe 
. Diverſions, it is true, but without being at all in 
love with them; I found little other pleaſure at an 
. Aſſembly, than what the Company of a few Friends 
gave me. And I confeſs, that the chief Entertain- 
ment I received at a Play, was the Repreſentations 
I there met with of Life, and the Leſſons I drew 
from the Virtues or Follies of others, If, as you 
tell me, I am chiefly to be entertained with Na- 
ture in the Country, I go thither moſt chearfully. 
.For I am a profeſt Admirer of whatever is natural, 
and hate all Art that is allied to Diſſimulation or 
Falſehood. 

Tur Company had heard her with n no fall At- 
fention, and her Guardian with a peculiar Plea- 
ſare. I was a little ſurpriſed to hear the young 
Lady talk fo ſenſibly, tho, under the Simplicity of 
her Appearance, I could diſcern an Air of Grandeur 
which beſpoke ſomething more than a Perſon c 
ordinary Rank. Tis very well, replied the old 
Gentleman, we ſhall have a fair Trial of yourTaſts 
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INTRODUCTION * 
for the Simplicity of Nature, by feeing how you 
reliſh the Plainneſs and Uniformity of rural Life 
 ILrsTexeDto the Gentleman Words with great 
Attention, and was pleaſed to think that we were 
to make ſo advantageous an Exchange, by leav- 
ing the Town for the Country. But the young 
Lady's Sentiments had a peculiar Beauty ig then, 
and. made me quickly with to become byltey ads | 
quainted with a Mind ſo amiable. A 

Max time, in the progreſs of our n 7 
found that the y, whoſe Senſe appeared ſo far 
ſuperior to nan had had a refined Education 
under the Eye and Care of her Guardian. He had 
himſelf inſtructed. her in ſome Parts of Knowledge 
not uſually taught the fair Sex. Vet ſo diſcreetly. . 
had he done-it, and ſo apt a Scholar had ſhe been, 
that her Sentiments appeared the pure Dictates of 
Nature. Icould diſcern no Artor Affectation in what 
ſhe ſaid or did; - ſcarce anything that could lead me 
to think ſhe had read much, or had been improved” © 
by any extraordinary Education. It was ſome - 
time, before I came to be informed that ſhe was 
acquainted with the politeſt modern Books, ſpoke 
the French and Tralian very prettily, and, which 
was of more Conſequence, was well acquainted © 
with Hiſtory, and had been particularly inſtructed,” 
by an able Tutor, in the Conduct and Decorums 
of Life. However, from what I then faw and 
heard, I was anxious to learn whether dee nende 
for the ſame Place where L was, in the Calm of 
Retirement, to devote ſome Time to my Studies; 
nor could I help diſcoyering a little of the Concern 
ind Emotion I felt. When I was ſomewhat com- 
3 B 3 poſed, 


5 INTRODUCTION. 
poſed, I faid, Pray, Madam, will you be ſo good 
as indulge my Curiofity, if I aſk how far you de- 
fign to go? Aſter the Lady had with unaffected 
Frankneſs anſwered my Queſtion, I was not a little 
pleaſed to hear that we were both bound for the 
fame Place, and felt my Face fluſh with ſecret Joy. 
My next Concern was to obtain the Liberty of wait- 
ing on het in the Country. I did not care for aſk 
ing that Favour dite&ly either of herſelf, or her 
Guardian, as I was a Stranger to both; but watched 
an Opportunity of doing it handſomly. Ia the 
mean while, the old Gentleman aſked me ſeveral 
Queſtions about my Deſign of retiring into the 
Country, the Courſe of my Studies and: Way of 
Life hitherto, where I hat lived in Town, and 
the like. I anſwered his Queſtions very frankly. 
As he had an unconimon Sagacity in his Eye, I 
perceived lie ſearched me with a very piercing Look, 
and obſetvVed my Anſwers and Behaviour all along 
-with. no- ſmall Attention. In the Courſe of our 
Converſation; I found he was acquainted with ſome 
of my Relations, and that be liked me no worſe on 
their account, 

Abour Noon we opt at D. to dine. 
When we were ready to take coach again, a Coun- 
try Girl of an honeſt but hernely Appearance aſked 
the liberty of a Place in the Coach to the next 
Market- Town. It being very readily granted by 
the whole Company, ſhe took the vacant Seat, but 
was ſoon obſerved to turn very pale. Whereupon | 
the young Lady aſked her if ſhe was uneaſy with 
riding backwards, The Girl replied that, as ſhe 
WG 
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ol the Coach might be the Reaſon ſhe was ſome⸗ 


what ſqueamiſh. Immediately the Lady exchanged 
Places with her, which the honeſt Girl conſented 
to with a modeſt Reluctance. She gave · her a 
Bottle of Salts to revive her Spirits, and ſhewed a 
great Concern for her, all the while ſhe continued 
with us. We were all wonderfully pleaſed with 
the graceful and unaffected Affability and Kindneſs 
of the young Lady's Carriage to our plain Stranger, 
and you may believe the old Gentleman was behind 
none of us in the Complacence with which he eyed 


his lovely Ward. She aſked her ſeveral Queſtions 


about her Parents, her Way of Life; and the like, 
and was ſo well ſatisfied with the Innocency and 
Modeſty of her Anſwers, that when the Girl left 
us, I ſaw her flip a Half-Crown privately into her 
hand. 94 % A ISS os. 1 f | 


_ ' GRowING therefore more and more intimate | 
as we travelled forward, and obſerving the old 
Gentleman to be in a fine Flow of Good-humour 


upon the agreeable little Incident that had hap- 
pened, I took courage and reſolved to hazard the 
ttempt I had fo much at heart, Wherefore ad- 


dreſſing my fair Fellow-T'raveller, I faid, I am ex- 


tremely glad, Madam, that my good Fortune leads 


us both to the ſame Place. I go to the Country 
to ſtudy, but as my Diſpoſition inclines me to So- 
ciety as well as to Books, it will add greatly to my 


Proſpect of living agreeably there, if, Madam, I 1 


may be allowed to paſs an Hour or two with you 
now and then; For I promiſe myſelf no ſmall. 
Improvement from the Converſation of a Lady of 
your:Sentiments and Taſte, Having thus faid, . 
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'Y 1NFRODUCTION _ 
Lady looked at me with ſome mixture of Confu -/ 
ſion; without ſeeming however either to grant or 

reject my Requeſt, and then turned her Eye to- 
wards her Guardian, as if ſnhe waited his Determi- 
nation, and had no Will of her own. The old Gen- 
tleman ſmiling with a conſenting Air, ſaid, I ſhould 

be very welcome to viſit his Ward now and then 
in the Country; but, added he, with a pleaſant 

kind of Gravity, See, young Man, that you uſe 

that Liberty in the diſcreeteſt manner; otherwiſe 

I cannot be anſwerable to myſelt, or to this impor- 
tant Charge that is lodged in my hands. The 
young Lady, with a modeſt Air, ſeemed to aſſent 

to his, Will, in ſuch a way as expreſſed her Obe · 

| Aiendeto her en rather than any dey 70 
ee to me. 
I ow thought my Happlack complete... % 2 

© Ws humbly thanked the good Man for the Liberty he 

LE  allowaime, which, if I ſhould” abuſe, I ſaid, would 

juſtly forfeit his and the Lady's Eſteem. Tex- 

preſſed my Gratitude to the young Lady rather by 
Looks of Joy than by any formal Thanks. 
:NoTrixG remarkable happened the reſt of our 
F arr the Roads were good, the Weather -fa 
oured us. We got fafe to our Inn about Seven; 
and after our ſhort-lived Acquaintance of a Day, 

"were obliged to ſuſpend it and bid one anotheradieu 

with ſome kind of Regfet, but not without a great 

deſire on my part, of ſeeing thoſe again 1 whom 
I had concejved an uncommon Eſteem; an 
=. N h l pretty 'Towh, Atuated in a de- one 
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INTRODUCTION: D 3” | 
round about, and preſent you every where with the 
Face of Plenty. The Soil is generally rich, and 
whete it is otherwiſe, - Culture ſupplies the Defect: 
Such is the Influence of Liberty, which employs: | 
the moſt naked, and improves the moſt fertile 
Spots! The happy Conſtitution of Britain may be: 

traced in our blooming Fields, as well as in the: 
chearful Faces of the Inhabitants. A beautiful 
River | waſhes the Skirts of the Town, and, 
winding itfelf thro”. a delicious Valley, -difperſes 
Wealth and Verdure with its -bounteous Stream; 
The Tow is environed on all hands with charm- 
ing Villas and Orchards, which amuſe the Eye 
with a delightful Variety. At a Diſtance is ſeen 
towring among the Clouds a noble. Ridge of Moun- 
tains, that give you an Image of the een 
rude Magnificence of Nature. 

Tu Muſes Seat, whither I was eee nd 4 
a Diſtance: from the Town on a riſing Ground, 
whence we have a fine Proſpect oß the Windings 
of the River, the contiguous Valley, the green 
Fields and ſurrounding Mountains. It has many 
ſhady Walks and Bowers about it, which favour Re- 
tirement and Contemplation. A Garden too with. | 
a ſine Bowling- green belonging to it ſerve fon Study 
or Amuſement: The Academy is a pretty lars 
Structure: various Apartments for the Students at 
diſpoſed round the Court, having a Proſpect into 
che Garden. An ample Hall on one ſide ſerves 

for their public Exerciſes. And oppoſite to it i 
one where the Students dine. An ancient vets - 
i rahls Chappel lies between en, Wan Moy. 
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our Morning and Evening Devotions, and in which 
there are ſometimes Diſcourſes on Subjects of the 
greateſt Importance, where. every one is obliged 
to be preſent, or to pay a Fine which goes to a 
Fund for charitable Uſes. At ſix o'clock in the 
Morning, the public Bell ſummons every body to 
riſe, and again at Seven to appear in the Chappel, 
there to conſecrate the Day by our Homage to 
the ſupreme Parent and Governour of the World. 
The reſt of the Morning is allotted to private 
. Wren I firſt entered this Manſion of the Muſes, 
I was very agreeably ſurprized with the Sight of fo 
many young Gentlemen, ſome of them of Rank 
and Fortune, who were come hither from all Quar- 
ters to imbibe the Principles of Science and Virtue, 
in order to qualify them for the Service of their 
Friends andCountry, They received me as a new 
Gueft, with that Affection and Sincerity, which 
becomes the Votaries of the Muſes. I was at 
firſt a little out of countenamte to ſee them 
flocking round me, wanting to view and hear me 
talk, and, from a natural Curioſity; anxious to 
learn who I was, and whence I:came. Having 
fatisfied their Curioſity, every one expreſſed a Fond- 
neſs to ſerve me; ſome of them conducted me into 
the Parlour, while others ran to inform the Maſter 
of the Arrival of a new. Pupil. This kind Con- 
tention among them, who ſhould be moſt civil to 
a Stranger, gave me favourable Impreſſions of them. 
T.had not waited long before Eur RRANOR came, 
lor ſo T ſhall call him, who received me with open 
"$a; Arms, 
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x Arms, and welcomed me to his Houſe with all the 
a Tenderneſs of a Parent. From the very firſt Sight, 
I I felt a Reverence for him ; for with a tall ſtately 
L Perſon, he has fo commanding and compoſed a 
Countenance, that he brought to my mind that 
d Dignity of Aſpect ſo much celebrated by the An- 
5 cients. After a ſhort Convetſation, he appointed 
d an Apartment proper for my Reception, and or- 
| dered his Servants to attend me with all proper 
C Care, | 
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O0.0N after my Arrival 1 walked into the 
Garden with Sophron, the only Acquaintance 
I had in the Academy before I came thither, 


and by whoſe Advice I quitted the other Places of 4 


Education, both Schools and Academies, in which 
I had been hitherto trained, for the ſake of finiſh- 
ing my Education under Eupbranor. 
.  SOPHRON is a young Gentleman of the mildeſt 
Aſpect, and a proportionable Sweetneſs of Man- 
ners. He has naturally a rich Vein of Fancy, and 
a happy Facility of Expreſſion that will qualify him 
for being one of the fineſt Speakers in Great Bri- 
tain. His great Talent lies in Hiſtory, Poetry, 
and the fine Arts, to which he j joins a Maſtery in 
Claflical Learning, ſurpriſing for his Age. His 
Memory is large and tenacious. And his Know- 
ledge.is not hoarded up by him as an uſeleſs Trea- 
ſure, but he can, with an admirable Dexterity, 
apply the Experience of ancient and modern Times 
to the Uſe of Life and Entertainment of Company; 
either confirming general Obſervations by Inſtances 
' from 


14 D1atoGcuts concerning 
from Hiſtory, or enlivening Converſation with an 
Account of real Characters and Manners, Sophron 
has a Heart fuſceptible of the tendereſt Paſſions, 
and, from ſeveral ſtrong Symptoms, his Friends are 
apt to ſuſpect him to be cither 
rous Caſt, or that he. has met with ſome Diſap- 
pointment in Love, Sometimes he will fall a mu- 
fing in Company, at others run from it for Days, 
and for the moſt part loves Solitude, and indulges 
Contemplation, which, we do not imagine, is al- 
ways upon Scientiſic Subjects: hence he frequently 
E under the Name of the Loves, a Title he 
with great Good-nature and Pl 
Arx a few turns in the Garden 1 lad to "i 
Pray, Sopbron, let me hear your real Opinion of 
Euphranor, and of the Genius and Inſtitutions of 
that Society of which he is the Head, From the 
firſt time I ſaw him, I was delighted and ſtruck 
with his Appearance; for, tho“ his Aſpect has ſome- 
thing awful in it, I thought it tempered with a 
Sweetneſs and Affability, that encourages the Ad- 
drefſes of the moſt baſhful. | 
Tux Character, replied Sophron, of the Maſter 
ſhall I call him, or Father of our Society, does 
not, I aſſure you, belie his rance. 'You 
have obſerved a Dignity in his Air and Carriage, 
that commands Deference and Reſpect; but it is 
not the Authority of the Maſter that ſtrikes ſo 
much, as the real Concern and Benevolence of the 
Friend, which appears in his minuteſt Actions; the 


. Conſequence of which is, that, tho” he be highly | 
"ih revgeenced, he is ſtill more beloved by all his Pu- 


Pils. They liſten to his Inſtructions as to Oracled | 
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of an amo- 
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of Wiſdom, and his Advice is, in a manner, a Law 

to them. He is a Man of ſuperior Talents, very 
hard withal, and underſtands moſt of the an- 
cient and modern Languages. To a profound 
Skill in Philoſophy and the Mathematics he joins 
an elegant Tafte in the claſſe Writers, 

I RECKON it, ſaid I, the Mark of a very happy 
Genius, When ont has a Maſicty in Thiags which 
require ſuch different Talents, and which we find 
fo rarely united, A Barrow, a Newton, or a 
Clarke, are not the Productions of every Age,— 
But pray Sir, go on.— 

Were Euphranor, Sophron proceeded, diſ- 
poſed to aſſume the Character, he has the Quali- 
fications neceſſary for an able Divine, being deeply 
verſed in Scripture, and in eccleſiaſtic as well as 
profane Hiſtory. And, which is no mean nor 
uſeleſs Talent in any Station, he is likewiſe a 
Maſter in Life and Manners, and can paint their 
Varieties with great Juſtneſs and Spirit But tho” 
thus qualified for the ſacred Office, he reckons he 
can do better Service, by laying the Foundations 
of Religion and Virtue in a good Education, and 
by tincturing the Youth of his Country with the 


trueſt Principles of Learning and good Manners, © _ | 


and a deep Senſe of the Obligation to all ſocial 
and religious Duties. But his chief Excellency is, 
that his Example contains more perſuaſive and em- 
phatic Leſſons than all his Precepts. This procures 


him the true Love and Eſteem of all who know *_ 


him. Theſe, my Friend, are a few Hints, and but 
very imperfect ones, of this good, Man's Character. 
& would require a more many Hand than mine 


— —— —— 
ods 
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op draw him at full Length, 'and do juſtice, "= 

ſame time, to the noble Original. .You muſt, be 

intimate with him yourſelf, to know all his Worth. : 

_ Few and imperfect as theſe Hints are, replied I, 

1 am already greatly in love with ſo fair a Picture, 

N | and ſhall not enjoy "myſelf much, till I am better 
acquainted with the amiable Original, 528221 

Tur you may ſoon be, ſaid Sophray'; fon go 

one js eaſier of acceſs to all his Pupils. It i8 

Delight to him to ſee them court his Acquaintance. 

Bur pray, Sophron, faid I, who are his Aſſi- 

ſtants, and hat is their Character and their N 


ſineſs under him: 
Bes1DEs inferior Vſhers, replied Sopbron, he 


has one princi ipal Aſſiſtant, who, 1 IS. his Second 1 in 
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Reſpect, a very amighle and accompliſhed Man. | 

I Bx6, Sir, ſaid J, you will let me more Par7 
ticularly into his Character. 

Know then, anſwered Sephron, that he is a 

| Gentleman of great Probity and truly qualified for 

ing Youth in the, moſt ſubſtantial Parts 

Ing. He was, in the firſt Part of his 

ife, engaged in Buſineſs, and, well acquainted 

with the World; ſo that he has not more con- W 

verſed. with Books than with Men, to Which I * 

haye heard him aſcribe his attaining a more uſeful ¶ - , 

Knowledge than is acquired merely by reading. Ri 

He has read. the Ancients with great Taſte, and 

E Is acquainted with the beſt modern Books: but is do 

particularly converſant with Writers on Morals 

8 and Government, to Which he adds an extenſive 

ee of Hiſtory; he is an excellent Ac- ll ». 

© comptant, * 
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comptant, and a Maſter in experimental Philo- 
ſophy. As he travelled with a Gentleman of For- 
tune; he had the beſt Opportunities to ſee foreign 
Countries, and was no idle Spectator of their Man- 


ners. For he has made very ingenious and curi- 


ous Obſervations on many Places, . where he hath' 
been, and has laid up a Set of the wiſeſt Maxims 
for the Conduct of Life. One Thing remarkable 
in his Character is; that, tho' he hath converſed 
with Men of ſuch different Sentiments and Cha- 
raters, as the ſeveral Nations he has viſited pro- 
duce, and might, therefore, be ſuppoſed to have 
acquired a Spirit of eaſy Conformity, pliable. to 
all forts of Principles, Faſhions and Manners, . yet 
he adheres ſo ſtrictly to Truth, and is ſo preciſely 
honeſt in his Conduct, that he will not ſtoop to 
ſay or do any one thing that ſeems in the leaſt to 
border on Falſehood or Diſingenuity: , old-faſhioned © 
in nothing elſe, but an antiquated kind of Plain- 
neſs and Sincerity, which allows him to ſpeak only 
what he thinks true, and to do what he believes 
right,. whether it be faſhionable or not. 2 

A Rare Character, indeed, ſaid I, interrupt- 
ing Sophron, ei pecially in one, who hath ſeen the 
World, and who, it might be expected, ſhould 
have attained that high Strain of Politeneſs, which 
ſubdues the Scruples of a rigid Honeſty, and ſub- 
ſtitutes a certain Decorum of Behaviour in the 
room of Principle. But pray go on. I beg par- 
don for interrupting you. 

Nav, Simplicius, you are welcome to interrupt 
me, as oft as you pleaſe; the more Freedom of 
that kind, the better. But I aſſure you, Philander, 

XY C bor 
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for that is the Name he generally goes under among 
his Friends, as denoting that ſingular Humanity 


which is ſo natural to him; Philanger, I fay, is ſo 


far from having reached that ſublime Pitch of Po- 
liteneſs you talk of, that, on the contrary, he diſ- 
dains ſome of our modern Refinements, and what 
we ſometimes call Elegance of Manners, he terms 


falſe Breeding. In a word,, Uni uus Virtuti 


& ejus Amicts, is his Character, and in a manner 


his Rule of Action; and whatever will not ſquare. 
with it, he reckons Knavery, however it may be 


complimented or dignified. He is peculiarly fond 
of young People, in whom he diſcerns any Thirſt 
after Knowledge, or the leaſt Dawnings of Inge- 
nuityand Goodneſs, He loyes toform ſuch Minds, 


enters into their Studies, and Views, and leads 


them on, Step by Step, in their Enquiries. A Knot 
of theſe in the Academy, he uſes to call his little 
Nurſery, which he hath planted with his own 
Hand. And indeed he takes great pains about 
them, opens their Minds by degrees, and is de- 
| lighted beyond meaſure, when any of the young 
Plants put forth the Buds of Knowledge and Vir- 
tue earlier than ordinary. He ſays it makes him 
bode well of the coming Age, and hope for an 
uncommon Harveſt of rich Diſcoveries and virtu- 


ous Actions. O! Simplicius, you cannot imagine 


how much he is beloved by us all. 

I Do not wonder that he is, ſaid I, with all thoſe 
amiable Qualities about him. I am delighted with 
the Proſpect of living and ſtudying under the Direc- 
tion of ſuch able Teachers, and Men, in every Re- 


| ſpe, ſo accompliſhed. Now, I ſhall be obliged to 


you, 
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you, if you np ne ny e.. 
teaching; and of the Orders of your Society. 

Taz Genius of our Society, — is 
the moſt free and philoſophical that can be; and 
we are taught more in the way of Converſation 
than in a formal didactic manner. We | 
know beforehand, what Subjects are to be can- 
vaſſed and debated at next meeting. That we may 
be the riper on theſe; Eupbhranor recommends to 
us the beſt Books which treat of them. He urges 
and accuſtoms us to ſtart Queſtions, and propoſe 
our Difficulties in every Subject he handles. For 
he does not ſeem to be afraid, either of diminiſh- 
ing his Authority, by his Openneſs and Familiarity 
with his Scholars, or of expoſing his Character, 
as a Teacher, by allowing them to grapple with 
him in free Debate. He often ſays that a Man 
in cloſe Fight, and that he acquires more Improve- 
ment and Skill, in ſuch familiar Conferences than 
in the moſt formal and ſet Diſcourſes, Beſides, 
I have often heard him no leſs modeſtly, than in- 
genuouſly confeſs, that we, by our unexpected 
Queſtions, and quick Repartees, do ſometimes 
give him ſurprizing Hints, and caſt an unuſual Light 
on intricate Subjects, or at leaſt put him upon a 
more accurate and thorough Diſcuſſion of them, 
than he would otherwiſe have eſſayed. As he is 
a great Admirer, he is no leſs a Practitioner of the 
Socraric Method of teaching, by putting Queſtions 
to his Pupils, and reaſoning with them from thoſe 
TY already know. This he reckons - 
ic ſureſt Method, becauſe it is gradual and. flow, 
& 8 and 
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and they are ſenſible of every Step of the Progreſs; 
and likewiſe the moſt delightful, becauſe they ſeem 
all the while to be inſtructing or confuting them- 
ſelves; a Circumſtance that conceals, in a good 
meaſure, that Appearance of Superiority which is 
generally . diſcouraging in the directer Methods of 
Inſtruction. By thus putting us upon the Exerciſe 
of our Knowledge, he ſays, he frequently increaſes 
his own, and never attains ſuch a Preciſion and 
Maſtery of his Ideas, as when he is obliged to range 
and digeſt them for our uſe, n 
them to us. 1 

IAN ö fax yo 
1, for we are very apt to take up with confuſed ie 
Notions of Things, or to fancy they are clear befor tall 
we expreſs them to others; but when we come to i 
that Trial, we often find little or nothing, in wh: 
we thought of great Importance, r * Ns 
aſterwards obliged to aſcertain and diſtinguiſh 
Ideas more accurately. 
. When, proceeded Sophron, Enphranor give 
us Lectures in a more formal and continued Strair 
he makes Pauſes at proper Diſtances, and, v 
an encouraging kind of Look, aſks us if as hey 
thoroughly comprehended his Meaning, 3 
any Exceptions againſt what he has advanced; 
endeavours by all means to engage us in m 
Obſervations, and diſcourſing on the Point in h. 2 
\ »Tis expecded of all the Students, that they ſhouli degre 
have Diſcourſes now and then, before their Mae!leds 
ſter, or to a Circle of their Companions; but it WAuth, 
left to themſelves to chuſe the Subject, and the Tim none 
which ſuits them beſt. Sometimes you ſhall erg 


* 
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one begin to read to a ſmall Circle in the Library, 
or perhaps in the Garden, or wherever a Cluſter 
happen to be got together; but ere he has done, 
he ſhall have drawn a whole Croud about him, 
who make their Remarks upon what they have 
heard, with great Plainneſs and Freedom. By 
degrees the Debate warms, the Company take 
Party for, or againſt the Declaimer, Opinions are 
weighed, and Arguments formed on the one ſide 
or the other, without Regard to Authority or Party, 
according to the Capacity or Inclination of the ſe- 
veral Combatants. To ſee them, you would imagine? 
you were tranſported into the old Academy, or Por 
tico at Athens, where the Philoſophers taught, or 
talked Philoſophy in the moſt familiar and unafſum-" 
ing Manner. Here you may ſee a Reſemblance of 
their Suſpenſe of Judgment, of their Freedom of 
Enquiry, that Patience of Debate and Contradic- 
tion, that Cantion not to be deceived, and that” 
noble Facility of confefling and retracting, when 
elif one has been in the wrong. Here every one may 
in follow his own Genius, and that Method of Study 
rich be moſt approves of. He may be of this or that © 
ect of Philoſophy he thinks the moſt rational, 
M2 Peripatetic or a Stric, a Follower of Deſcartes | 
or Sir Iſaac Newton. The grand Principle by 
cine which we profeſs to be governed i in our Enquiries, 
andi is to doubt till we are convinced, and to yield no 
Wccgree of Aﬀent, ſuperior to the Evidence or Proof 
ledged. No Regard is paid to Names, or mere 
Authority, however great, in Philoſophy; we feel 
dne of the Reſtraints or Biaſs of Syſtems. No Em- 
gos are laid upon any Branch of Knowledge; 
: . C3 all 
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all Monopolies are diſcouraged. The -e. of 
Letters is alike open to all, every one may chuſe 
his Side, or oppoſe juſt as he pleaſes, Hence it 
happens, that our Society is ſplit into ſæveral leſſer 
Companies or Clubs, who apply. to ſome particu- 
lar Branches of literary Commerce, to which their 
Genius inclines moſt. Some are Dealers in Words, 
weigh their Force, Significance and Beauty, and 
compute. the Value and Propriety of the ſeveral 
Idioms of Language. Others ſeek Improvement 
in mathematical Knowledge, whoſe Buſineſs: it is 
to invent Problems, to deduce Theorems, to mea- 
ſure Quantity, -and analyze.the Laws of Nature. 
Same deal in chymical, and other experimental 
Operations, and by variouſly ſubduing and tortur- 
ing Matter, diſcover its ſeveral Properties. Rela- 
tions and Effects. There are other Artiſts of a 
more viſionary Turn, who ſpin ingenious Cob- 
webs out of their own: Brain, ſketch out Fables, 
and Allegories, and Viſions, and manufacture the 
ſeveral kinds of Poetry. In their poetic and moral 
y amuſing Tales, Poems and rough 


Draughts Plays, have been wrought, which are 
diſperſed. with.no ſmall Approbation over the Aca- 
demy. Not a few are Dealers in Politics and Hiſto- 
ry, nay and take upon them, Simplicius, to model 
States, and plan out Utopian Laws for the Good of 
their Fellow-Creatures. In fine, there is no Branch 
of Literature from which, we are ſecluded, no kind 
of Materials, which we do not work and poliſh for 


our own Benefit, or that of. others. 
Turx, I ſuppoſe, ſaid I, you are provided with 


Pager Tools and ä for thoſe, ſeveral 
- kinds 
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kinds of Manufacture, and able Workmen in each | 

kind, to direct and affiſt the raw and ienced, 
Wr are not ill provided with either, replied 
Sophron; we have a particular Apartment for ex- 
perimental Lectures, and a neat Apparatus of In- 
ſtruments for all the Branches of natural Philoſo- 
phy; tis there Philander gives a very ingenious 
Set of Lectures in the experimental way. We 
have a tolerable Laboratory too for chymical Ex- 
periments, where one Con/tant, of whom I may 
give you an Account afterwards, performs, and is 
no mean Operator. We have likewiſe a Cham- 
ber for Diſſection, where Euphranor himſelf fre- 


quently performs, and ſhews us ſome of the prin- 


cipal Parts and Functions of the animal Syſtem, 
though he does not pretend to go through a com- 
plete Courſe of Anatomy. One of the Utſhers 
teaches Languages, and the Claſſics, and, by that 
means, intereſts us in the "moſt diſtant Scenes of 
Action: ſo that while a Demqſthenes thunders, or 
a Cicero charms, or a Livy paints, we enter into 
the Characters of Men, and Intereſts of Nations, 
we take part with the Actors, fift their Counſels, 
ſhare their Fortunes, and, in a manner, live &er 


the buſy Scene. I am obliged ſometimes, . how 
unequal ſoever to the Taſk, to tead Lectures on 


Hiſtory and Antiquities. In ſhort, ſuch is the 
Conſtitution of the Academy, that no Senion Pupil 
is exempted from taking his turn of teaching, now 
and then, ſome of the inferior Claſſes; but he may 
chuſe the Subject of his Diſcourſes. 
I Tor Sophron, I admired this Conſtitutionex- 
ceedingly ; as it induces a kind of neceſſity of Ap- 


C4 - plication, 
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plication, and not only puts a Man upon exploring 


jet, when he knows that his Sefitiments will be 
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the Bent of his Genius, but makes him read with 
great Severity, and ſearch to the bottom of a Sub- 


canvaſſed by others with a rigid Scrutiny. 

Howeve, ſaid Sophron, this Conſtitution has ' 
been thought ſo ſevere, that ſome have left our 1 
Society before their Courſe was expired, that they t 
might not be obliged to undertake a Taſk, for r 
which they knew themſelves ſo ill-qualified. i 
I had like to have forgot mentioning one advan- | 
tageous Circumſtance, which, methinks, contributes 0 
not a little to our Improvement, that Gentlemen i 
of the firſt Rank, in the Town and Neighbour- e 
hood, do us often the Honour to viſit our Aca- t 
demy, and think it not beneath them to take a al 
part in our free familiar Converſations, and to give tl 
us their Aſſiſtance and Advice, particularly in ti 
making Experiments. To their Favour our P 
Maſter recommends us with a peculiar Warmth re 
and Tenderneſs. I 

I Doug not, ſaid I, but by the Advantage 8 
of their Converſation, you will contract a more 


; liberal, ingenuous and manly Turn, hoth of 


th 
w 
Mind and Manners, and have your Views con- is 
ſiderably opened in many Branches of Literature, M 
by the Delicacy and juſtneſs of their Sentiments, ar, 
which they communicate fo frankly. This, S- W uf 


phron, is a noble Advantage indeed, much to be all 
wiſhed for, but how rarely enjoyed by the Youth! co 
Either it ſhews a ſingular Humanity in them, or ou 
that they have a very particular Eſteem and Ve- the 
neration for Eupbrunor. the 


Tas 


the good Man is wonderfully beloved, nay careſ- - 
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- Your Remark is juſt, ſaid Sopbron ; rde 1 


ſed by all the Gentry of the Country, who look: - 
upon him as the common Father and Former of the - 
Youth, and one of the beſt Supports of the ſinking 
Virtue of our Age. And methinks it is no mean 
Proof of their own Merit, that they know ſo well 
to eſtimate Euphranor's, and condeſcend ſo gene- 


rouſly to mix with his Pupils, and aid their aſpir- 


ing Deſigns in the Road of Learning and Virtue,— | 
Beſides thoſe Places already named; and the grand - 
common Hall, for the more ſolemn Times of teach 
ing, there are leſſer Apartments for the ſeveral Arts, 
either for converſing or hearing Lectures upon 
them. One of them is called the Oratory, where 
all Matters of Eloquence are debated. Another 
the Prytaneum, where Morals, H iſtory, and Poli- 
tics, are fully handled. A third is allotted” for 
Poetry and the fine Arts, thoſe eſpecially which 
require a Hand. This is called the Chamber of 
Dejign : tis filled with the beſt Prints, ſeveral 
Statues and Buſts. Another is referved for ma- 
thematical Studies, and for Obſervations of all kinds 
with Glaſſes. We call it the Obſervatory, and it 
is in the Cupula of the Houſe. There is one for 
Mechanics, Agriculture, and Gardening, where 
are to be ſeen various Models of Machines and 
uſeful Inſtruments. All have free Acceſs, and at 
all times, to thoſe ſeveral Apartments, and may 


converſe with the beſt Maſters in each way, which 


our Society affords; but none are forced to go thi- 


ther, or to enter upon a Courſe of Study which 


they do not reliſh, In the Oratory there is an 
0 | | open 
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the Floor, to which you may aſcend on all ſides. 
It is not incloſed round, fo that the Speaker has 
nothing to obſtruct the Motion of his Arms, and 
is ſeen from Head to Foot, We mount it, when 
we are about to recite or declaim ; and here too 
we perſonate ſome of the greateſt Characters of 


ancient and modern times, a Solon, a Timoleon, a 


Brutus, a Cato, a Pelopidas, and make extempo- 
rary Replies to each other, thus inveſted in our 
borrowed Characters. We think this a beneficial 
Practice, both to raiſe our Ideas, to inflame our 
Minds with an Emulation of their Virtues, and 
likewiſe to acquire a Facility and Copioufneſs in 
ſpeaking, The open Structure and Elevation of 
our Pulpit is thought to conduce to our. learning 
to ſtand with an erect Poſture, and to ſpeak with 
a more eaſy diſengaged Air. If any of the Society 
have any curious or important Queſtion to propoſe, 
it is hung up, for the Conſideration of all, on one 
of the Pillars, at the further End of the Library, 
for the ſpace of a Month; during which time, 
any M may bring in his Solution of the 
Queſtion, If, after that time is elapſed, none have 
offered any Anfwer, the Queſtion is taken down, 
and the Propoſer is obliged to read it in the preſence 
of the whole Academy, and to give the beſt Solu- 
tion of it he is able. If his Solution is not approved 
by the Majority, the Queſtion iswrote down in the 
academical Book, inthe Liſtof DxsTIDERA TA ACA- 

DEMICA. If it be thus approved, the Propoſer has 
the ſame Honours paid him as any other, who 
had reſolved the Queſtion, with this Addition, 
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that his Name is recorded in the Book of 
When ſeveral Solutions are offered, they are all 
read in the ſame ſolemn Manner, and the Majo- 
rity of Votes determines who- has given the beſt 
Solution. Upon which, the Propoſer ſets forth the 
Merit of. having ſolved the Queſtion, and the Per- 
ſon who has ſolved it, has peculiar Honour . paid 
him by the Society. The Votes of the Society are 
taken by Ballot, the Names of the ſeveral Candi- 
dates being inſcribed on ſeveral Bits of Paper. 
While I am, upon this, I cannot forbear mention». 
ing to you another Uſage of our Society, which 
ſerves, not a little, to awake our Ambition and In- 
duſtry. Whoever has invented any Theory, or 
made any Diſcovery, that has the Air of Novelty, 
or contrived any Model of an Inſtrument, or Ma- 
chine, which is either new, or, in any reſpect, per- 
fecter than it was before, hangs it up to View on 
the other Pillar, at the upper End of the Library, 
where it is likewiſe, for the 2 of a Month, 
expoſed to the Inſpection, and particular Exami- 
nation of all. At the End of the Month, the 
Society teſtify their Approbation or Diſlike of it 
by Ballot, in the ſame way the Royal Society ad- 
mit or refuſe Members. If the Majority approve 
of it, it is enrolled in the Book, which contains the 
Ix VENTA ACADEMICA, and the Inventor's Name 
is affixed in Letters of Gold. Beſides other Privi- 
leges which he obtains, he is allowed what is 
reckoned no ſmall Honour, to preſent a Book to 
the Library with his Coat of Arms upon it. He 
has likewile-beſtowed on him the Prize of a Cop- 
per Medal caſt in the Academy, with the Model 
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of the Inſtrument, or a Device ſutable to the det 
ject on the one ſide, choſen by him who gains 
the Prize, and a Figure of the Academy on the 
Reverſe, with this Inſcription, which is over the 
Entry to the Academy, PRO PATRIA. Some 
times Euphranor hangs up Queſtions, in the ſame 
public manner to be reſolved by us, and, accord- 
ing to the Importance of the Queſtion, or the Inge- 
nuity of the Solution, either Rewards of the former 
kind are aſſigned, or Eupbranor diſtributes Medals, 
and chuſes what Device he thinks proper. Thoſe 
Medals are valued at a high Rate, being eſtimated, 
not by the Worth of the Metal, but by the Im- 
preſſion they bear, ſo honourable to the Poſſeſſor; 
like thoſe Crowns among the Ancients, which, 
though of light Materials, imported ſome extra- 
ordinary Merit in thoſe who won them, and, there- 
fore, were accounted the moſt — Badges 
ny could wear. 

'T Canxor, faid I, help Peli on thoſe . 
nours that are conferred on Heroes of a peaceful 
and inventive Strain, as fairer and more laſting 
than all the Crowns and Wreaths of the moſt tri- 
umphant Conquerors either won in War, or at 
their celebrated Games; as the former are Badges 
of Ingenuity and Art, the latter of Strength chiey 
and Valour; and as it is more honourable to have 
been the Author of Inventions, which are of uni- 
verſal and immortal Benefit, or of beautiful Theo- 
ries, than to have ravaged Nations, or rr 
Provinces. 5 

Bx that as it will returned Sophron, hike Prizes a 
are immenſely valued, and have 'a mighty effect 
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upon the Minds of the Pupils in kindling an un- 
common Ardor of Study, and an Ambition to ex- 
cel, and deſerve ſuch diſtinguiſhed Honours. 

1 Mus r own, replied I, I cannot help admiring 
thoſe excellent Inſtitutions. of Euphranor, and 
doubt not but they muſt promote a very free, phi- 


| loſophical, and generous Spirit of Enquiry, I 


think them particularly calculated to encourage and 
give fair ſcope to the natural Efforts:'of Genius, 
which can never riſe to any thing eminent or ma- 


ſterly, if it be checked, or any wiſe diſcouraged in 


its firſt Propenſities. But both the Liberty which 
prevails here, and the Rewards that accompany the 
generous Exertions of Genius, cannot fail to call 
forth its moſt latent Seeds, and ripen them to a full 
growth. As I preſume, however, you do not 
ſpend your whole time in Study, what m_—— or 
Diverſions do you uſe? | + 
THEey are of various kinds, replied e but 
we ſeldom indulge them, till 45 main Buſineſs of 
the Day is over. The Morning is entirely devoted 
to Study, and it is Iooked upon as the mark of an in- 
dolent or ſauntering Diſpoſition, when any employ 
the Hours of Study at Play. Our Diverſions are 
Bowling [for we have a fine large Bowling- green 
in our Garden] Angling, Fowling, Hunting, Bil- 
liards, and riding out, on Parties of Pleaſure, to ſome 
of the neighbouring little Towns or Villas. When 
the Weather will not permit us to go abroad, we 
amuſe ourſelves with Draughts or Cheſs, - by 
whichGames we both relieve and employ the Mind, 
and gain a Habit of Attention, w which is reckoned 
no Enemy to the ſuperior kinds of Contemplation, 
| Eupbranor 
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ments, as proper to unbrace the Mind, that it may 
act with more Vigour, when it is bent again, but 


ſeverely forbids, and puniſhes all, immoderate In- 
dulgence of them. For all the Diverſions we uſe 
are never conſidered as any part of Buſineſs, but as 


principal Employments, 

Tus certainly, ſaid I, a great Art in Life nme 
how to mix its Amuſements and Buſineſs diſcreetly, 
O as to have no vacant Hour, and to make the one 
relieve and for the other. But pray, So- 
fhron, have you any thing elſe to obſerve with re- 
gard to the Inſtitutions of your Society? 


Yes, my Friend, replied Sophron, I have not 


yet mentioned what appears to me of principal Im- 
portance, in its Conſtitution ; I mean the Tendency 
and joint Concurrence of all its Orders and Regula- 
tions to form, not ſo much good Scholars, as good 
Aer; ſo that our College is to be conſidered, rather 
.asa School of Manners, than of Literature, where 
the Youth are trained, not merely for this or that 


particular Profeſſion, but for being ſober, honeſt, 


and beneficent Creatures, in any Rank or Station of 
Life, in which Providence may place them. There- 
fore Euphranor keeps a ſtrict eye over the Morals 
of his Pupils, and leads the way himſelf to the 
Practice of every Virtue, not by rigid Precept or 
ſullen Advice, but by the moſt infinuating Con- 


verſation and Example. You cannot behold him, in 


his moſt Actions, without a certain degree 
of —— goes about them with ſuch an 
Air of * and manly Dignity, wherein 

=, Goodnels, 


Relaxations both neceſſary, and ſubſervient to our 
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Diet, and ſeverely practiſes that frequent Abſtinence 


he ſo warmly recommends to us. And indeed our 


Table is fimple and frugal, without any Luxury, or 
Variety of Diſhes ; inclined more to the light Diet 


of Pythagoras than to the groſs Food of an Engliſh 


Table, as being thought more friendly to Study 
than the other. Tis much if a Perſon 


the Title of an Epicure, who cannot faſt at leaſt 


once a Week. 


What, faid I, whether his Confttation will | 


bear it or not? | 

Ay, Semplictus,. unleſs the Caſe be very ſingular z 
for a ſtrong Conſtitution can never be hurt by it, 
and a weak one, it is preſumed, will be rather 
ſtrengthened than impaired by it. And when any 
haye once tried the Practice, it is a difficult matter. 
to perſuade them out of it; they call it high Lux- 
ury, and ſay, they have found it of as great bene= 
fit to the Mind, as to the Body, in the Flow of Spi- 


rits, eaſy gay Conceptions, and light Dreams, | 


which have never failed to accompany it. Hewha. 
can faſt longeſt, and does it oftneſt, is thought the 


beſt conſtituted for Virtue, and public Service. Fre- 


quent and ſometimes ſevere Exerciſes, particularly 
bathing in cold Weather, Digging, Planting, and 


other Buſineſs in Gardening and Huſbandry, felling 


and cleaving Wood, working at the Turner's 


Loom, or in the Shops of Artificers, and the like, 
are both recommended and uſed, as proper to form 


a ſtrong, hardy Habit of Body, and a ſound, firm 
Temperament of Mind. But Eufbranor is, above 


. 
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Goodneſs, not Statelineſz, is the chicf Ingredient. 
He is ſtrictly ſober, and rather rigid in his own 


| 
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all things, ſolicitous to inſpire his whole Family; MW. 
for he is particularly fond to call us by this Name, F 
with the higheſt Notions and ſtrongeſt F eelings of 
a a ſteady Regard for the Public, and of our Connex- 
ion with Society. Accordingly, the whole Genius f 
and Inſtitutions of our Family breathe a ſocial and * 
public Spirit. Nay, the Academy, in its Founda- W 7 
tion and Principles, is in the very Spirit and Taſte of MW b 
a Sparta, or old Rome. Beſides thoſe Inſtances al- y 
ready mentioned, there are ſeveral others, in which MW + 
each Member of the Community has a Right to p 
vote, determine, elect, and propoſe whatever he MW 7 
ſhall think conducive to the Good of the whole. 1, 
The Freedom of Speech and Debate, I faid; was MW N 
. univerſal; and the higheſt Honours and Prefer. MW © 
ments in the Academy are alike open and free to 
all. Hence all come to have the Notion of a Pub- 
lic, or free Conſtitution, are ſenſible of their Relation 
to it, and of the Rights and Intereſts they ſhare as 
Members of it. By this and many other ſuch 
Images Eupbranor i is at immenſe pains to open and 
extend our Views to the Conception of a larger 
Polity, that of our Country; and the ſtill more 
comprehenſive one of Mankind. Here I cannot 
help mentioning to you a ſolemn Ceremony which 
you muſt be witneſs to ere long, and in which you 
will be nearly concerned. It is the Ceremony of 
Admiſſion, or of Initiation, as we ſometimes call 
it. But I believe I had better forbear deſcribing 
it at preſent, that it may have a more powerful 


Effect, a it is performed. 
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Nav rather, ſaid I, let me hear 2 particular 
Account of it, that I may 25 be ſurpriſed, but 
come prepared to it. 5 
Know then, ſubjoined 3 chat i it is per- 5 
formed in an Apartment you have not yet ſen, i 
and which none are permitted to ſee before the 
Day of Initiation. At the upper End of the tn 
ber is raiſed an open Frame made of Oak, to which 
you aſcend by 41 Steps. It has the Appearance 
of a Throne. On the right ſide of the Throne is 
placed a Statue of Virtue; on the left, that of 
Liberty. Above them is this Inſcription ſet in 
Letters of Gold, PuBLIC VIũ Tun AND LIBERTY. 
Next the Statue of Virtue ſtand a few Buſtos of 
ſome of the famous Law-givers. of Antiquity, 
Moſes, Charondas, Solon, Lycurgus, and others. On 
the fide of Liberty are placed its moſt eminent 
Aſſertors . Pelgpidas, Timoleon, Brutus, and ſe⸗ 
veral others. Next the Law-givers you ſce a few 
of the Inventors and Improvers of uſeful Artsand Sci 
ences, among the —— and Moderns. On the fids 
of the Friends toLiberty, are ſet the Heads of ſome 
of the moſt celebrated Maſters of Politics, ancient 
and modern. Among others are Plato, Ariſtotle, 
Sir Thomas More, Harrington, Sidney. The Can- . 
didate for Admiſſion has a Copy of the Oath of 
Initiation given him a Week betore he takes it; 
but it is left to his own Choice, whether he will 
take it or no. For the Obligation muſt be entirely 
voluntary. Upon the Day of Initiation, the whole 
Society aſſembles in the Admiſion-Chanber. Eu- 
WM 2rancr places himſelf on the Throne. Then is 
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the Candidate introduced by two of the ſenior ü- 
plls, and ſer down in a Chair at the lower End of 
the Floor. When he is ſeated, Euphranor informs 
kim, with a peculiar Solemmity of Voice and Man- | 
net, of the original Deſign of erecting the Academy, | 
naiviely to inſtruct and form the Youth for being ' 
good Citizens, Countrymen, and Meiftters of o- 
ciety ;—that all its Orders and Inftikitions were 
contrived expreſly with this View; that all their . 
Studies and Exerciſes, nay, and the whole Circle i © 
of Arts and Sciences, are only valuable and honou- WW © 
rable, as they are ſubſervient to this grand Purpoſe ; 
that, henceforth, he is to account Himſelf as a 
Part of the Public, and made for the Good of o- 
thers ;——that he is to conſider the Train of Edu- Ml © 
cation, upon which he is now to enter, as a Courſe i © 
of Inſtruction and Diſcipline neceſſary to qualify 
him for ſerving the Public ;—and finally, that he 
is always to remember, that he is a Commoner 
of Natire, and conſequently ſubjected to the Laws 
and Orders of the ſupreme Adminiſtration 3 and is 
a Freeman both in Body and Mind, knd therefore 
under no Controul but that of Reaſon, and Authority 
founded upon it. After this ſolemn Speech, he 
is interrogated, whether he is willing to take the 
| Oath to be propoſed to him. If he declare his 
Conſent, he is led forward, by the ſame Pupils who 
introduced him, to the upper End of the Chamber, 
where kneeling on the loweſt Step of the Throne, 
Euphranor adminiſters to him the following Oath: 
I ſwear in the Name of the all-ſeeing Deity, and 
. before theſe Witneſſes, that I will henceforth be 
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« a glave to no ect or Party of Men, that 1 
0 will eſpouſe no Principles, but ſuch as I believe 
« true, and ſubmit myſelf only to reaſonable Au- 
c thority,—that I will always look upon myſelf as 
a Part of the Society to which I belong, and 
« therefore bound to promote its moſt extenſive - 
« Intereſt above all private or perſonal Views; tho 
« ſtill in ſubordination to the two grand Societies f 
« my Country and Mankind. I likewiſe ſolemnly, 


"declare, that I conſider myſelf as a Citizen of 


<« the intellectual World, and Subject of its al- 
« mighty Lawgiver and Judge; — that by him I 
e am placed upon an honourable Theatre of Action, 
eto ſuſtain, in the fight of mortal and immortal 


*« Beings, that Character and Part which he ſhall 


« aſſign ine, in order to my being trained up for. 
« PerfeQtion and Immortality: and ſhall, therefore, 
« from this time forth devote my Life to the Ser- 
« vice of God, my Country, and Mankind. As I 
e obſerve this Oath, may I be acceptable to God. 
Such is the Form of the Oath ! Here I aſked Sa- 
pbron how he felt himſelf affected when he took 
this Oath ; for, added I, I do not queſtion but you 
took it. 


You judge right, replied Sophron, and 88 


freely confeſs to you, I was greatly ſtruck witn 


the Solemnity and Importance of it, as much ag 
with any thing in my whole Life. It had an Ef- 
fect upon me ſomething like that of Inſpiration, 
I began to look upon myſelf as a nobler Creature, 
than I had hitherto conceived, and called upon to 
n than I had ever 
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yet dreamt of. I felt an unuſual Vigour added to 
my Reſolutions. I conſidered my Studies in a dif- 
ferent, and more public Light, and purſued them 
with an Ardor hitherto unknown to me. I enqui- 
red into Truth with other kind of Eyes, and now 
began to look upon Science as the leaſt Part of my 
Huſineſs in Life. After the Oath, Eupbranor de- 
ſcends from the Throne, raiſes the Initiate, and 
with open Arms welcomes him to the Manſion of 
Liberty and Virtue; then he preſents him to the 
reſt of the Aſſembly, who embrace him round. 
If he decline the Oath, that Part of the Ceremony 
which regards it is omitted, but he is, notwith- | 
ſtanding, informed of his public Connexions, and the 
Deſign of the Academy. But we have few In- 
ſtances of any that decline it, it is ſo generally well 
eſteemed and reckoned one of the nobleſt Badges 
of philoſophic Freedom. —And indeed it. has a 
fine Effect upon the Minds of the Students, not 
only in inſpiring them with grand and noble Sen- 
timents of the Public, and of the fundamental 
Rights and Liberties of Mankind; but inan imating 
them with an irreconcileable Averſion to every Spe- 
cies and Degree of Bondage, whether intellectual, 
or civil, and a moſt ſovereign Contempt and Scorn 
of every thing that looks like Tameneſs, or a ſer- 
vile Truckling to the Opinions or Conduct of others, 
whether in public or private Life. There is ſome- 
thing magnanimous and of a public- ſpirited Caſt 
in their Diſpoſitions; ſo that 1 never ſaw a Set of 
young Men, who deal leſs in Compliment, or who 
diſdain more to flatter either their own, or the Vices 
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and Follies of others; but they inveigh, with a pe- 
culiar Indignation, againſt all kinds of public Vice 
and Corruption, nor can they bear to ſanctify the 

Fraud and Knavery either of the Corrupted, or the - 
Corruptors, with any of thoſe ſoft Names by which 
they are often diſguiſed, or. palliated. For they 
reckon a public Villain the worſt of Villains, and 
no Set of Mortals more contemptibly little than 
thoſe Men of Rank or Fortune, who betray their 
Country for a Bribe, and, after they have caſt off 
public Virtue themſelves, * at it as a mere 
Chimæra in others. 

Ueox this, I told Sophron, I could not help ap- 
proving a high Senſe of Virtue and public Spirit in 
Youth; but may not their Minds be filled with too 
exalted Ideas of human Affairs, and with too many 
viſionary Schemes relating to public Life and Action, 
and, in conſequence of this, be enflamed with a ro- 
mantic Heroiſm, which neither their Fortune nor 
the Situation of Things will ever afford them an Op- 
portunity to exert? Have we in our Age many 
Countries in which a true Spirit of Patriotiſm has 
full Scope to exert itſelf? If we have not, might it 
not be more adviſeable to employ the juvenile Ar- 
dour on leſs arduous and controverted Matters? 
Wr have not time now, replied Sophron, to 
enter on ſo delicate a Subject; but I can hardly 
think it poſſible to work up the Minds of Youth 
to too high a Senſibility and Taſte for Virtue, and 
public Good, or to too ſtrong a Diſreliſh of Vice 
and Proſtitution. Time and Accidents will ſuf- 
ficiently mellow that „ and their Heroiſm, 
44 D 3. 5 being 
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being fixed in its proper Station, will act with a 

Vigour proportionable to that Strain to which it 
Was raiſed. This, as far as I can judge, ſeems to 
be the Drift of thoſe Academic Inftitations, which 
tend to cheriſh this public and high-ſpirited Caſt of 
Mind. And, further to promote the benevolent 
Temper, each Student takes his Turn in diſtributing 
thoſe Fines which are put into the Charity-Box, 
and is obliged to give an account.on what charita- 
ble Uſes he has laid them out. 

AFTER the Work of the Day is over, the Bell 
gathers us into the Chappel, there to perform our 
Evening Devotions, which are never neglected, 
whether Eupbranor be preſent or not. Whoever 
is abſent, without a ſufficient Excuſe, forfeits fix 
Pence. If any diſcover a Contempt of thoſe reli- 
gions Exerciſes, Euphranor expreſſes a peculiar In- 
dignation and Diſpleaſure at them. For he uſes 
to ſay, that Want of Reverence to the Deity, eſpe- 
, cially in Youth, is one of the worſt Symptoms of 
a degenerate Mind; and that he who knowingly 
fails in his Homage and Gratitude to the Author 
of his Life, is a Barbarian, and might be- cafily 
tempted to ſtab his Parent, or betray his Friend. 
Therefore is he, above all things, ſolicitous to im- 
preſs our Minds with a ſupreme Reſpect and Ve- 
neration of an inviſible and governing Power, who 
made us and all things. Theſe, Simplicius, are a 
few Hints concerning our Society, and its Inſtitu- 
tions; but you will be ſoon better acquainted _ 
them your ſelf than I can inform you. 

445 much pleaſed, Sophron, with Givi 
you have given me. I ſhall be obliged to you, if 

| you 
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you will indulge me with a ſhort Detail of floms , |} 
of the principal Characters in the Academy; thoſe 2 
at leaſt you are moſt intimate with, that I may 
know thoſe with whom 1 am to live. | 
Tur, Simplicius, I muſt refer to 
time, when I ſhall have mare le $0 6 
Rea. e e geen 
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IP LIC Us having gone to viſit Cloris, the 
following Converſation paſt between them. 

| Simp. WII, Madam, how do you like the 
Country? Do you find things anſwer to the De- 
ſcription your Friend gave -you of it? Do you 
meet with Nature every where, without Diſguiſe 
or Colouring of Art? Or have not the People in 
the Country their Manner too of covering their 
Art and Diſingenuity, which they reckon polite 
and genteel, as well as thoſe in Town? 

Cie. Wavy truly, Sir, I am afraid the Town 
carrupts the Country. For thither they bring their 
Manners along with them, where they find too 
many diſpoſed to imitate what they reckon polite 
and faſhionable ; a Stamp the Manners of the Town 
are always ſuppoſed to carry with them. And I 


believe you will confeſs it is eaſy to paſs from ad- 


miring to imitate Modes, how ridiculous ſoever. 


Simp. Bur do not you think, Madam, that the 


People of the Country are generally more open and 
ingenuous than thoſe who are bred in great Towns? 

Cle. Six, I have not had, as yet, ſufficient Ac- 
quaintance with them, to judge, with any Degree 
of Certainty, of their real Character. Perhaps they 
are blunter, and leſs aſſuming, than the Town's 
People, whoſe Wits are ſharpened by more fre- 
quent Commerce, 

Simp. BUT are you not of opinion, Madam, 
that their Character is, in the main, more natural 

and 
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and unaffected, that their Sentiments come moe 

from the Heart ; and their Complaiſance, though 
leis poliſhed, - is more — _ WY 
Cl. 1 n e ee 
quite untainted by Art, we muſt go farther from 
home, and ſeek them among the Nations not infected 


by European Converſe; among whom we ſhall find 


les indeed of what we call Manners, but perhaps 
more of Innocence, Friendſhip andSincerity; Quali- 


ties, in my opinion, far ſuperior to the moſt madiſb 
Refinements. Inſhort, tis among them we may ex- 


pect pure original age derm the corrupt 
Mixtures of Art. 1 „ * 5 


Simpb. NATUREis, Ane 1 thing when 


cultivated and improved; but when naked and um- 


adorned, it does not, methinks, make an engag- 
ing Figure. She muſt be cloathed, and perhaps 
mended too by Art, to make her truly beautiful. 

Cle, WELL, however unpolite I may be thought, 
I frankly confeſs, I incline to give the preference 
to the genuine Originals of Nature, though racks 
and ſimpler in their Appearance, rather than to 
Copies, that have more Ortarnctt and Shew, yo: 
leſs Reality. 

Simp. Do not you think, Madam, "_ teh | 
Rudeneſs in its groſſer Features, which ſhocks in- 
ſtead of pleaſing? I fancy, the rude Courtſhip of one 


of your Indian Originals would give you no very fa- 
vourable Opinion of the Delicacy of Nature. Nor 


would their Manner of eating, drinking, or re- 
ceiving one another at à Viſit, afford agreeable 
Ideas of that natural Spoplicity you ſeem ſo much 


to 
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to admire. Their immoderate Laughing, extras 
vagant Shouts, coarſe Addreſs, and all the booriſh 
— of exceſſive Mirth, would, I ſuſpect 
ſpoil ſome of your Prejudices, in favour of ſimple 
artleſs Nature, Wr 
European Refinements. | 
C. You miſtake me much, if yaw-kmagine e 
an Enemy to the Improvements of Art; for as 
much as I am in love with plain Nature, yet J 
would have her wear a proper Dreſs; let it only be 
_ ealy and becoming, Let it not diſguiſe her natural 
Beautics, nor try toofnpply a ſuppoſed Want, by 
an affected: Eimſel or falſe Varniſh, 
Simp. I find, Madam, you are 20 llefs md 
to condemn thoſe indiſcreet Daubers of Nature, 
than a favourite Poet is wm. 


e 


( unsbilled to trace, 
The naked Nature and the liuing Grace, 
Mitb Gold and Fewels cover every Part, 
And hide with Ornaments their Want of hr 


But after all, Madam, would you. have Comer 
ſation without its Ceremonials? 

Cle. By no means, Sir; no more than we 
Lady appear in public in a Deſhabille. There are 
Decencies in Life to be obſerved. Vou may call 
them Improvements upon Nature, but I ſhould 
think them Nature itſelf, or that becoming Dreſs 
which diſcovers her faireſt Proportions, and ſhews 
her to greateſt Advantage, 

Simp. Wour n you have us then, Madam, ſay 
nothing in Converſation but what we think, uſc 
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no Words bat ſuch as convey our preciſe Meaning, 


and muſt we avoid all Complements that expreſs - 


more than we intend? Shall we not grow fad un- 
mannerly Creatures, if we obſerve ſuch a puncti- 
lious Honeſty, and muſt we not forgo all polite 
Converſation, if we diſcard thoſe ordinary Forms, 


n —_— 


undifputed Poſſeſſion? 5h 

C. TI ReaLiLy think, Sir, A ice 
on the ſcrupulous fide. And however leſs. agroeahle 
J ſhould be on that account, to the injudidious 
Many, I imagine I ſhould not be leſs regarded by 


the ſenfible Few ; nor would my Proſeſſions be 


deemed leſs ſincere, . becauſe I was ſparing of them. 
Tſhall allow, that Honeſty does not oblige you to 
ſpeak every thing you think, but, methinks, it binds 
you not to ſpeak more or otherwiſe than you think. 
Simp. Wnar Treatment muſt he meet with 
from the Ladies, who forbears all the pretty ſooth- 
ing things you are wont to be entertained with? 
How diſtaſteful would a Converſation be, if ſtript 


of thoſe Flowers of Speech, and how ſullen would 


your Beauties look upon us, if we did not addreſs 
you in the elegant Formalities the Mode has ſettled ? 
One need not tell downrighit Untruths, but may 
we not exaggerate a little, where there is good 
Foundation, embelliſh a Feature, and throw out 
ſome pretty Exclamations on a fine Hand, or 


handſome Face, when we are to be repaid with | 


an approving Smile or graceful Bluſh? 

Cle, IT is very well, Sir! You are no ill Practi- 
tioner, I find, in your polite way But will you 
let me aſk you ſeriouſly, would you chuſe to talk 
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in a Strain, that will deceive or impoſe on an in. 
nocent unwary Neighbour, or flatter the Vanity Will v 
of a young Creature, who has already a Biaſs ſtrong C 

enough that way, by your extravagant Compli- 
ments? You do not ſeem to apprehend the dange- as 
rous Conſequences of thoſe pretty things, nor how du 
much they may miſlead the more unexperienced WM B. 
of our Sex, to imagine that your Deſigns are more I 
ſerious and a than you would care they ſhould WW Cc 
be thought. W 
4:2 Gimp. 1 Saane rien chere is a Diſtinction lg 
very neceſſary to be made in the Caſe, as you put WW ”? 
it, between ram young Girls, who are unacquainted I th. 
with the Ways of the World, and would be apt to 2? 
miſtake every ſoſt thing ſaid to them, for a De- 
. claration: of Love, or ſerious Piece of Courtſhip; 
and thoſe Ladies, who have been much in the 
World, who are thoroughly practiſed 3 in the Arts 
of Gallantry, and have been accuſtomed to.have 
a great deal of Incenſe offered to them. I ſhould 
look upon it as a piece, of horrid Indiſcretion, if 
not of downright Villany; to go about to impoſe 
on the former, by practiſing on their Vanity or 
Ignorance... Nor ſhould I have any Peace of Mind, 
if, through my Folly, I had contributed to a La- ; 
-dy's having a Paſſion for me, or imagining that IN. - 
had one for her, when I. had none. But with re- 10 
gard to thoſe other Ladies, I can ſee no harm in 
 coaxing or cajoling them a little; for in no other] but 
Light do I conſider the Compliments made them: Ci 
whatever high Opinions they may have of their dur 
own Merit, there is no danger they will lay any 
great Streſs on gs chat come ſo cheap, and „ 
—_" whit 
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which are beſtowed With ſo little Dittnions o 
Choice. 
Cle. IWisn your Sex, Simplicius, were ove. 
as careful to-obſerve that Diſtinction in their Con- 
duct, as there is, perhaps, good ground to make it. 
But how plauſible ſoever your Diſtinction may be, 
I do. not think it will quite clear you Gentlemen 
Coaxers from all ſhare of Blame. For though 
Women of real Senſe will deſpiſe your empty in- 
ſignificant Haranguers, who would daub them over 
with common- place Plaiſter, and then laugh at 
their Credulity; yet many of our Sex are ſilly e- 
nough to be your Dupes, and I am afraid few: of 
us are able to reſiſt Flattery, hen it is artfully 
couched, and tempered with proper Allays.  ..- 
Simp. FAR be it from me, Madam, to defend 
any kind of Impoſition on your Sex; but, methinks, 
it were too rigid to weigh, with a critical Exactneſs, 
every gay and complaiſant thing, that is ſaid by us 
in the Company of the Ladies. c 
would languiſh, and loſe of its Sprightlineſs and 
Poignancy, if the Men were debarred thoſe 
able cajoling Ways, which are really expreſſive of 
a peculiar Regard to the Sex, but are N 
** raiſed ſomewhat above the Truth. 
| 0 Cb. Tux End of Converſation, as I take it, is 
IN to be underſtood, and to exchange Sentiments with 
OY one another for mutual Inſtruction and Pleaſure; - 
er but if we make it only a Conveyance of Lies, xod 
Circulation of Fraud, we render it not only uſeleſs, 
er but alſo hurtful. And pray, Sir! may we not be 
honeſt without being rude and offenſive? Nay, may 
we not be 2 and agrocable, without pry 


ing 
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75 on their Superiors, in 


* 


ing our ſelves out of our old Britiſb Plainneſs and 
Sincerity ? | 


Sim. I GrRaxnT, Madam, that the End of 


Converſation is ſuch as you have repreſented it, 


and think I am no Friend to Deceit; 3 


not look upon the ordinary Forms of Civility, and 
polite Phraſes, that are nſed by well-bred People, 
as no more than Counters, which, tho' they 
may glitter, and amuſe the Eye as much as real 
Gold, yet none but Fools are am with them? 
Their Value is known, and they quit as 
mach, and no more, than they were at firſt intend- 
ed to ſtand for. | 
Ct. I Have heard it ſaid, that thoſe Phraſes 
we commonly uſe, as humble Servant, and the 
like, were once real Badges or Expreſſions of 
Servitude, by which Inferiors KR * their De- 
oſe times when 
ee prevailed. If fo, may there not be ſome- 
thing mean in continuing the uſe of them, when 
the Cauſe is happily removed; and might it not be 
better to uſe thoſe which import leſs Subjection, 
but more of that Equality and Friendſhip which 
ought to reign in Society? But it is not ſo much 
thoſe common Forms of ſpeaking, which Cuſtom 
has made univerſal, that I condemn, as thaſe court- 
ly Strains of Deceit, uſed by your Sex, to. flatter 
and impoſe on ours. 
Simp. I Fix, Madam, it will be no eaſy mat- 
ter to pleaſe one of your Delicacy ; but I believe, 


| whenever you come to try it, you will find it # 


knotty kind of Buſineſs, either to diſſuade the Men 
from giving into thoſe polite Modes of Complal- 
: |  tancy, 
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ſince, vr to perſusde the Ladies reject them | 


lacious and infixnificant. 
Cle, Ir. may be ſo; mean while, I do not fee 


"Me excuſe you can have fot noutiſhing our Vanity 
u do. — But tis, it ſeems, the Fate of our 
weak Ser, to be always treated like Children 
You throw us fine Toys and Gew-gawv to amuſe 
us, and when you ſee us taken with the ſhining 
Trifles, you carry us off in triamph, and reduce 
us under the Orders of domeftic Diſcipline. 
| Simp. I Am ſotry you think our Sex pay ſo lit- 
tle Regard to your Senſe and Merit, as to treat you 
like Children, f the End' of all our Purſuits, is 
only to get poſſeſſion of you, it is a ſhrewd Suſ- 
picion, we eſteem you a Treaſure richly worth 
having; which is, at bottom, no bad Proof of the 
Value we ſet upon you, let us talk what and how 
we will. But may I beg leave to aſk you, Madam, 
how it has come about, that you, who have been 
bred up at and near the Town, and have been often 
at Court, ſhould be ſuch a ſworn Foe to the elegant 
Forms of polite Life, or to thoſe Ways of Addref, 
that are > OY IO who paſs forthe 
beſt-bred? © 
C. I Wovty not have you kmagins, Sir, from 
any thing I have faid, thas 1 L incline to give my 
ſelf any nice Airs, or to take a different Road in 
Life fom others—but if I happen to have a dif 
ferent way of thinking in fome things, T owe it 
chiefly to my Guardian, and to my having lived 
moſtly with plain fincere People, who never flat- 
tered me N and * ark to Aer Un 
in chers. 5 > 


Sing, 


Si. I Havs heard, Madam, that you haye 
been much indebted to that Gentleman for the 
Care he has had of you, and eſpecially of your 


, % |. * * 
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Education. His Converſation plainly. ſhews, that 
he is no great Friend to any chi * like 
Craft or Diſingenuity. | | 

r 0 
bay a plain honeſt Man, without Guile or Shew. ill © 
He has often told me, that whatever ſwerves from Ml © 


Truth, is beneath the Dignity of the human L 
Kind; that to indulge thoſe Forms of Speech, — 


which either . ſignify nothing at all, or, if they I p. 
have any Meaning, treſpaſs in ſome degree on WW 
Truth, tho' it may be in trivial Matters, do 
yet leſſen the Reverence due to it, and beget a Habit 
of {lighting it in things of greater Importance; the 
he farther informed me, that many of the polite Nh 
Forms of ordinary Converſation are only a more 
ſpecious kind of Lies, and that they fetter the Free- able 
dom and Eaſineſs of friendly Intercourſe, and ought Ncun 
therefore to be baniſhed out of a Country, once 
juſtly celebrated for the Plainneſs, and honeſt 
Bluntneſs of its Inhabitants, to thoſe politer Re- 
gions which glory in wearing ſuch Chains. - Wriab! 
- Simp, I Am much of your . Friend's Opinion, ond 
and heartily agree with you, Madam, in thinking he. 
it wiſeſt, and moſt humane too, to err on the honeſt Were 
fide, though the gay Part of the World ſhould FÞddec 
call it Bluntneſs, or Affectation: for I had rather Megre 
be. called a ſcrupulous: Simpleton, than a polite onlc 
Diflembler, But after all, if we are too rigorous in uppo 
our Maxims, what, Madam, ſhall become of thoſe Sin 
Nee A of Life, that regulate the Conver- Nation 
ſation 


Drill, BDU.CATION; 4% 
ſation and Practice of the politeſt,, Part, of the | 


World? Shall we not be. reckoned; aukward, anti- 

quated Creatures, and even ſomewhat unſociable, 
i we deſpiſe or tranſgreſs them? Shall we offer 
no Sacrifice to thoſe: inferior Graces? 

Cu. You muſt not expect, Sir, the Satisfaction | 
of your , Doubts from me. I ſhall only tell you 
a Diſtinction, which my Guardian has taught me 
to make, and which you may apply as you will, 
There are certain Decencies in every Country, which 
take their riſe from ſomething peculiar in the Ge- 
nius, Manners, or Circumſtances of the reſpective 
People. Theſe, added he, are arbitrary, variable, 
and often different in one Country from thoſe of 
another; becauſe they are derived from no general 
or unchangeable Principle. But, continued he, 
there are other Modes of ſpeaking and acting, 
which are founded on Nature, at once becoming 
and expteſſive of its Dignity in general, or | ſuit- 
able to the particular Charite, Office, or Cir- 
umſtances of the Speaker or Actor. Theſe, ſaid 
he, conſtitute Decencies, which have an innate 
harm, and are approved by us, antecedent” to 
vil Modes and Inſtitutions, and which are inva- 
riable; while thoſe Circumſtances continue. To 
ondemn, or refuſe complying with the former, 
hen they imply nothing contrary to the latter, 
mere no leſs Folly than ill Mariners, © Whereas, 
added he, to offend againſt the laſt, is, in ſome. 
legree, immoral, and betrays a Mind either un- 
onſcious of i its own Os" or ee | 
upport it. 
Sinp. Arbe, Madam, wee is a juſt F Wine 
tion for your. Friend's Diſtinction, and I ſhould 
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think. it an uſeful Part of Prudence, and of real 
Importance in the Conduct of Life, to be able to 
diſtinguiſh thoſe Decencies aright; becauſe it would 
prevent our falling into the Ridicule of violent Pre. 
poſſeſſions for, and againſt Trifles, and making too 
valuable Sacrifices to the Tyranny of Cuſtom, 
Cie. IxpERD, my Tutor ſeems to have been of 
that Opinion. For I have heard him frequent) 
fay, that it is an eſſential Point in the Education of 
Women, to make them acquainted with thoſe De. 
corums of a higher Order, that are the Growth of 
Nature; ſuch eſpecially as belong to the Femał 
Character and Allotments in Life, and are graftet 
upon the innate Honour, Modeſty, Soſtneſs, and 
other Virtues peculiar to the Sex. Thetefore he 
Has been at great pains to point out to me the prox 
Rank and Dignity of Women, and the Part hey ; 
EY to act, and to inſpire. me with Sentimen 
ery way ſuited to theſe. The leaſt Deviatio! 
2 them, he told me, was an Inlet to Diſorder 
by removing the Guards placed in our Conſtitutior 
and throwing down the Fences which Nature, 
our Protection, hath planted around us, in our ve 
Form, Voice, Air and Manner. He faid, whe 
theſe are once thrown down, Ruin and Iafamy a 
ready to invade them. | 
Simp. To me, indeed, the Sex Appen adm 
formed by Nature for thoſe amiable Decorums bc 
.of Converſation and Behaviour, that are praper tc 
gage the Hearts of Men, and unbend e 
born Natures for the ſoſter Cares, as well as 
of private and domeſtic Life, And, theteliee, 
darn, I am much of your Guardian's Opinion, ti 
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it muſt be of great Conſequence in the Education 
of Women, to direct their Notions of Decency, as 
it reſpects their Situation and Conduct in Life, rather 
than thoſe little Modes that differ in every Coun- 
try, and undergo frequent Changes in the ſame ; 
to point out to their ſprightly Apprehenſions thoſe 
Objects, which merit their chief Attention and Re- 
gard; and to engage them in Spheres of Action the 


moſt adapted to thoſe lovely Talents, with which 
Nature bas furniſhed them, | 
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Simp. I COME now, my F riend, to put! you in fo. 
| mind of the Promiſe you made me the WM 
other day, to give me ſome Account of the Gen- U. 
tlemen of our Academy. I hope you are now at N en 
leiſure to gratify my Curioſity, - - Cay 
Soph. I Mus r frankly confeſs to you, Simplicius, ſto 
my Acquaintance in our Society is very narrow]; for ¶ an: 
tho' I love to converſe ſometimes with moſt of my gra 
Fellow-Pupils, there are but a few with whom I M. 
have formed a particular Friendſhip. But indeed, 
I have often conſidered our Academy as the World uſe 
in Miniature, and thought I could diſcern in the ¶ no 
Genius and early Purſuits of the Students, no un- ¶ wo 
likely Prognoſtics of their future Character. Thus, 
methought, I could ſee the careleſs Gentleman in 
the Negligence and Deſhabille of the Scholar; or 
in the affected Primneſs of another, the ſhrewd 
Symptoms of a Beau. From the Spruceneſs and 
ſtudied Conceits of one, I prognoſticated the quaint 
Orator, and I imagined I perceived the zealous 
Patriot growing out of the public Spirit, the Ardour 
and inflexible Honeſty of another. The ſerious, 
anxious Look and Demeanour foretel the grave 
plodding Citizen ; the obſequious Air, and ſmooth 
Addreſs, give no uncertain Preſages of the Courtier, 
In fine, I have frequently diverted myſelf with 
tracing, in the Mien and Aſpect, Studies and A- 


— of =p Fellow-Students, the Stateſman, 
the 
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the Phyſician, the Scholar, the Soldier or their 
Counterfeits, the An the Quack, the 
Pedant, the Bulljx. 
Simp. IT muſt, doubtleſs, be an Entertainment 
pleaſant enough, to obſerve Nature in her firſt Ef- 
forts, ſketching, if I may ſay ſo, the Outlines of a 
Man, and exhibiting in Little, thoſe Features of 
Underſtanding and Action which ſhe aſterwards 
enlarges to their full Size and juſt Dimenſions. I 
cannot think it would be a bad Piece of moral Hi- 
ſtory, to trace the natural Seeds of a Man's Genius 
and Temper, from their earlieſt Origin, thro' their 
gradual Progreſs and ſucceſſive Reyolutions, to their 
Maturity and Perfection. | 
Soph. I Do not queſtion but it would be a very 
uſeful Part of moral Knowledge; but it would be 
no eaſy matter to compile ſuch a Hiſtory. Few 
n- would be at pains to attend to the flow Progreſs of 
us, Nature in others, and were any to attempt it with 
in regard to themſelves, they muſt begin to watch 
or ber, when they are but ill qualified for the Taſ; 
d and, tho' they were better than we can well ſup- 
nd poſe them, it would be very difficult to place them- 
int hoe at ſuch a diſtance, as to ſurvey ſo intereſting 
dus an Object with Candour and Impartiality. 
our S:mp. YET I have known ſome analize the Prin- 


us, ¶ ciples of their Character with great Accuracy, and 


ave trace back their preſent Temper and Manners to 


ſome of their original Seeds, and to the moſt mate- 
nal of thoſe Circumſtances in their Education and 

them. An Experiment of this kind cannot fail to 
be of private Benefit at leaſt, ſince it muſt conduce 
Laer E 3 1 
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to a better Acquaintance with one's ſelf, and with 
thoſe Cauſes, which have had a good or bad Influ- 
ence on one's Character. But, pray, Sir, go on 
with the Account you was entered upon. 

Soph. Bxrokꝝ I inform you of the Character of 
my particular Friends, (and I do not pretend to 
make you acquainted with any others,) I would 
take notice to you, that, when I came into the 
Country, tho I was fully reſolved to employ my 
Time chiefly in Study, I did not apprehend that 
the Converſation of young Enquirers like myſelf, 
would be any Hindrance to this Deſign, - I was 
rather of Opinion, that I ſhould be able to gratiff 
my Thirſt of Knowledge more effectually, if 
could procure a few ingenious Compamons, 'with 
whom I might communicate my Sentiments, and 
debate freely on a of Learning and Inge- 
nuity. 

Sy imp. I Am much of your Opinion, and ſhall 
be . ready to follow your Example, in ſeeking 

out proper Companions of my Studies. For, 1 
— not how it happens, the Mind is more 
ſprightly and active in Company, than alone, the 
Images croud in faſter, and Humour flows in a freer 
Vein. I doubt not but you have often obſerved 
this. 

Soph. I ConyFegss I have, but cannot ſo eaſily 
gueſs at theReaſon. Whether it is, that the Aſpect 
of Humanity awakens and enlivens our Facul- 
ties, or 'that the ſocial Paſſions we exert in Com- 
peny are, by ſome ſecret Connexion, a powerful 
Spur to ſet the Imagination to work; or whether 
— and a Senſe of Honour and Love of 

Praiſe 
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Praiſe call not forth, and brighten our Sentiments ? Eo 
Whatever be the Cauſe; certain it is that amidſt the | 


Concuſſions of friendly Debate, ſurpriſing Light 
is ſometimes ſtruck out. In Company, a Subject 
has the beſt Chance to be canvaſſed on every ſide ; 
'tis a great hazard but Truth darts from the Di- 
verſity of Sentiments, and tho' it ſhould not, the 
Views of each muſt be enlarged by having the 
Diſcoveries of all imparted to them. This made 
me reſolve to look out for a few ſelect Friends to 
be my Fellow - Travellers in the Paths of Science. 
While. I was buſy in this Search, and was enquir- 
ing with Care, into the Characters of my Fellow- 
Pupils, my good Genius directed me to a little 
Knot af them, every ay geo. 4 to aner the 
End of my Enquiry: y 

Simp. IConoxATbfrArz vou on your good 
Fortune. I think I have heard you mention their 
Names, bit I want to know their Characters. 

Soph. Vou ſhall both know their Characters, and 
be made acquainted. with them; and, I e wos 
be admitted a Member of their Club. 

Tux firſt I ſhall mention, is EuekNio, a young 
Gentleman of Diſtinction, and Heir to a conſidera- 
ble Eſtate, maturally gay and ſprightly, of a gen- 
teel Addreſs, and amiable Aſpect. His indepen- 
dent Fortune has, you may beliove, added to his 
Spirit; but having been always in the beſt Com 
pany; his Viuncity is not petulant or over- bearing, 


but-is goticrally texapered with Good-manners, and 


an obj « He has ſtrong natural Parts: 
hisGerius inclines him chieſly to the paliter Studies, 
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Princi ples of the Sciences, yet, what pw + 
he has, is drawn moſtly from Obſervations on Life, 
and the Reſult rather of natural, than improved 
Parts ; I mean, improved by Reading. Ie ig a 
great Admirer of the Fair Sex; and loves much to 
make a handſome Appearance in a Circle of Ladies. 
Nicely ſenſible of Honour, and fond of Applauſe, 
he ſtudies to mould himſelf ſo thoroughly into the 
Sentiments of his Company, and accommodates 
himſelf with ſuch an eaſy Condeſcenſion to their 
Humour, that he is apt to ſtep aſide from his real 
Character, and to Fun W men 
has note £15.70 
- Simp. Tux Character, Sopbron, JOU; at 
your Friend, is, I think, in the main, very ami- 
able; and the Shade you have obſerved init, is very 
apt to ſtick to thoſe who have- worn much in the 
World. Has he ever travelled ? It 
Soph. Nor much. He has been clad but 

he was in France moſt of the time. We ate apt 
to alledge, he has contracted ſome kind of Favour 
for French Manners, and improved his Taſte for 
Gallantry in that polite School. But aſter all, 1 
take him to be a true Engliſbman at bottum. 
Simp. Wno are theiother I of your 


Acquaintance? | wy 
"Soph. Coxs r AN r, anther vf 3 

is pretty much his Reverſe, being a rigid Admirer 
of Truth, and a profeſſed Enemy to all manner of 
Deceit and Diſſimulation, under what Name or 
Shape ſoever it may appear» He loves exceed ingly 
the Character of a PlAIx-D ALR, and nevet 

| dreads ſpeaking his — and with- 


out 
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out diſguiſe, let who will take it amiſs, He has 
a great Daſh of the HuMouR1sT in him. 8 $ 
Good-nature' he calls a vitious Complarſance, and 
when it falls in his way, never fails to liſh him 
ſoundly for it. Eugenio calls his Plain-dealing Sur 
lneſs and Ill Mianners, and ſays, he covers a Sour- 
neſs of Temper” with the ſpecious Name of Free- 
dom of Speech. Cunſtant is à violent Republican 
in his Principles, and a ſworn Foe to all Tyranny, 
whether in Church or State. So thoroughly has 
-imbibed the Notions of Harrington and Sidney, 
that you would take him for another Cato. He 
often repeats theſe Teer of Te with a ee a 
3 20 N. | WS 
1GMEL 20 nog 12 | | 
IP Craps dane bae,in inimica J Drang, 
0 bit Placidam, Jub LIBER TAT R, an 


O14 tb od: 
* AER. TY. is his Motto, and Idol. Hence he goes 


frequently under the Name oſ the PATRIOT, For 
he uſes great Freedom ſometimes with the People 
in Power, and declaims loudly againſt the Growth 
of Corruption, and a general Setvility, both. in 
Principles and Manners. Eugenio, on the other 
hand, is of a more courtly Turn, and whether it 
uiſes from that Complaiſance and Eaſineſs of Tem- 
per! which is natural to him, or from his Con- 
nexions with ſome of the Great, to whom he is 
related, and his having heard moſtly what is ſaid 


on one fide ; I ſay, whatever be the Cauſe, he ge- 


nerally takes the defenſive Side, and ſays, that 
Things are greatly exaggerated by a Spirit of Par- 


ty and Oppoſition, ' For this Reaſon, however, 


among 
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ſhort, is of an even, ſteady, T 


calls the Froth and Levity of it. I have ſeen him 
ſometimes eat up with the Spleen; upon leaving 4 
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among others, we - are mens; hy all dn. . 
COURTIER, 


Sim, 1 DoonT. nat hat, this Dreh of: Tails 


and Sentiments mult open a fine Vein of Humour 
in youg, Converſation with them, For I ſuppoſe 


| ben rr 
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oh, Io dah 50 Ene they feldank 
agree in any Debate, and they differ too in their 


| Manner of ſpeaking. For, Eugenio talks: more 


like. a Man of the World, in a eaurtlier and more 
forid Strain. Whereas, Can aur ſpeaks more like 
2 Scholar, is rather laconic and pithy in his Style, 


| eſpecially when he delivers Oracles of Patriatiſm; 


tho' ſometimes he affects the more pompous Phraſe 
of Eagenio, the better to expoſe it. Conſiant, in 
has an acute 
Underſtanding, and ready, tho ; Elocution ; is 
deeply verſed in mathematical, and has, at the fame 
time, aſtrong Turn for moral and political KG. 
— He can diſtinguiſh nicely; and expldin's 
knotey Point with great Judgment and Perſpieuity: 


"Tis but ſeldom he appears in Company, eſpecilly 
of the payer kind; for he cannot bear what he 


Circle of Females, into Which he happened to 
ftumble, and have been much divertod wich his 
ſtrange Faces. I ſhall conclude his Character, by 
telling you, that in order to conceive a juſt Iden of 
Conſtant, you muſt figure to your ſelf a ſevere; res 
chaſe Scholar, rather than a Man' of the World; 


— 


ſome what rude ant unpoliſhed in his Manners, of 


8 
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| A dogmatic Turn, and ho k fonder of converſing 
with his Books, than with the Ladies. 

© Simp. ILixx your Friend much. Methinks he 
makes no unamiable Figure, with all his Rough- | 
neſs and Plain- dealing about him; is an admirable 
Contraſte to Eugenio; and, when placed together 
in Company, they cannot ail to enliven and ſet off 
each other, 

Sopb. Very agreeably, Fa you, ſometimes 
to the no dall Mirth and Entertainment of the 
Company. 

HIERRO r Mes ber Wo little Club, 2 
Youth of a ſerious FI IE, very apt to 
draw us into a Converfation, and who will 
improve the ſlighteſt Occafion to hint ſome reli- 
gious Sentiment. He obſerves ſuch Temperance, 
or rather Severity in his Regimen, that he might 
paſs for an "Aſeetic of the ſtricteſt Order. I never 
faw a Man ſo raiſed above the World, ſo little 
concerned in thoſe petty Intereſts and Parties that 
agitate Mortals, one ſo little governed by the com- 
mon Maxims of Faſhion. This has procured him 
the Reputation of that Impartiality and Diſintereſt- 
edneſs, that the whole Academy do commonly 
appeal to him, as their Umpire, in all Controverfies 
and Debates whatſoever. His Aſpect is generally 
grave, but it is mixed with a chearful Compoſure, 
that renders the Serenity of his Mind viſible. He 
has a large Stock of various Knowledge, but ſays, 
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he has derived it chiefly from the ſacred Scriptures, 
which he ſtudies nuch in ü Seen He has 
looked little imo Creeds or Confeſſions of Faith, uſes. 
3 his Creed, and minds but little 
the 


bo Drxatocut's comerning "7 

the Diſtinctions that prevail among. Chriſtians. He 
profeſi es a Veneration for the Fathers of the pri. 
mitive Church, as to Cuſtoms and Diſcipline, but 
lays no ſtreſs on their bare Authority, in Matters 
of Faith. He is afraid of dipping, into theological 
Syſtems, leſt they ſhould lay a falſe: Biaſs- on his 
Judgment, and fill him with the Shadows of Sci- 
ence, rather than the Subſtance of it. Nor does 
he willingly ſtudy any of the prevailing Controver- 
Ges in Divinity, leſt they ſhould give him a con- 
troverſial, diſputaticus Caſt, or — his. Spirit a- 
gainſt thoſe who think differently from, him. For 
he ſets too high a Value on the Tranquillity of his 
Mind, and Sweetneſs of his Temper, to. riſque the 
ſpoiling of cither by his Skill in polemical Divinity, 
He deals only in Commentators of the ſtrictly cri- 
tical and hiſtorical Kind, is careful in comparing 
the different Verſions and various Readings; and 
above all, uſes Hiſtory as the grand Help to explain 
and illuſtrate the Scriptures. He reads much, or 
rather ſtudies to imbibe the very Spirit of the di- 
vineſt Moraliſts, ancient and modern; ſo that you 
would think the Soul of a Plato, or Antoninus, were 
transfuſed into him: and, for the unconfined Bea 
nevolence of his Temper, you would take him 
for a Citizen of the World, no leſs than a Member 
of a particular Community or Country. I muſt not 
omit another Stroke in his CharaRer, that, as he 
glories in being a Chriſtian, he is a ſtrict Follower 
of his Maſter and Saviour, loves to inculcate his 
Religion, as beneficent and ſalutary to Mankind, 
and breathes the Spirit of a primitive Diſciple. He 
conſiders this Life as connected with; and intro- 
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ductory to another, and thinks our Aims and Ac- 
tions ought abraya to be referred to that future 
and immortal Exiſtence. Such a Reference, he 
fays;- muſt give an Elevation and Generolity to our 
Views, that will lift us above ſordid Intereſt and 
Ambition, and render our whole Conduct both hu- 
mane and heavenly. You may caſily believe, 
that from this Character, and Turn of Studies, 
Hiero obtains among us, the Title of the. DIVIxx. 

Simp. I Love, the Man exceedingly, and think 
[= deſerves that Title, in a very ſuperior and di- 
ſtinguiſhed - Senſe; but I much doubt whether, 
with ſuch a Character and T alents, and ſuch a 
ſingular Application of them, he is in a hopeful 
Way of being preferred. One ſo little attentive to 
the Intereſts and Cabals ſet on foot here below, 
muſt not expect to riſe into great Power, or make 
a Fortune. Beſides, I am afraid he is too honeft 
to be a Tool, and has not Zeal e to bo” 2 
Party- man. 

Soph. I FIxp, Hani you are diſpoſed to 


be merry on Preferment. But be that as it will, 


Hiero ſeems to have higher Views than any Pre- 
ferment, whether civil or eccleſiaſtical, and is of a 


Temper, that, I dare fay, will never allow him 


to facrifice the Intereſts of Truth or Virtue, to any 
Conſideration whatſoever. 1 had not been long 
acquainted with theſe yo 8 Gentlemen, when we 
conceived the Deſign of forming —.— into. a 


Club, and having regular Times of Meeting, for 


the fake. of Converſation. Whether our Liberty, 
or Climate, be the Reaſon, 1, cannot tell; but I 
found the Obſervation true, that we are, of all Na- 

7” tions, 
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tions, the moſt forward to ee 
and Societies, which, by the by; is no ill Proof of 
the ſociable Turn of our Temper, whatever Fo. 
reigners may ſay of our Sullennefs and Reſerve, 
This Humour runs chro' the whole Nation, and 
diffuſes itſelf among all Characters of Men. We 
have Clubs for Trade, mufical Clubs, Clubs for 
mathematical and philoſophical Reſearches, Clubs 
for t in the fine Arts, Chubs for pure 
Diverſion and Merriment. I have heard of teli- 
gious Clubs likewiſe, where honeſt Citizens, over 
their Pot of Ale, and ſmoaking their Pipe, cativak 
the ſublimeſt Myſteries of our holy Religion, dif 
pute the knottieſt Points in controverſy among 
Chriſtians, and combat even Jews and Free=thinker: 
with all forts of Weapons. We ſettle Offices, e- 
lect Members, and, in ſhort,. the Buſineſs of our 
Metropolis is carried on in the Club-way, 
Simp. Tux Obſervation is certainly juſt, and 
ſufficiently notorious ; nor can I help thinking, 
het ir to Wheel Wey of gdtdy id ut, il 
this Maxim be true, that Mens Wit united, is bet- 
ter than when apart, and that the joint Endeavoun 
of two or three, laying their Heads together, wil 
do more to the Contrivance and Execution of any 
| Scheme, than double that Number, when divided 
There is a certain Spirit of Emulation, a ſocial 
Heat of Invention, that pervades all theſe little 
Confederacies of Men, which ſharpens their Wits 
more, and ripens their Projects ſooner, than & to 
be found any where elſe. But, pray, Sophron, does 
not your Club confiſt OG al a Number to 
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Sieb. Wi thought" it large enough to ſet out 
with at K and within the Bounds of the ancient 
Maxim, which forbids a. y to exceed the 
Number of the Muſes, or to fall ſhort of that of 
the Graces; Baſides, we did agt confine ourfelves 
to that Number, but left ourſebves at liberty to re- 
<eive any mene ou bs: W- 
able to the Society. 
Sinp. Do you owe ni ay acai i | 
INE «335 
- Soph. SOMETIMES, tho! rarely——but we arc 
cautious of our Number. Only, when 
Philander, the Gentleman I formerly mentioned to 
you, deigns to ſavour us with his Company, he is 
always welcomed with Pleaſure and Gratitude. 
We call him the PRRSTDENVT EXTRAORDINARY. 
Sinp. Hz muſt undoubtedly be a very aproe- 
able Addition to your Number, Have vun 
Rules for the Regulation of your Society? 
Sb. Ih: imitation: of this laudable Practice: of 
ther Clubs, we, likewiſe, did, with the Aſſiſt- 
ance and Advice of Philander, lay down a few 
Laws for the better Regulation of our's,: ſuch as we 
judged would be moſt chndueive to our mutual 
Improvement, and to the maintaining a Rare | 
Order and Decency iti our Converſations. | 
Simp. I SHALL be glad to hear what chey wo, 
_ "Soph; Turv ere very finwle; and few; To 
prevent Reflections, and avoid Oocaſion of Offence, 
we propoſed to meet by Tums in one another's 
Chambers, rather than in a public Tavern 
Tux firſt Law' is, That it ſhall be lawful for any 
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 - Courſe he pleaſes but if the Majority do yt ap 
prom of it, it ſhall'be immediately dropt. 
Tux ſecond. Law is, That any Member. — . 
talk on either ſide of the Queſtion, and deliver his 
Sentiments with perfect ce en, gi ; 
cion or Fear of Controul. ifs» , 
"Tas third Law, No Perfon-thall: nen , 
other, while he is ſpeaking, without Leave aſked, , 
and given by the Speaker: and, in cafe of ſuch Of- 
1 ſhall be rebuked by the Preſident. 
Tux fourth Law. No Perſon ſhall be impor- 0 
_ to drink more, or oftner, than he likes. 
Taz fifth Law. No occaſional Viſitant, or new 
Member, ſhall be W without the general 
Conſent. - 
Tun ſixth Law. A Chairman ſhall be elected 
who ſhall not preſide above a Week: and each 
Member ſhall afterwards take his Turn in the Chair, 
Philander ſhall always preſide, when preſent. The 
' Preſident's Office ſhall be to * all Points re- 
lating to Form. 
Tur ſeventh Law. All Points of Form are to 
yield to the Conveniency of the Members. 
Tux eighth Law. No new Laws ſhall be en- 
acted, without the Conſent of the whole Club; 
but little Differences may he detasoained by: the 


Tux ninth Law, Eleven o ** at Night 10 

ſhall be the ordinary Hour of parting; and in e- 

| inary Caſes, the Time of Sitting.ſhall not ex- and 

ceed Twelve. "Theſe are all, or the moſt material 

| of our Laws, as far as 1 remember. No ſtated 
Times of Meeting are ne jon 
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Pe Eettled by Circumſtances of IAC _ the 
* Humour of the Company. | 
10 imp. Your Laws are ſufficiently n nk 
'. WM numerqus enough in all reaſon, For; I da not 
a think Men of Senſe and Probity need many Laws 
* to regulate their Converſation or Conduct. They 
are a Law to themſelves, and run no riſque of 
+, loſing their Temper, or committing Indeceneies * 
F mn n Area ie Wn 8118 40 
' WM  $24b. Prxnaps they are Matters of Form; but 
* ſome Forms may be neceſſury, even in the Con- 
P icrfation of Friends, were it for nothing elſe but 
to prevent Diſputes, and make things proceed with 
ral more Order. Sometimes the Ardour of Converſa- 
ton, and Contention of Spirits runs high among 
ed, us; but our mutual Friendſhip arid Eſteem pre- 
ch ſerves a perfect Equality; ſo that none offers to 
ur. dictate to the reſt. Such is the free Turn of our 
he Society; that any one may propoſe what Paradox 
re- he pleaſes, provided he do it with Decency, and 
| {defend it with Coolneſs and Modeſty. And any 
to one may contradict the cleareſt Maxim, provided 
be neither make perſonal Attacks, nor ng * 
n. take too much upon him; 
b; Simd. WELL, Sopbron, I really think the Con- | 
be verſation of a Set of ingenious Men, truly well- 
bred, and who have a fincere Eſteem for each other; 
is one of the greateſt Enjoyments in Life, Among 
ſuch, the Diſcourſe muſt be managed with Life 
and Spirit, while they are animated by each other's 
"reſence; and feel the joint Influenee of mutual 
uſpect, Voice, Geſture, / and every friendly Emo- 
ion. They will ſpeak their Sentiments roundiy; 
F and 


have beendeſeribing. We are not thoſe wiſe, con- 


. buſy Part of Mankind. 
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and not diſpute. If they differ with the * 
they will propoſe their Reaſons with Candour, and 
rather yield, than puſh an Argument with Stiffneſs. 
They will not take advantage of an Adverſary's 
Weakneſs, and much leſs triumph over him be- 
cauſe — Ag of him in the 


| Men wilt bhnutural-and cafy, ariding from the Sub- a 
ject itſelf, and not forcing its Way, but flowing in Ml «. 


that ſmooth Channel, which the Circumftances or .. 
Humour of the Company cut out for it, 

: Soph. I Wourp not have you imagine, my 
Friend, that we are juſt ſuch a Set of Men as you 


fiderate Perſons you ſeem to ſuppoſe. We have 
not gained ſuch Experienge of the World, as to 
throw out Oracles f Wiſdom. at every opening of 
the Mouth. We do not diſcourſe of Trade, or 
public Affairs, nor meddle with State or Love- 
Intrigues, nor do we preſutns to ſettle the Intereſts 
of the Nation, and adjuſt the Balance of Europe, 
nor to handle any of thoſe Topics that intereſt the 
Much leſs do the Revo- 
lutions of the Mode, or aby of thoſe Subject 
that amuſe the idle and gay Part of the World, 
fall within the compaſs of our. Diſcourſe. We are 
not ſufficiently acquainted with the Characters and 
Artifices of Mankind, to qualify us for being Cor- 
rectors of Life or Manners. - We only amuſe our- 
felves with talking on ſuch Subjects, as occur to u 
in our daily Studies, or remarking on thoſe Books 
and Characters that fall within the Reach of qu 
narrow Obſervation. But tho we do not canyal 
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the high Affairs of State, the Intereſts of Parties, 
the Balance of Trade or of Power, we deal in Que- 
ſtions which we think import us more to know; 
namely, How Men are formed? by what Me- 
* thods their Intereſts are beſt ſecured ? how theſe 
are impaired ? How the Balance of our Paſſions 
« and Affections may be kept? How the Diſor- 
« ders of this r to be rec- 
« tified ? and by what Means the e for 
c formed to Decency and Virtue ?” 

Simp. Taxes are Queſtions, Sophron, of the ut- 
moſt 'Importance, and which muſt afford ample 
nnn er N 
courſe. 

Soph. Bur 1 have you always 1 reaetiiber 
that we converſe, not like Men of the World, but 
like Scholars, with a formal kind of Air and Man- 
ner. You muſt conſider us too as young Men, 
who love to diſplay their Talents, and who, when 
they have got a Glance of any bright Conceit, flou- 
rich upon it, and delight in ſhewing it on all fides. 
Beſides, you muſt allow fomewhat of a diſputing 
Humour, and Spirit of Contradiftion, to Acade- 
MICs, who, like young Wreſtlers, juſt inſtructed in 
the Principles of the Art, long to try 
their Skill, nd acai the Lang UE tae hin 
and Solidity of their Fiſts, with their Antagoniſts ; 
and when they are once fairly engaged, lay about 
them with all their Might. If a Fellow-Comba- 
tant give us any advantage, we ſeize it immedi- 
ately, and uſe all our Dexterity to foil him. And, 
tho! once down, we are not diſcouraged, but of- 
wet n reer the Condit with equal Ardour, till, 

4 . 10 | having 
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whatever ſide ſhe is found, readily embrace her; 
being more ſolicitous about ſharing the Prize in 


do any Perſon, frequently by raiſing the Laugh firſt 


rit you pretend to; and if, in good Earneſt, you 
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having ſpent all our Strength, the doughtieſt Chani. 
pions among us fit down breathleſs, and are com- - 
pelled to aſk and give mutual Quarter. Vet, aſter 4 
all, we are neither — of a Defeat, nor very 
proud of a Victory. We contend for Truth, and on 


common, than having the Honour of firſt diſco- 9 
vering her. Do not therefore, my Friend, by 4 
dreſſing us out in a Mock-Excellence, rob us of h. 
what really belongs to us. Perhaps you will find I ,; 
us ſometimes regſon, but, like young Speakers, as 
often declaim,, and, it may be, expatiate longer on M 
an Argument than is conſiſtent with the Rules of 
ordinary Converſation. D 
. Simp. WERE you to do otherwiſe, you would, 
perhaps, act out of Character. Great Allowance 
muſt be made to a Society inſtituted upon ſuch a 
Plan as yours, who meet for Improvement in the 2 
Literary Way, and debate on both ſides of a Quę- 
ſtion, the better to find out the Truth. 

Soph. TA indeed, Simplicius, is the principal * 
Merit we pretend to, the maintaining the Charac- W 
ter of honeſt Enquirers, who Joke till they ſee 
ground to be convinced; and even then, interrogats 
or believe, rather than dogmatize. In a word, 
we reaſon for our own Im provement, not to teach 
others; and laugh, without meaning, the leaſt harm 


againſt ourſelves. 
Simp. Mx TuIxEs it is no mall Degree of Me- 


fu pport thoſe Pretenſons by your Fairneſs and Im- 
partiality, 
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partiality, you are entitled to no ſmall Regard from 
all who conſider how difficult it is to lay aſide Pre- 
judices, and welcome Truth wherever they find it, 
how oppoſite ſoever tp their former Pre poſſeſſions ; 
or future Intereſts, 

Soph. You will judge beſt how well our Pre. 
tenſions are ſupported, when you come to be ach 
quainted with us, and our Manner of converſing. 

Simp. Bu r, pray, Sepbron, does your Society 
talk off hand, as we fay, upon yrhatever Subject 
happens to be ſtarted by any of the Company.? Or 
do yo come prepared, as having had na 
vious Gueſs or Notice of what is to be propoſed 
Matter of Debate? &; 

Soph. SOME TIMES, before our more foletnn 
Debates, we have ſuch previous Advertiſement, 


«nd frequently mention, at one Meeting, what we 


are to be upon the next. And then we take care 
to 88 in and digeſt ſome Materials, that we may be 


the readier to ſpeak on the Subject. Or perhaps, 


in the Interval of Meeting, one gives notice to the 
reſt, that he intends to ſtart ſuch a Queſtion at the 
firſt Meeting. But, as frequently we have no ſuch 
Warning given us, but talk of whatever ha ppens 
to be firſt ſuggeſted, and either give our Opinion, 
or not, as we pleaſe, and in as looſe and deſultory 
a Manner as we pleaſe, or elſe enter more deeply 
into the Subject, reaſon in Form, and lift ourfelves 
on the affirmative or negative Side of the lan, 

according to our preſent Humour. 
* Axe chere rag 8 other Clubs in | he Aca- 
lenny? 
1 3 Seb. | 
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Soph. Tur whole Academy is ſplit into Are 
Kinds of them. One is called the Poetica Club; 
another, the Matbematical; a third, the Club of Po 
liticians ; a fourth, the Virtuoſo Club; and ſeveral 
more, who are denominated from thoſe Arts and 
Sciences, about which they chiefly converſe. Our's 
commonly paſſes for the Philoſpbical Chil: -<-. 

Simp. Dogs Eupbranor ever CIT or dis 
rect any of the Clubs? 

- Soph. No, Simplicius, he never meddles with 
any of them, nor interferes with any of their Re- 
gulations, leſt he ſhould damp the Freedom of 
Genius and unlimited Spirit of Enquiry, which he 
wiſhes to prevail there. You may perhaps remem- 
ber how much Eaſe and Freedom of Converſation 
reigned in that Club, which was afterwards formed 
into the French Academy, when they met privately, 
and had none to direct or controul their philoſo- 
phical Debates; but how they were afterwards ma» 
nacled in their Attempts, and into what a Spirit of 
Adulation and Servility they ſunk, when the po- 
litical Cardinal deigned to honour them. with his 
Protection, and modelled them into an Academy, 
Eupbranor therefore leaves us at perfect liberty to 
aſſociate and converſe upon any Bottom we pleaſe, 
He encourages no Spies or Informers to give him 
notice of what paſſes there; he preſcribes no 
Bounds to our Reſearches, and combats any new 
Opiniors, that are broached, with no other Weapons, 
but thoſe of Argument and Reaſon. Accordingly, 

* Club is a Picture of the Academy in Minia- 

The ſame 1 2 o Enquiry, the fame 
doubting 
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doubting Humour, and Freedom of Debate, pre- 
vail in the one as in the other. 

Simp. 1 Tune, Euphranor- diſcovers & true 
Vein of Senſe and Diſcretion in this Conduct, as 
well as in his other Inſtitutiens. For where * 
verſation is under any foreign Awe. or Check, i 
can never exert itſelf with Vigour, nor produce any 
Thing original or maſterly, I confeſs, Sophron, 
you Tan ed 3-06. eee 
a Witneſs to ſome of your free Converſations ; I 
ſhall therefore take it as a very great Favour, if you 
will introduce me now and then, as an occaſional 
Viſitant, to your Society, 

Sepb, 1 Horx, my good Friend, 1 ſhall be able 
to obtain your Admiſſion, as a Member of our So- 
ciety, and therefore intend, at our firſt Meeting, 
to propoſe you as 2 Candidate. | 

Simp. Your Friendſhip, Sepbron, almoſt pre- | 
vents my Wiſhes, I Ms already. to anticipate 


my F . 
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8 bre, and T were walking out che other 
Morning, to take a little Air, we wandered 
43 the Meado that lies on the South Side of the 
Town, near the Windings of the River, under the 
Shade of ſome venerable Oaks which form a very 
agreeable Walk. I had been thanking him for the 
Honour he and the other Gentlemen had done 105 
of admitting me a Member of their Society; 
was obſerving, that when I firſt entered it, 108 was 
"not without Apprehenſions leſt a Set *of young 
Gentlemen, whom 1 reprefented to my ſelf a as fo 
many Philoſophers, ſhould aſſume too ſevere * a 
Mien, or talk on too abſtruſe Subjects for ordinary 
Life and plain Senſe; and ſhould diſpute in a me- 
taphyſical * Strain. — And how agrecably 1 was diſ- 
appointed, when I found that there is ſcarce a 80. 
ciety of a freer and more unaffected Caſt, or who 
enter into Things with ſuch Plainneſs and Simpli, 
city, and frequently with ſo much Humour and 
Pleaſantry. You do not feem, added I, to talk 
fram Oſtentation, „or a Spirit of Contradiction, but 
only to receive mutual Information. 

I Ax glad, replied Sophror, that you find us a 
more facetious and conver{able ſort of People than 
you apprehended. Indesd, we generally differ 
from each other, and often debate, perhaps too 
metaphyſically ; but it is not merely for the 
fake of debating, but = to canvaſs a Subject 
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more fully, and view it in all Lights. Pig 
. indeed, but we do not require it 


by any Law, that every one ſhould deliver his 
Sentiments on the Subject of Debate, much 
Ic& do we think ourſelves obliged to come to a 
Deciſion. For frequently' we leave the Queſtion 

open and undetermined as we found it, allowing 

every one to determine for himſelf, as he ſees Rea- 
ſon.” We have no . Judge, to whoſe Au- 
to o Philander's Opinion, yet not becauſe it Js is, 
but becauſe it is generally well ſupported. We 
doubt till we are in a condition to judge; and never 
talk of yielding, but to — of ſuperiour 
Evidence. 

AvTER we had, * Gs time, walked up and 
down the Meadow, we turned round the Incloſure, 
which was on the Outſide of the Trees, and there, 
to be in the Shade, we threw ourſelves down on 
the Grafs. We had not fat long there, before we 
were alarmed by a confuſed Murmur of Voices at 
fome- diſtance; which, as they approached nearer 
us, we could hear more diſtinctly. Sopbron, hav- 
ing liſtened to them with ſome Attention, ſaid, it 
was the gay Eugenio, engaged in cloſe Debate with 
Anielia, one of the greateſt Beauties and Coquets of 
N####, At length, they came and fat down on 
a Bench, which was on the other fide the Inclo- 
ſure. Their Nearneſs to us tempted us to fit Rill 
and liſten, with an impertinent Ie a to the 
fprightly Pair,” 

Wezrr, Sir, faid Amelia, you ſhall- never con- 
Finee me, that it is Ppffiple for any of you gay 
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ſſtant in if you ſhould. +, 

| WuarT! replied Eugenio, you think, I Gappoks 
Madam, that the Philoſophy we learn at Schools 
fortifies us againſt the Charms of the Fair Sex, and 
makes us Proof againſt the ſoft Deceiver, Loe. 
INrITAER know nor care, returned Amelia 
what Feats your Philoſophy performs, nor what 
Armour ſhe forges for your Uſe—but I verily be. 
lieve, your Hearts are ſteeled with a natural Inſen 
fibility, which renders them, impenetrable to the 
Influence of the faireſt Maid. 

IA ſure, ſaid Eugenio, we had need of all the 
| Joſeafibility we can receive from Nature, or An 
to enable us to combat, upon any tolerable Term 
with our fair Enemies, and to ward off even the 
random Arrows they often let fly at us. «fs awe 
Wonxx, replied Amelia, are ſuch feeble, incf 
fenſive Creatures, that ſurely you Philoſophers, « 
all others, have the leaſt Reaſon to apprehend au hat 
Danger from our Quarter, Tanne . 

neee 
are themſelves defenceleſs. 

. NzeD I then, Madam, anſwered Eugenie, i 
form you where your Strength lies, or tell you thi 
like the Porcupine, you are covered all over w 
offenſive Darts, and are then moſt formidable an 
deſtructive, when you eme 
ture has provided other Creatures with" \ 
3 for Self- Defence, ſuited to their Fra 
and State. Your Beauty is not only your Dee ng 
and Security, but the moſt dangerous Weapon th 
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who: has tamed every other Animal, has never been 
able to reſiſt the united. Force of ſemale Charms. 
PrxkArs, ſaid Amelia, the whining Part of 
your Sex have been filly enough to lenguiſh at the 
Feet of a proud, ſtubborn Beauty, and to acknow- 
ledge, with humble Airs, that they were ſubdued 
by her reſiſtleſs Arms. But what ! are you Ma- 
ſters of Reaſon, you Heroes of Reſolution and Bra» 
very, unable to cope with a weak, filly Woman, 
2 —— mon: 
tend ſhe has about her? As ſoon ſhould I believe 
that a Conqueror would exchange his triumphant 
24 

as that you would Liberty to 
—äũ ᷣ q —-„—¼ — 
r 2g. PE your 
You may believe it or not, as olcaſe, replied 
genio, but no Philoſophy — — heard of 
To, Wes ———ð 
ad graveſt Philoſophers, have been difarmed by 
our Sex, of all their Inſenſibility and Courage, 
had ſunk, irretrieyeably funk into the ſoft 
ptiꝛuty; and by doing fo, have deſcended to the 
Rate of ordinary Mortals. How unjuſtly then do 
ou complain of Nature, that fhe bas left you weak 
nd defenceleis? She has been palpably partial in 
0 — and, by the Superiority ſhe has given 
pon over Man, hath ſet * the Head oF ma 
| We could perceive thro' the Quick-ſet, by the | 
K-niew we had, that Auelia oped. with. 00 
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ſmall Pleaſure to Eugenio; but, affecting an Air 
Coldneſs and Diſdain, ſhe made anſwer, F warrant 
Eugenio, for all your fine Speeches, you would 
laugh heartily at the Simplicity of that Girl, who 
ſhould fall into the Nooſe, and, believing you fin. 
cere, ſhould imagine herſelf poſſeſt of all thoſe fi. 
tal Weapons, killing Darts, and what not, which 
you talk of. I am reſolved, however, you ſhal 
not impoſe upon me; I know your ſeducing Atty 
and am armed againſt your Eloquenee, by the In 
„ and the Indifference of m 

own. 
Urox this, he rapt her Fun, and turned ah 
with a kind of ſcornful Smile. 

DAR Madam! returned Bix 1 with: am 
thing I could ſay or do, could ſecure me again 
that captivating Charm, which dwells in the Loch 
of a fine Woman, and ſpeaks ſo movingly in even 
Air and Geſture; My Heart is neither Rock na 
Adamant ; I feel it made of pure Fleſh, Fleſh 
the tendereſt kind. And when the blind mis 
chievous Boy draws his Shafts from Amelia 's Qui. 
ver, and aims them here (pointing to his Breaſt 
Books cannot ſhield me, Philoſophy's a Dream 
and whether J run into Solitude or Society, the 
Dart acecmpanics me, ſticking faſt in my Heart. 

Pnoo ! replied Amelia, ſtill with an Air of In- 
difference, which did not, however, quite hide 
the Pleaſure that ſparkled in her Eyes; now-you 
talk quite out of Character: Scholars, the profel 
Lovers of Learning, ſhould never affect the modi 
Rant of Beaus and pretty Fellows. Beſides, whi 
9551 mind this Common- place Stuff you fea 
? profuſely 
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profuſely, and without diſtinction, to every hand- 
[Wome Girl that comes in your way? 
o, Mapan! returned Eugenio, it is not every 
unandſome Girl that would extort ſuch Confeſſions 
rom me; but when a Man feels a real Paſſion, he 
uſt talk in a Strain that may reſemble, perhaps, 
but which will be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by a Judge 
in thoſe matters, from the ordinary, inſipid Compli- 
{nents of unfeeling Prattlers. Love dictates — - - 

Mexx Stuff! Eugenio, ſaid Amelia, interrupting 
m; you ought to talk of no other Love, but that 
}f Knowledge; nor of other Beauties, but thoſe re- 
ned ones I have heard of, Truth and Virtue—Leave 
ain Compliment, and all the common Cant of 
ove and Darts and Wounds, to Boys and Girls 
hat juſt begin to read Romances. Get you home 


your Character. Are you not aſhamed to owe 
our Inſtruction to a Woman? Saying ſo, ſhe tapped 
im on the Shoulder with her Fan, and ſtarted up 


f Triumph, while Eugenio looked ſomewhat diſ- 
oncerted, little expecting fo grave a Lecture from 
ch a gay Lady. 

We were not a little diverted, to fn 4 chus 
iſſembling with Eugenio. As there was to be a 
eeting of the Club in the Evening, Sopiron ſaid; 
intended to rally him upon his Morning Adven- 
re, and make a little merry at his F riend's Ex- 
ons 

ISarp,I thought that might be an Affair of ſome 
licacy, and poſiibly, | before Company, might 
pub 


— 
7 ‚ . 


> your Book, know your ſelf, and what is expected 


ith a graceful kind of Diſorder, anda certain Air 


[ 
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put Eugenio too much to the Bluſh, Heide 
you, Sir, added T, are the ben Jadge what Free 
* may uſe with him. 

* SopHRON anſwered, that Eugenio was not cad 
put out of coantenaizce on ſuch Subjects, and that 
5 were no unuſual thing among 

- ACCORDINGLY, niche Evening, when Eageni 
appeared at the Club in a gayer Dreſs, and with 4 
ſprightlier Air than uſual ; — a little indifferen 
Converſation, Sopbron ſaid, So, Eugenio, I willly 
a Wager you have been ſipping Tea with ſomꝗ 
Nymph or other, and have been ſhewing aw 
with your uſual Gaiety ; you ſeem to tread fo light 
and wear that ſprightly Air and Humour, wil 
which the Preſence of the Ladies is apt to inſpir 
our Sex; thoſe eſpecially, who are their profel 
Admirers. Now will I engage to hit off ſore ( 
the Topics, on which you have been diſplaying 
8 

Tnar, replied he, I fairly defy you todo. 1% h 
imagine, I ſuppoſe, that, like ſome filly Fellow 
the Town, I have been canting on Love, and ei 
hauſting the thread-bare Common-places of 2 
dern C 

I Do not pretend to judge, faid Sopbron, 


WI 


are other People's Common · places, but I thin 
can ſhrewdly gueſs at yours. Confoſs ingenuouſſ i: hn 
have you not been haranguing ſome fair Lady « t ho 
the Charms of Beauty, its _ Energy? BY 
how weak and ill-provided Men are againſt ui . 
wondrous Eloquence of a fair Face, a wintiing® — 
e: 
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WE Have you not completely armed the Ladies againſt 
(s, ſurrounded them with Darts, Inſtruments of 
Conqueſt, and all the Weapons of Deſtruction? 
J Nay, my Friend, if you ſtill deſerve that Name, 
have you not ſupplanted Man, robbed him of his 
confeſt Superiority over the Creation, and graced 
Woman with the Spoils ? As for Philoſophy and 
Reaſon, thoſe Privileges of our Manhood, theſe, I 
ſuppoſe, have been given up as empty Names, in- 
ſufficient to defend us againſt ſoft Glances and ſe- 
ithin theſe two Hours, confeſſed Love, and made 
an Offer of a bleeding Heart ? 
 Evcenito, for all his Aſſurance, was in ſome 
meaſure diſconcerted by ſo unexpected an Attack. 
could not help remembring the large Enco- 
2 had made ſo lately on Beauty and fe- 
e Power, nor durſt he flatly deny the rapturous 
trains into which the ſprightly Ame had ſo art- 
ly led him. Putting, however, the beſt Face 
ze could on the matter, he replied, I wonder, 
dopbron, how you come to ſuſpect me of ſuch high 
Degrees of Complaiſance to the Fair, as, by a new 
ind of Treachery, to ſurrender the Intereſts of Phi- 
pſophy, our beſt Friend and Guardian, into the 
dands of our declared Enemies. Whatever my At- 
achment may be to the other Sex, Charity begins 
t home, and Self-Love is the fupreme Paſſion, 
ok Baa eee the hn e bene | 
lace, 
Tatk not, my Friend, returned Sepbren ceniing; 
f Reaſon ! in Affairs, where Love and the Fair Sex 
are 
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are concerned. By virtue of the ancient üg 
tives of this elegant Paſſion, Reaſon is excluded: the 
Paſſien is, like the Power which ſovereign Princes 
aſſume, to be accountable to none; and all Ranks 
from the Hero down to the Peaſant, ſtoop to it 
ees without Reſiſtance. Beſides, Eugene, 
your Heart is none of the adamantine kind it is 
all ſoft and penetrable the very Butt of Cupid 
and ſtuck thiek with his Darts. Neither Books, 
nor Philoſophy are any Defence or Refuge to you. 

WELL, I confeſs frankly, ſaid Eugenio, Þ hate 
been Fool enough to talk ſometimes at this roman. 
tic Rate; but pray mydulge me, my good Friend, 
am I betrayed by the cunning, the inſinuating * # #, 
has ſhe expoſed my * and laughed at a5 
F ondneſs? * 

No indeed, Sir, 2 bot by voi 
(elf. Aſk me no more Queſtions; only take 
- Friend's Advice; govern . yourſelf with more Di 
cretion and Secrecy. for the future take cart 
who overhears your ſublime Rahts;-and know wel 
the Character of thoſe on whom you Laviſh ”_ 
Tendernefs and ComplaiſancteQ. 

Tur Company. were not a little dverted ul 
this pleaſant Dialogue, and could ſearce forbeuſi ** 
laughing at the Confuſion and Simplicity which 
appeared in Eugenio's Looks. He had, however 
the Preſence of Mind to thank Sophron for li 
kind Advice; and added, with ſome Indignation 
J muſt take care, I find, how I ever truſt Coquet 
and conceited Girls with even unmeaning Deck 


rations of a Paſſion, who may either fooliſhly mi 
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take our Aim, or ſlily draw us on only to 5 5 
at Us. | 
Do not blame, replied Sophron, your fair Com- 
panion, but remember where the Scene of your 
Gallantry lay, and thank your Stars that you fell 


can make merry with your gallant Excurſions. 
HxREUTON Hiero aſked, how it comes about 
that Flattery and F alſehood are ſo faſhionable 
and prevailing between the Sexes? That Honeſty 
is generally reckoned Ruſticity, and Truth is fre- 
quently accounted Rudeneſs and ill Manners? That 
he is generally eſteemed the Man of the moſt ac- © 
compliſhed Character, who can act beſt the Part of - 
a polite Hypocrite, who can diſguiſe his real Sen- 
timents moſt artfully, and expreſs with moſt Ap- 
pearance of Sincerity thoſe he has not? | 
Coxsr ANA faid bluntly, that it was owing ei- 
ther to the Folly or Knavery of the Men. For 
ſome are caught with mere Show, and imagine that - 
a fine Complexion, or a handſome Set of Features, 
include every Virtue and Perfection. But to ſpeak 
plainly, Gentlemen, I would rather aſcribe it to 
the Artifice of thoſe who love to flatter Women 
with ſoothing Speeches, and pompous Titles, and 
entertain them with the frothy Stuff of Flames, 
Daggers, Poiſon, and the reſt of that inſipid Cant, 
that, by thus applying to fleir Weakneſs, they 
may the more effectually accompliſh their own 
wicked Deſigns. I pity the Women that fall into 
the hands of ſuch artful Knaves. But I do not 
know, whether the Women are. quite blameleſs 
in the Affair. Some of them, I am afraid too 
5 + many, 


into the hands of Friends, — without expoſin 85 Wi 
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many, may imagine that their ones. 5 conſiſts 
in their Outſide, and therefore eaſily ſwallow 
any ridiculous Tale, which flatters their chief Ex. 
cellence. For that Flattery takes always the ſureſt 
Aim, and pierceſt deepeſt, which points at the 
Quality we moſt value ourſelves upon. Thus the 
Cunning of the Men, and Credulity of the Wo- 
men, tally to-one another, and give riſe to a perpe- 
tual Round of Falſchood and Impoſture. Surely 
it leaſt of all becomes Philoſophers to-contribute to 
the Deception of the Innocent but Vain. 
EuGeN1o thinking himſelf aimed at by this laſt 
Remark, was going ts make ſome Reply with a 
little Warmth, when Hiero mildly interpoſed be- 
rween them, and obſerved, that ke really believed 
many might aſſiſt in that Deception, without any 
bad Intentions, and merely to pleafe thoſe they 
converſe with—that he thought the Fault com- dor 
Plained of was chiefly owing to the reading of Ro-. am 
mances, Novels and Plays, which are generally” 
ſtuffed with unnatural Conceits, fantaſtic Charac-W P*"" 
fers, bombaſt Compliment, and extravagant Love, thir 
Theſe, added he, are put early into the hands d cia! 
the Youth of both Sexes, which, for want d 
better Entertainment, they greedily catch at and 
admire, as the Quin uinteſſence of Politeneſs. Thei 
Heads are quite filled with wonderful Adventures 
Love-Scenes, pure diſintereſted Paſſions, and al 
the wild Viſions of Romance. So that the Young- 
ers grow admirable Proficients in the unmeaning 
Jargon of a thing they call Gallantry, learn to lif 
out the Language of Love before they feel the 
al Paſſion, and feign Wonder and Extacy, to * 
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they are perfect Strangers. Theſe are the falſe In- 
centives of Nature, which, by raiſing unnatural 
Fancies and Defires, ſupplant the genuine Paſſions, 
diſguiſe our original Feelings, and teach a Language 
foreign to Human Nature. Happy had it been for 
Mankind, that thoſe filly diſtorted Productions of 
the Brain, the Spawn of Ancient Romance, and 
modern Gallantry, had never been written; ſince they 
tend ſo much to corrupt the Minds of -the Youth, 
and fill them with Chimera and Affectation, in- 
ſtead of uſeful Knowledge, juſt Pictures of Life 
and moral Entertainment: Converſation had not 
then been ſtuffed with ſo much falſe Politeneſs and 
hollov/ Sophiſtry, nor both Sexes contributed fo 

heartily to deceive and be deceived by each other. 
EuGex10, who ſeemed impatient to ſpeak all 
the time Hiero was talking, when he ſaw he had 
done, faid with ſome Sharpneſs; Gentlemen, 1 
ama little ſurprized, firſt, at your preſent Queſtion, 
which caſts an odious Reflection on both Sexes, 
particularly on the Ladies, whoſe Character I 
think myſelf, in honour, bound to maintain, eſpe- 
cally in their Abſence: and next, at your Strain of 
Reaſoning upon it. You put me in mind of a cer- 
tain Species of Philoſophers I have heard of, whe, 
taking Facts for granted, and begging their Prin- 
ciples, make admirable Deductions from them, 
and ſhow wondrous Ingenuity in reconciling Facts 
to their Theories. In like manner, Gentlemen, 
you have firſt ſuppoſed the Fact, that Flattery and 
Falſchood is the faſhionable Method of Intercourſe 
between the Sexes, ——and that the greateſt Knave 
the moſt accompliſhed, and conſequently the 
| 2 moſt 
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moſt acceptable Character: then, having taken it 
for granted, that the Gallantry which prevails a- 
mong the gay Part of the World, is nothing elſe 
but the Art of feigning or diſguiſing one's Paſ-, 
ſions, you conclude, with full Aſſurance, that it 
is an unmeaning and fantaſtic,.or a moſt pernicions 
thing, It were no hard matter, by ſuch a vague 
way of reaſoning, to praiſe or cenſure any thing, 
But I hope, Gentlemen, you will not allow your- 
ſelves to be miſled by a general Clamour. You 
muft permit me, at leaſt, to doubt of the Fact. 
For tho' ſome giddy Girls are filly enough to de- 
light in Panegyric and hioh-Qcained Compliments, 
yet all Women of Senſe do moſt heartily deſpiſe the WW ** 
wanton Effuſions of an indiſcreet and exceſſive of 
Complaiſance. And whoever is much in the thi 
World, will find that moſt Ladies are more apt to Of 
regard the Men of plain Senſe and unaffected Beha- Hat 
viour, who ſpeak as they think, and appear juſt WW cal 
what they are, than the moſt ſpecious inſinuating Wl tho 
Hypocrite, or the moſt noiſy Pretender. For they WM La 
no leſs abhor and dread that Converſation or Con · ¶ iinc 


duct which favours of Artifice and Diſſimulation, Wi ſen: 
how gilded ſoever with voluble Speeches and cho 
ſmooth Addreſs, than they are pleaſed with the \ 
fober Exprefſions of a genuine Eſteem. The u. to 
tificial polite Seducer may perhaps take for a fen nati 
Afternoons, but better Acquaintance unmaſks him thor 
and he ſoon becomes conſpicuous, through thotWl was 
thin Covers he wears about him and then he abo 
hated, if he is not deſpiſed. Im 

I Au wonderfully delighted, ſaid Conſtant, 1 wall 
hear ſuch a Remark made by Eugenio, who ſhoui Cal 


Know the. Truth of he matter; and with, for thi 
Honod 
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Honour of the Sex, it were beyond doubt. But 
my Unacquaintedneſs with what you call the Beau- 
Monde, is the Reaſon perhaps that I ſtill retain 
ſome Grains of Infidelity about me; therefore I 
"ſhould be glad to be aſſured by him in ſober Se- 
riouſneſs and good Earneſt, that your ine Ladies 
like the ſincere, better than they do the ine Gen- 
tleman, and with to have true rather than ſnaotb 
things ſaid to them. Is it really ſo, Eugenio? 
I Am afraid, replied Eugenio, it would be a vain 
Attempt for me to endeavour to remeye my 
Friend's remaining Grains of Infidelity, who has 
not the moſt advantageous Prepoſſeſſions in favour 
of the Fair- Sex. I would only appeal to what 1 
think a very ſubſtantial Proof of the real and ſerious 
Opinion of the Ladies, as well as of their Affection; 
namely, that though the fine Gentleman, as Conſian: 
calls him, or ſmooth Speaker, may poſſibly he 
chought the moſt agreeable for a little Tea- Table 
Talk, or the propereſt Partner at a Ball; yet we 
find they generally prefer the Man of Worth, the 
ſenſible and true Friend, when they think of 
chuſing a Companion for Life. 
WELL, ſubjoined Conſtant, I am n content to yield 
to Eugenio better Acquaintance with the Incli- 
nations of the ee I proteſt, IJ hardly 
thought their Taſte had been ſo juſt, but that it 
was more madiſh to prize the gaudy and refined 
above the plain and limple. I ſhall begin to think 
I may, by and by, get into the Mode myſelf. But 
will Eugenio be ſo good, as to explain this ſame 
e of his, that I may know whether I have 
Chance for improving in ĩt f 
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I Fiwp, ſaid Eugenio, my Friend inclines to h 
pleaſant, But were I to defend this Gallantry o 
mine, as he is pleaſed to call it, I ſhould not chuſe Mt 
to appeal to the Deciſion of ſo unfeeling a Judgt 9 
as Conflant; much leſs ſhould 1 reckon myſch © 
obliged to defend Romances, or that kind of Gal. * 
lantry with which they are fo plentifully ſtored, il 7* 
Tam for a more natural kind of it. But I do Ve 
not know any thing that has been more miſtaken, an 
or leſs underſtood than this Affair. For after ** 
all that has been ſaid for and againſt it, what, n “ 
the name of wonder, is Gallantry but the amiable 


Correſpondence of Minds, carried on between thi li 
two Sexes by the Intervention of kind Language Ml ©" 
Looks, Air and Geſture? If any other Creature u 
ſurely Man was made for Society; and if for any * 
certainly above all others, for that ſweeteſt, and 7 


moſt endearing one with Woman. To cultivat 
this, he is prompted by the moſt powerful and 
tender Inſtincts of his Nature, which Conſtai 
may diſown if he will, but which he may poſlibh 
- feel to his Coſt one time or other. For Nature 
a ſtubborn thing. It may indeed be concealed 
dliiſguiſed, but rarely maſtefed by Art. Its I 

ſtincts are, in a manner, irreſiſtible ; and though oi 

Paſſions may be cluded for ſome time, they wil 

return upon us with ſo much the greater Violent 


for having been checked in their natural Court | = 
But vrhy diſavow Paſſions, which are at onee ſo ll cle 2 
tural, and whoſe Influence is ſo cheering and beni hal 
ficial? Does not Man find, in the Indulgence inſp 


- thoſe ſocial Affections, the ſweeteſt Repoſe, T 
he is fatigued with the neceſſacy Toils and Buſve 
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of Life? And does not the very Exerciſe of them 
tend to humanize his Mind, and refine his Man- 
ners? Shall the manly and generous Commerce of 
Sentiments, which ſubſiſts among a. few. ſelect - 
Friends, be deemed natural, and becoming the 
human Dignity; and ſhall that milder and more 
ſoftened Union and Intercourſe between the two 
Sexes, which ſprings from cenſenting Features 
and Paſſions, be thought romantic and unnatu- 
ral, or beneath the Gravity of either owr manly 
or philoſophic Character? But perhaps, Gentle- 
men, you will ſay you do not deny that the Pafe 
fon which is*the Foundation of Gallantry, is juſt 
and natural; only you think the Ways uſually” 
taken to expreſs it, are inſincere, and often delu- 
five, or at leaſt extravagant and abſurd, But pray 
tell me what dictates a proper Language for the Paſ- 
ſions? Is it not Nature herſelf? And are not the Ge- 
nerality open to the variogs Impreſſions of Nature; 
and do they not ſpeak as they arg prompted from 
within? Art may indeed counterfeit, or perhaps re- 
fine upon the Language ef Nature; but it will never 
have that powerful and perſuaſive Charm, which 
ſeldom fails to accompany Nature, It will ſtill pe- 
tray the Conſtraint and Affectat ion from which it 
proceeds, If we mean to reach the Heart, our 
Language, be it of the Eyes or Voice, muſt come 
directly from it. Now 1 aſk, what an infipid 
thing were human Life, if not ſeaſaned with the 
elegant Refinements of Love and Gallantry, and all 
thoſe tender Delicacies of Converſation which are 
inſpired by female Softneſs, and directed by good 
Manners? How naked and unadorned are the 
G 4 Coarſer 
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coarſer Indulgences of Paſſion, if ſtript of all the 
Charms borrowed from mutual Eſteem, Sympa- 
thy and kind Endearment? I am afraid, Gentle. 
men, without theſe we - ſhould degenerate into 
perfect Savages, and be overgrown with Claws ri. 
and Naſtineſs. I refer you, for farther Satisfaction 
in this matter, to the Hiſtory of the Amazons, ſo Wer 
humorouſly told by the Spectator. 

I Finp, ſaid Hrero, that Eugenio has, with a 
good deal of Zeal, and no leſs Art, endeavoured ſy 
to vindicate modern Gallantry. I ſhall not deny, NPaft 
that with proper Reſtrictions, and in a certain 
way of explaining it, the thing may bear a Mean. 
ing ſoft enough; but I much doubt whether, with 
all his ingenious Caſuiſtry, he can defend it as it i 
generally practiſed, and in the ordinary Accepta- Wl di 
tion of the Word. For is it not either a concerted 
Syſtem of Fraud and Diſguiſe, to ruin the Inno- 
cent? Or an artful Application to the Vanity and 
Pride of the Sex, to delude them into the Be- 
lief of a counterfeited Paſſion in us, or to enſnare rac 
them into a real one themſelves? Or ſhould it be y ur 
Jeſs criminal, is it not, ſuppoſing the beſt of it, 
a low and promiſcuous Proſtitution of Praiſe; with- | 
out regard to Merit, or the Circumſtances of iſo ui 
Time, Place or Perſons? This is commonly termed 
good Breeding, and he is called 'a polite gallant 
Man, who can, with moſt Addreſs, adminiſter prey 
this intoxicating Draught; but if it lead the other pi 
Sex, of whoſe Innocence and Virtue we ought to 
be Patrons, to an overweaning Conceit of them- 
ſelves, or to a Reliſh of unjuſt Applauſe, I ſhould 
A chuſe to be reckoned unmannerly and ungallant, ¶ Neav. 
— - _ rathe | 


r 
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cher than contribute to ſuch a hurtful Deluſion 
xr wreng Taſte. But how much more criminal 
muſt it be, by a Train of little Artifices, or, if you 
will, fine Compliments and tender Proteſtations of 
Friendſhip, or Love, tis no matter which, to ſteal 
pon an innocent unguarded Creature, and rob 
her of a Heart, whoſe Perſon you never meant to 
poſſeſs! 

WovLD you then, pe Eugenio, never 
ſay a pretty thing to a Lady, unleſs you felt a real 
Paſſion, nor carry on a' gallant Correſpondence 

ith a female Friend, in which you both found 

utual Pleaſure and Improvement, without think- 
ng your ſelf obliged to court her in form; 

I WouLD never, anſwered Hero, fay a thing 
did not think, nor would I even ſay all I thought, 
f] ſuſpected I ſhould thereby nouriſh that Vanity 

ought rather to ſtarve; much leſs would I pro- 
els a Friendſhip, which might eaſily be interpre- 
ed into a Paſſion. ' Tis dangerous, my Friend, to 
practiſe upon honeſt unſuſpecting Hearts, and high- 
y ungenerous in us, whom Nature hath appointed 
he Guardians of the F air-Sex, to attempt, by the 
rtful Refinements of a real or affected Friendſhip, 
o undermine the Aﬀectigns of thoſe to whom 
ve never intend a full Return. The -infatiable 
bandoned Rover, who prowls day and night to 
prey updn the Honour of the Sex, is not, in my 
Opinion, ſo cool and complete a Villain as the 
upple inſinuating Gallant, who invades their un- 

ullied and defenceleſs Minds. The one openly 

rofeſſes his Deſigns, and, by a direct Attack, en- 
avours to ruin their. Perſons and Reputation, 

which 
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which may poſſibly be retrieved by their future Be, 
haviour. The other debauches their Principles, and, 
by his wiley Arts, preys upon their tender Heart, 
robs them of their Peace and Freedom, and per, 
haps after all, with a ſavage unfeeling Mind, aban. 
— them to the Pangs of a cruel Jealouſy, or di 
appointed Paſſion. 
Fax be it from me, replied Ravens to vindi, 
cate a Gallantry that draws ſo deep: but do not the 
moſt ordinary Rules of good Manners impoſe 
kind of Neceſſity upon us, of ſaying as well a 
doing a great many agrecable things to the L.. 
dies, which cannot be warranted by the ftricefil'® 
Veracity? How ſhocking would the Society eva 
of Men be, with one another, were they to diſply 
all that Pride, Selfiſhneſs, . Peeviſt 
neſs and Contempt of others, which they ofts 
feel? Politeneſs thereſore requires, that they hid 
thoſe Paſſions as diſcreetly as they can, and put « 
the Appearances of ſuch as are moſt contrary, Tix 
greater Advantage or Superiority one Man has o 
another by Birth, Rank, Fortune, ee 
pliſhments of Body or Mind, good Breedin 
obliges him to leſſen that Diſtance by a pes | 
Affability, and more obſequious Airs of Compla 
ſance. This is ſtill more decent and Necell 
with regard to the Fair-Sex. We can hardly ſhe 2 
chem too much Reſpect, qr pay them too great [ 
Deference, that we may conceal, and, in fon 
degree, compenſate to them the Superiority whi 
Nature hath given us over them. We could n 
otherwiſe converſe-on equal Terms, but ſhould! 
A. or formidable to . to whom Nau 
inte end 
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intended we ſhould be the moſt agreeable. And 
while we are ſtudying to make ourſelves thus 


and weigh every Word with a ſcrupulous Nicety; 
eſpecially when we are animated with all that 
Tendernefs and Effuſion of Heart, with which we 
are inſpired by their fair Preſence? 

i CaxxoT help thinking, returned Zero, that 
ve may be abundantly affable and complaiſant, 
without being falſe or hypocritical. We may ſhew 
a juſt and decent Reſpect to others without any 


EDO ES 
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ry of them, But did real Politencfs, and fome 
Degree of Falſehood, run up into one another, and 
Jecome, in any Inſtance, inſeparable, whuch I do 
dt think is ever the. Caſe; I ſhould, without 
Demur, appeal 


Man would chuſe to be ſingular in Trifles ; every 
good Man will dare to be ſo, where he thinks 
> Laws of Truth and Happinefs of Mankind 
concerned, But good Breeding, which is only 
more refined Humanity, can never oblige us to 
iſpreſs the one, or ſacrifice the other. 


A with Eugenio, in thinking that the Source 
x the Bel which Hiero complained of, was to be 
d from ſome powerful Diſpoſition or Inſtinct, 
oven With our very Nature. I do not fay, 
Med te that Nature leads us to Falſchood and 


ercourſe of Lying between the Sexes: but I be- 
I lieve 


agrecable, how is it poſſible to check our Fancy, 


ſervile Abaſement of ourſelves or difingenuous Flat- 


from what is well-bred and fa- . 
ionable, to what is honeſt and right. No wiſe 


r who had not interpoſed in the De 
as. perceiving it was now at an end, faid, he 


Deceit, or ever intended there ſhould be an Its 
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Charms, or the Appearance of them, add won 


ve ought to guard againſt the Biaſs of Nat 
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lieve Nature has ſoftened the rough -male Hear 
with fuch a Tenderneſs towards the other Sex 
as is apt to heighten their Excellencies in our Eye 
and betray us into many agreeable: Deluſions i 
their favour. Our mutual Sympathy eaſily rum 
wp to Paſſion: and where Paſſion has once the 
aſcendant, it ſoon brings over the Judgement ty 
its Party. We naturally ſpeak in the Languag: 
of the prevailing Paſſion: Be it really felt, or only 
affected, the Diſcourſe will accompany it, - and 
the. of a Colour. In the former Caſe indeed, the 
Language will be natural, and, amidſt all the Floy 
of Fondneſs and Folly, will {till wear the Ap 
Pearance of Truth. But in proportion as Natur 
4s exaggerated or perverted, our Language will ap 
pear falſe and unnatural. Beauty lends its pre. 
vailing Aid to carry on the Deception, and moril 


derful Force to the natural Tenderneſs. Goal 
Manners too concur to poliſh and refine. the Pal 
ſion, and ſhow it in the moſt agreeable Light 
according to the reigning Mode. No wonder then 
af ſuch a Mixture frequently works up the Pal 
ſions of Mankind to a height of Extravagancg 
and that Extravagance vents itſelf in high-ſtrained 
Praiſes, and. luxuriant Compliments. « However, 


and F aſhion,: wherever they would ons 
and never be tempted, by any Conſideration v 
ſoever, to act againſt the ſiricteſt Rules of 


Jor-Hooanuty. 
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} HILAN DE R honouring us with his dag - 
E pany laſt Night, told us he had been at“ * 

or ſome days, here he had ſeen a Man of a very 
extraordinary Character, whoſe chief Excellence 
ay in the Knowledge of Books, among which 

e was buried alive. As he is, proceeded he, a pro- 
ound-Admirer of Antiquity, it is only the Volumes 
pf the Ancients, or thoſe which were publiſhed in 

he firſt Age, after the Revival of Learning, that he 

ill deign to look into. He profeſſes a perfect Con- 
mpt of the later Moderns, whom he uſes to call 
he Muſhrooms of a Day; and ſays, it is only thoſe 
igh Spirits that have been mellowed by Time, and 
ood the Teſt of Ages, that are worth taſting. 
The firſt time I happened to be in his Company, 
ot being well acquainted with. his Character, | 
but having only heard that he was a Man of Learn- - | | 
ng, I aſked him if he had read Mr. Pope's Eſſay | 
n Man. He told me, Sir, you may ſpare your ſelf 
he trouble of aſking me ſuch Queſtions. I read no 
odern Books, but thoſe Authors only of the laſt 
Age, who have ſignalized themſelves by collecting 
nd unfolding to us the ineſtimable Treaſures of 
Antiquity. The Moderns are all Waſps or Drones. 
Their whole Buſineſs is to ſting one another, or to 
uck the Honey of the laborious and generous Bees 
f ancient Times, which they pretend to diſtribute 
s their own, If you take from their Compoſi- 
ions thoſe exalted 8 pirits they have derived from 
| choc, What remains is only a Caput Mortuum. 
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Robbers, who thus load themſelves with the Spoil 
of the honeſt and induſtrious Part of Mankind, 
ought to be baniſhed the Republic. of Letters, and 
publickly condemned as Thieves. Commend me 
to a Homer, a Plato, or an Ariſtotle, thoſe Parent 
of Learning, who, with immenſe” Sagacity and 
Labour, ranſacked every Corner of Nature, ga 
thered from every Flower and Plant, their precious 
Stores, and then imparted them to the whole 
World, with a Generoſity equal to their vaſt Eru. 
dition, Theſe, Sir, are the Books I chuſe to read 


—— Tuvat integros accedere Fontes, 
Atque baurire:— 


I aſked pardon for preſuming to trouble him with 
Queſtions about any ing he did not like and 
decently retired. 
I Wiir lay any Wager, ſaid Eugenio, this muſty 
Mortal knows no more of Men than he does d 
modern Books, and is as great a Stranger to the 
. Faſhions of modern Life, as he is a Connoiſſeur u 
the Modes and Forms of the ancient World. 
will engage he can adjuſt the Plaits of a Roma 
Toga, better than he can thoſe of his own Gown, 
if he wears one; and will tell you the Value of 
Mina or Attic 8 better 5 of a Aſeydor 
or Piece of Eight, 
| You judge very truly, replied Philander, he 
a mere Book-worm,——perfetly ignorant of the 
moſt common Decencies of Life. His odd Aſped 
and uncouth Addreſs, as well as the little Conve 
ſation J had with him, made me inquire mat 
particularly into his Character. I found hin 
Eugenio, to be ſuch as you imagine in every 5 


{pet 
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ect. He never reads any News, and knows no- 
thing of what is doing in the World about him. 
The Revolutions of Europe give him no Concern, 
w him they are mere Frifles, I am not certain, 
if he knows what Form of Government he lives un- 
der, but he can trace the Grecian and Roman Re- 
publics from their Origin, through all the Steps of 
their Progrefs and various Revolutions, to their 
Decay. He can harangue to you whole Hours 
of all the great Characters of Antiquity; but a 
Lord Chancellor, or a Prime Miniſter of Great Bri- 
tain, are too puny Objects to attract his Notice. 
When he appears in Company, you ſee ſomething 
ſingular and oddly antique in his Dreſs. A Wig is 
too modern an Invention for him, and he would 
fin introduce the looſe Robes of Antiquity, which, 
he ſays, are at once majeſtic, and ſalutary to the 
human Conftitution, inſtead of the ſtiff ſhort 
Clothes of the Gothic Cut. If, at any time, he 
ſtumble into a Company of Ladies, they are quite 
frighted at his aukward Appearance, and aſk one 
another from what mouldy Cell this Wonder has 
crept, He talks to them of Cuſtoms they never 
heard of, and in a Style as antique as his Manner, 
quotes Scraps of ancient Story, and brings Sanchu- 
mathon, or Diodorus Siculus, and Dionyfius Hali- 
carnaſſenſis for his Vouchers; and informs them of 
the Faſhions worn by Aſpa/ia, or Cleopatra, and 
other celebrated Toafts of Antiquity. Ten to one 
x ſome Piece of his Dreſs is not awry, or inde- 
cently unbuttoned. - But the Ladies make ample 
Reprifals upon him, when they talk of Balls, Maſ- 
querades and R:iJotto's, Tetes and Robe de Chambre's, 
an 
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] 

an Idiom as barbarousand unknown to him, as his l 
Greek 1s to them. 0 
Tux Company were both ſurprized and enters it 
tained, to hear of ſuch an Oddity in our Times, 


0 
when every body's Taſte is ſo much modernized, is 
 SoPHRON faid, What pity is it. to ſee ſo much ne 
Learning miſapplied and rendered, in a manner, Bl ye 
uſeleſs in Life, through the perverted Taſte: of its ¶ ſu 
Poſſeſſor? How — farther will a little Grain of N 
good Senſe go, in the way of Bufineſs and Prac- Sc 
tice of the World, than whole Loads of uſelen an 
Erudition? I doubt not, but this good Man, with MF i 
the help of a little more Judgement, or by having {Wan 
his Studies directed in a right Channel, might have 
roſe to ſomething conſiderable in the World: to! 
whereas now he grows mouldy and ſuperannuated wa 
in his Cloſet, or perhaps riſes no higher than the Co 
Character of an able Grammarian, or laborious Ware 


Lexicographer. What a different Creature is he 
from thoſe great Scholars and Ancients he ſo much 
admires! Homer, we are told by one of his inge- 
nious Hiſtoriographers, was a welcome Gueſt at 
the Tables of the Great. Princes courted the 
ſtrolling Bard, and he ſhone in the Company of 
the Ladies, who liſtened to him with ſilent Won- 
der, while he painted the Charms of a Helen, « 
ſung the melodious Hymns of Minerva and Venue 
He was thoroughly acquainted with their Mods 
of Dreſs, and could entertain them with all the 
pretty Trinkets that go to the Coëffure of a fins 
Lady. A Plato, even a divine Plato, and his er 
alted Maſter, the Parent of practical and mord 
Philoſophy, condeſcended to ſtoop to the Appre 
| henſioil 
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henſions of the meaneſt Artiſan, and to talk in plain 
Greek, of the moſt common Affairs of Life. Is 
it not prepoſterous then, to admire Antiquity ſo 
much, and yet not imitate that Part of it which 
is the moſt commendable? To -prafeſs ſuch a Ve- 
neration for its moſt illuſtrious Men, yet be the 
very Reverſe of their Character? And yet are not 
ſuch Inconſiſtencies too often to be met with among 
Men of Learning? Nay, are not the profoundeſt 
Scholars frequently the moſt ignorant of the World, 
and the worſt qualified for Buſineſs, or making a 
Figure where they.oughtto per with moſt wigs 
and Advantage? 

I Cones, ſaid 3 if you will 1 me 
to ſay ſo, 1 have been often diverted with the-auk- 
ward Figure the generality of Scholars, or mere 
College-bred People make. If, at n time, they 
are drawn out of their Cells into the, World, and. 


he appear in polite, Company, they look like the In- 
ch babitants of another World, as perfect Strangers 
e- Philander's Acquaintance, to the Manners and” 
a {WF 2ſhions of this. Their Concern is viſible to all 


about them; like ſolitary Animals, who have lived 
n Caves and Deſarts, they ſeem to be afraid of 
ompany, and cannot bear to) have the Eyes of 
others fixed upon them. ow have I bluſhed to 


m 733 poor Creatures, with all their Duſt and 
ods ouldineſs about them, ſweating, for want of, 
thefW-107ing what to ſay, diſconcerted by. every G 
fue tion put to them, utterly at a loſs what to do 
erich their Hands, or how | to. diſpoſe of their 
rl imbe! 1 have ſeen the Silence of the Company 


ut them in an Agony, and make them redden 
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like a bluſhing Girl. What a Reproach does it caft 
on Learning, to ſee its Friends wearing ſo mean and 
ridiculous a Garb? If it unfits a Man for the. Com. 
merce of the World, or unqualifies him for Bu- 
fineſs, methinks he had better be without fo un. 
| — 2 I may fay ſo hurtful an r 


e ſubjoined, It is with deep Regret 
Eugenio, that I obſerve your Remark is generally 
too true. And I am afraid this is one Reaſon why 
Learning has been ſo often baniſhed from Company 
and the World, into Schools, and the Monkiſh 
Retreats of ſolitary Mortals, as if it were incom- 
patible with Politeneſs of Manners and elegant eaſj 
Converſation. One kind of Knowledge has been 
thought neceſſary to furniſh a learned Head, and 
quite another to form a Gentleman. People pre- 
ſume, without examining, becauſe ſome Men, r- 
puted learned, have been mere Simpletons in the 
common Affairs of Life, that therefore all Men d 
Learning muſt. be ſo. They take it for granted, 
that a Man who has a deal of Book-Lumber about 
him, is, on that very account, unqualified for th 
Practice of the World. Formerly, the Divorce be. 
tween Science and Capacity for Buſineſs, betweet 
Politeneſs and Learning, was not ſo common 
Sight as, I am afraid, it has been in later Times. Hoy 
many great Men in ancient Ages have united the 
Character of the Scholar and the Gentleman! 
Some of the ableſt Philoſophers of Antiquity - were 
Men of Action as well as Study: they ſhone inth 
Courts of Princes no lels than in the Walks ofPhi 

22» © "Iofopha 
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loſophers, — IG c3e5h as in A- 


cademies. 
Tux celebrated gages of Greece were all, but 


one, Governours in their reſpective Cities; and 
that one, I mean Thales, you know, Gentlemen, 

founded a famous School, to which he gave Laws, 
full as durable and extenfive as thoſe the others 
framed, by the Oracles of Wiſdom which he ut- 
tered. And if we conſider their Suceeſſors in Wiſ- 

dom, we ſhall find them no- wiſe inferiour in Repu- 

tation. Plato, for inſtance, whom Sophron juſt 

now mentioned, was a Man of the World, as well 

as a profound Scholar, a great Traveller, and withal 
: laborious Student, courted by Princes, and con- 
erſant among thoſe of the firſt Rank and Figure 
both at home and abroad. His noble Competitor, 
and Rival in Philoſophy, was no leſs a fineGentle= 

m and great Captain than a Philoſopher - of the 
frſt Order. And no Man ever knew better how 
o practiſe the deepeſt Maxims of Philoſophy on 
ie moſt trying and important Occaſions. Ariſtorle, 

mother of the Socratic Family, was a Man of im- 
enſe Learning and unwearied Application to the 
dciences, yet Tutor to a Prince, verſed and active 
n State-Affairs, joining the Elegance of a Court to 
he Depth of a Scholar. Thucydides diſtinguiſhed 
imſelf in the Service of his Country, both as a great 
neral and an eminent Citizen, and hath leſt be- 
ind him an immortal Monument of his Reach 
d Capacity in either Character. | 

In the amiable Polybius we ſee the polite Gentle. 
in, the generous Patriot, the able Stateſman, the | 


8 niverſal Traveller and Scholar. 
H 2 Nox 


rere 
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Non were the Roman Worthies inferiour to the 
illuſtrious Models from whom they drew. Wy 
not Cato the Cenſor, whom Livy characterizes 2 
ſo accompliſhed an Architect of his own Fortune, 
an excellent Lawyer, and able Speaker; a noble 
General, and withal deeply ſkilled.in all the Learn. 
ing of his Times? The Younger of that Name 
Joined the ſevereſt Practice to the moſt rigid Pre. 
cepts of Philoſophy, and was no leſs eminent for 
his Dignity and heroic Spirit, as a Magiſtrate, than 
for his Reach as a Scholar. | 

I Cannor help thinking, ſaid Eugenio, that 
both his Practice and Philoſophy were alike too mo- 
roſe and unfriendly far Society, eſpecially in a Stat 
where Conduct was as neceſſary as Courage to de. 
feat Villany, and where Virtue wanted the Ses. 
ſonings of Art to render it palateable to a corrupt 
People. 

; Pranars, replied Philander, Cato urged Thing 
with too impetuous a Career, and poſſibly his Vi. 
tue was of too blunt an Edge to cut through ſuch 
knotty and knaviſh Times; but, natural Temper 
is a ſtubborn thing to deal with, eſpecially if tie e 
Principles of Philoſophy co-operate with it. Bud 

- I hope, Eugenio, you have not the ſame Objectio Inte 

againſt his eminent Contemporary Cicero, in whom 

the Orator, Stateſman and Philoſopher combined ind 
to form a very illuſtrious Character. His vaſt Em- 
dition was no Prejudice to his political Capacity. 

It was all applied to public Good, or perſonal iF'® P. 

Glory. His Experience and Practice of the Worlt 

added Luſtre to his philoſophical Character, i 4% 

gave noble Heightenings to his Learning. f 


a 
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I W1sx, faid Conflant, your Orator had not 
Ellen into the very Reverſe af that Fault but juſt 
now condemned in Cato: I mean, a ſupple Verſa- 
tility of Manners, which made him truckle to the 
reigning Party, flatter and careſs thoſe Men he 
hated, and do many things beneath the Dignity of 
a Roman Citizen, and much more, of a profeſt 
Philoſopher. For my part, I had rather imitate 
the blunt, intrepid Honeſty of the ſurly Stic, and 
in doing ſo, continue always of a piece with my 
ſelf, than by flily trimming to Perſons and Times, 
become a very Proteus in my Character, or through 
2 filly Ambition to be agreeable to Knaves and 
Fools, forfeit my Dignity as a Man, 

Youcertainly make a right Choice, Conſtant, replied 
Philander ; and yet Iam perſuaded there is a uſt 
Mean between the inflexible Statelineſs and Cynical 
Honeſty of the Stoic, and the too pliable Turn and 
mooth artificial Addreſs of the Academic. But, me- 
inks, you are ſomewhat too ſevere upon this truly 
great Man, who, by the Confeſſion of his Enemies, 
vas a hearty Lover of his Country, and who, if ever 
he diſguiſed or departed from his real Character, 
lid it, the more effectually to promote the beſt of 
Intereſts, thoſe of Liberty and public Happineſs.— 
But he needs no Teſtimony of mine to vouch or 
indicate his Reputation, Let his Actions and 
immortal Writings do it for him. It will at leaſt 
be owned, that his Character is ſufficient Authority 
o prove the Point for which I produced it. 1 
night name many others for the ſame purpoſe; 
alu Emilius, Scipio Africanus, Lucullus, and 
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particularly. Cæſar, in whom we admire the fine 
Scholar, as much as the well-bred Gentleman, the 
elegant Orator, the accompliſhed Politician, the 
unrivalled Commander, and only regret that ſuch 
ſuperiour Talents ſhould have beeh employed, 
mean abuſed, to the execrable Defign of enſlaving 
his Country. — But there is no Occafion to produce 
Examples to prove that genuine Learning, and'the 
brighteſt active Accompliſhments, are not incom- 
patible. I will not ſay that modern Times db not 
afford many Inſtances of the fame Truth, But 
believe they are rarer, Many eminent Stateſmen, 
Captains, and Men in'the higheſt Stations of a late 
Date, have been able Scholars, And I could name ſe- 
veral great Characters, now in public Life and Luſtre, 
who excel in the Arts and Sciences. But theſe Men 
have added to the Culture, received in the eſta, 
bliſhed Scats of Literature, farther Improvement 
from private Inſtruction, and an extenſive Inter. 
courſe with the World. But, turn the Medal. 
How few of your profeſt Scholars, if taken from 
their deep Speculations, and produced upon the 
Theatre of the World, or ſent abroad, on an Em- 
baſſy, to command an Army, or govern a Province, 
would make any tolerable Figure, and not rather 
bring Diſgrace and Contempt on Scholar-Craft? 1 
am afraid it is either Learning of a different kind, 
that has been too often taken up with now. a- days 
or ſomething in the Manner of communicating it, 
, that has given it ſuch an unfriendly Aſpect on Bu- 
fineſs and the World, and raiſed, I am ſorry 1 to fa 


too many Prejudices againſt it, 
| Wap 
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Wen Hero ſaw that Philender had made an 
end, he gravely ſaid, Is it not too evident, Gentle- 
men, that Learning has been hitherto uſed by the 
Generality, as a meer Scaffold to Preferment? Cer- 
tain Exerciſes were to be learned, and a Set of 
Forms gone through: a Man was obliged to perform 
his Quarentine for a Term of Years, in the outet 
Court of the Muſes, and then he was admitted to 
the inner Court, where he was either crowned with 
nominal Honours, or rewarded for his Attendance 
and Oſtentation of a little common-place Learn- 
ing, with a ſubſtantial Poſt or Penſion. When he 
had thus raiſed his Building, and obtained a Seat 
among the learned Order, then down with the 
Scaffolds as of no farther Uſe. He had finiſhed his 
Work, and might then reſt from his Labours. If 
any Minds of a nobler Mould, true Lovers of Know- 
ledge, applied for more liberal Inſtruction to the 
profeſt Maſters of Science, their ſtarched Garb and 


. forbidding Look, were apt to frighten the Begin- 


ner; but if ſome, eager to be introduced to the 
Company of the Muſes, happened to. preſs for- 
ward into the venerable Manſion, they were en- 
tertained there with an antiquated kind of Sophi- 
ſtry, and metaphyſical Jargon of Entities, Catego- 
ries and Predicaments, and were inſtituted in the 
Chimes of Mode and Figure, by which they laid 
in Materials; for what? A Capacity . to wrangle 
and debate. If at any time they allowed them to 
look into Authors of another Character, the illu- 
ſtrious Greeks and Romans, or Moderns of the ſame 


nn 


H 4 Work, 
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Work, pointing out the Beauties of Compoſition, 


forming their Pupils to a Reliſh of noble Charac. 


ters and Sentiments, or inſtructing them in the 
Conduct of Life; Taſks indeed, for which they 
themſelves were ill qualified: they initiated them, 
perhaps, into the Rules of Proſody and verbal Cri. 
ticiſm, ſhewed them the various Readings, inſpired 
them with a high Veneration for Authority and 
Degrees, hut above all, an inviolable Attachment 
to eſtabliſhed Forms and Statutes, 


Many of the raw Diſciples, the implicit Ad- 


mirers of their Teachers, were caught with this 
ſolemn Parade of Science, and believed that to be 
wondraus deep and learned, which their ſhort Un- 
derſtandings could not fathom. Thus, they learned 
Sound inſtead of Senſe, imagined they knew every 
thing, while they were ignorant of the very firſt 
Elements of Nnowledge; and preſumed — 
qualified to act any Part in Life, yet, when it came 
to the trial, were found good for nothing. Others 
of a nicer Taſte and higher Spirit, being fed with 
thoſe Scraps and Cruſts of Science, were ſoon dif- 
guſted, and, tired with ſuch fruitleſs dry Study, 
threw off all farther Thoughts of Learning. They 
quitted a Chace which afforded fo little Game, and 
either tried the Purſuits of Ambition and Intereſt, 
or took refuge in the gayer Amuſements of the Men 
of Pleaſure, If any one had the good Fortune, by 

the Strength of natural Parts, or Conduct of ſome 
happy Genius, to eſcape thoſe thorny Labyrinths, 
and get into a ſmoother Track; then fairer Pro- 


ſpects apfel to view, and the connection ar” 
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Life and Learning having clearly appeared, in that 
cafe Knowledge of a more legitimate kind began 

to dawn upon him : the ſeveral Quarters of Science 
diſplayed themſelves to his Sight, and the Aſcent 
to the Seat of the Muſes became. inviting and 


Bur ſo bids as Leaning: was made an Affair of 
Intereſt and Tool. of Ambition, or was managed 
by thoſe who. are unqualified for the Work, and 
who. were. engaged by.ſome perſonal or Party-In- 
tereſt to infuſe an adulterate kind of it into the 
Minds of the Vouth, the Progreſs of Science was 
very ſlow, and its beſt Friends deſpaired to ſee it 
the Study of Gentlemen. And ſhould ever the 
ſame State of Things return again, I am afraid the 
Republic of Letters, inſtead of flouriſhing, will 
decay every day, and ſeldom or never produce 
Men of Genius or Capacity for the grand Employ- 
ments of Life. But let Students be once inſtituted 
in the Rudiments of a practical, genuine Know- 
ledge, I believe Learning will be found to be one 
of the fineſt Accompliſhments of a Gentleman. 
It will not be fo rare a Sight as it has been till of 
late, to ſee Scholars come forth from Schools and 
Colleges into the World, fit to appear in Courts 
and ſhine in Senates, Men qualified for the Naben 
Offices whether civil or military. 

I Am afraid, ſubjoined Conftant, ere we Can ex- 
pect an entire Revolution in the Commonwealth 
of Learning, ſuch as we wiſh for, and is begun of 
late, we muſt firſt find Teachers of another Stamp 
than thpſe who have generally preſided over the 

Education 
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Education of Youth, With ſuch Maſters as the 
Ancients had, we ſhould not have wanted Scholan 
of Genius to make as notable a Figure as they did, 
In ancient Times, Maſters formed their Pupils for 
Action with no leſs Care, than they inſtructed them 
in Arts and Eloquence. Homer tells us, that Pe. 
Jeus ſent Phænix along with his Son Achilles, to 
the Trajan War, to be his Tutor both in ſpeaking 
and acting. I ſhall give you my Authority, if you 
will not reckon me juſt ſuch another as Ph:langer 
learned Acquaintance. 
| Tirexa us mpolins Sifaoxiperas rade nile 
Moe w PN gperat Tpnxlape Te Epyar 

Plato taught Dion of Syracuſe the ingenious Arts 
and likewiſe rouzed him in Defence of his Country, 
| Ariftatle did not only ſpur his Royal Pupil to Glory 
and Renown, but guided his Career, and taught 
Him both to ſpeak and act. S0 did Lyſis, Epani- 
nondas, the greateſt Man in Greece. Jfocrates in- 
ſtructed the warlike and learned Timotbeus, Son to 
the brave Conon. And Xenophon formed, both by 
His Precepts and Example, Ageſilaus, a Prince il 
luſtrious for every Accompliſhment and Virtue, 
Pericles, who excelled both in Eloquence and Ac- 
tion, in ſo much that Perſuaſion was ſaid to dwell 
upon his Lips, and who governed Athens forty 
Years, was trained up under Anaxagoras, a Man 
of univerſal Learning, I might offer more In- 
ſtances of the ſame kind, were it neceſſary. I ſhall 
only add, that even thoſe who were of the higheſt 
Order of Prieſts, were not only conſulted as Oracle: 


in Matters of Religion, but were of admirable Uk 
| to 
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to the Youth by their Advice and Inſtructions in 
civil Affairs, and ſhone both in the Senate and 
Forum. Witneſs, Publius Craſſus, T. Coruncanus, 
Scevola, and many others, If therefore ſuch were 


the Tutors, no wonder the Scholars became fo 


Had our modern Tytors been 


plane, 


they were, we might then have 
genuine and uſeful ſort of Learning more — | 
taught, and our Youth formed for an active Life, 
as well as one that was purely defigned to be con- 


eminent in their ſeveral Capacities and Profeſſions. 


than 
to ſee a 
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H E other Night, Eugenio, who is no Dog. aft 
matiſt, but loves to wear his Opinions as he Ml he 
Hoes his Clothes, with an Air of Negligence and MW lea 
Eaſe, and alters them almoſt as often as the Fa- 
.ſhions, adyanced a Paradox at the Club, which, at W 1 
fieſt propoſing, ſurprized us a little. we 
_ GENTLEMEN, ſaid he, with his uſual Gaiety, * 
what a mighty pother is made by you and a great MW Ca 
many others, about the Affair of Education! What | 
a Noiſe about inſtilling Principles into the Minds I M. 
of Youth, forming their Tempers by an early Cul- pe: 
ture, teaching them the Opinions of this and that 
Party, crouding their Heads with a number of WW ob. 
Names and Notions and dead Languages, and an- ¶ ceſ 
ticipating their Genius and Choice by the Reſtraints MW ſuc 
of a ſevere Diſcipline ! I do not know whether it Jar 
would not be much better to leave the Mind open WW tio 
and untinctured with the Prejudices of Education, 
to truſt to the genuine Dictates of Nature and good nei 
Senſe, which will teach a truer and more uſeful WM 6c 
Knowledge than moſt Maſters have themſelves, the 
After the Rudiments of Language are attained, IM the 
what is learned in moſt Schools and Colleges, but a W wo 
Set of hard Words, with an inſignificant Parade of ¶ ture 
Knowledge, or a vain Conceit, that we have im- to 
1 the very Arcana of Science, joined with a you 
thorough Contempt of all others whom we fancy der 
leſs knowing? Or if ſuperiour Senſe teach us to de- ¶ pre: 
ſpiſe the falſe Glare of Learning, with which old pic! 
Fools 
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Fools amuſe young ones, tis ten to one, if we do 
not at leaſt bring away with us from thoſe Semina- 
ries, a Spirit of Party, and Attachment to narrow- 
Principles, founded on Intereſt, which we never 
afterwards get rid of. Does it not happen from 
hence, that one half of our Life is ff pent in un- 
learning the Prejudices and popular Errors we ac- 
quired in the other Part of it; not thoſe only for 
which we are indebted to our. Nurſes, but thoſe 
we learned in Schools, which are more difficult to 
be rooted up, as they were planted with ſo much 
Care and Appearance of Wiſdom? | 

Pray Eugenio, ſaid Conflant, what is this nice 
Method you would propoſe to keep the Mind im- 
penetrable to Prejudices and Miſtakes, and to ac- 
quaint it with Philoſophy and Science, without 
obliging it to go through the ordinary tedious Pro- 
ceſs, by which it is attained? The Invention of 
ſuch an expeditious Method will entitle you-to a 
large Premium from the Public, and ſave the Na- 
tion an infinite deal of Trouble. 

Wur truly, replied Eugenio, my Method i 18 
neither nice nor far- fetched; but quite ſimple, and 
ſuch as Nature itſelf dictates. Inſtead of putting 
the Mind into a Mould, and hampering it with 
the Trammels of Education, in my Opinion it 
would be better to give unlimited Scope to Na- 
ture, to lay no Biaſs on Judgement and Genius, 
to infuſe no poſitive Opinions; but to let the 
young Adventurer, like the induſtrious Bee, wan- 
der about in queſt of intellectual Food, rifle every 
precious Flower and Bloſſom, and, after he has 
picked up Materials from we} Quarter, range 

and 
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and digeſt them into a well- compacted and uſcfil 
Body. Such a Conduct would, I doubt not, pro- 
duce more original Genius's than we . generally 
meet with; it would promote Invention, and en. 
able the Mind, unbeaten and unfubdued by Art, 
to take amazing Flights in Regions hitherto un- of 
explored. That this is no Chimera of my Inven. MW anc 
tion, or an impracticable Scheme, may eaſily ap- of 
pear, from the daring Efforts of Genius in thoſe ¶ nio 
who have beenno-wiſe, or but little, cultivated by 
Art, and not imbibed the Principles of Learning 
at ſecond hand. Thus had Homer's Genius been 
formed and chaſtiſed by the rigid Rules of Art, 
his Imagination would never have run with fuch 2 
ſwift and unbounded Career, through every Region 
of Nature; had he lived in more poliſhed Times, 
and undergone the Diſcipline of Schools and Col. 
teges, and there been inſtituted in the Rules of I tive 
Criticiſm, and the whole Mechaniſm of Poetry, as MW wit: 
it has been opened in modern Times; I dare fay he fur; 
would never have attained that Perfection of Poetry, 
or painted Men and Manners with that Truth, Tra 
and expreſſive Variety, for which he has been ſo of 
juſtly celebrated in all Ages. Nay, had the Origi- WW cnc: 
nals themſelves, from which this great Maſter ¶ wor 
drew, been faſhioned by Art, or what we call WW inve 
Learning and School-Breeding, I am convinced I Inſt 
that they would neither have reached thoſe Heights ¶ loſo 
of Prudence and Valour they did, nor have afforded i uct 
ſuch entertaining Pictures, though Homer himſelt ¶ wh: 
had finiſhed them. And do you imagine, Gentle-· Gen 
men, that our Country-man Shakeſpear, the grand WW nius 
Munic of modern Times, would have exerted ſuchſ po 
immenſe Wl. 
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immenſe Fruitfulneſs of Invention, drawn almoſt 
every Paſſion and Habit of Nature in ſuch inim#- 


table Colours, and animated his Pieces with fuch 
a bold and original Spirit, had his Mind been fet- 
tered with a School-Education, or the native Spring 
of his Genius cramped with Opinions, 'Syſtems, 
and a Load of Learning? I was led into this Train 
of thinking, by an Inftance I lately faw of an inge- 
nious Artiſt in a neighbouring County, who, with- 
out any Education, by the mete Dint of Genius, 
has acquired an aſtoniſhing Skill in Mech 
contrived ſome curious Engines for drawing Water, 
and made confiderable Improvements upon ſeveratk 
Machines for the Uſe of Life, ſo that he has been 
frequently taken for a Conjurer by the common 
People. I could mention ſeveral other Inſtances 
of Tradeſmen and Mechanics, who, by the na- 
tive Vigour of their own Genius and Application, 
without the Inſtruction of Maſters, have made a 
ſurprizing Progreſs in the Arts and Sciences. Had 
theſe Men been taught the common Rules of their 
Trade, and been led on in the ſame beaten Track, 
of their Maſters, to whoſe Practice and Experi- 
ence they had heen confined, I am confident they | 
would never have ſhown any thing maſterly 
inventive in their way. I might produce a 8 
Inſtances in Mathematics, Optics nay and in Phi- 
loſophy and Divinity. But I believe, Gentlemen, 
ſuch Inſtances are familiar to you. To confirm 
what I have ſaid, I will tell you the Practice of a 
Gentleman of my Acquaintance, of a ſuperiour Ge- 
nius and univerſal Learning, who. educates his Son. 
upon 1 Plan I have here propoſed. He has in- 
2 deed 
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deed ſent him to School to learn to read 1 
but not for ſome Years after the time thoſe thing 
are uſually taught But he does not inſtruct him 
| in the Peculiarities of any Trade or Profeſſion, nor 
in the Badges and Singularities of any Party. He 
lets his Mind open by degrees, does not overlay 
the natural Fire of Genius either with Leſſons or 
rigid Reſtraints. He introduces him into all Com- 2 
pany, and forbids only too familiar Commerce 
with Nurſes and Servants; and indeed the Fa Vi 
ſhews a ſurprizing Sagncity in moſt things; his 
Obſervations are quite natural, his Anſwers quick 
and pertinent, and I have heard him make Re- pg 
marks, which appeared much above his Year, W 
If it be ſaid that ſuch a Genius, or thoſe others 5 
that have ſhone ſo bright without the Aid of Cul- F 
ture, had they enjoyed the Advantage of a regular Art 
Education, would have been till more eminent in 
their ſeveral Accompliſhments; this is difficult to 
prove, and to me more difficult to believe. For hai 
had thoſe ſoaring Minds been encumbered with 
Rules, and inured to the ſame common Track of 
Study with others; I mean, accuſtomed. to thinł = 
and. inveſtigate every thing in the ſame Road with 
their Teachers; I doubt much if they would ever 
Have emerged Bom Obſcurity, or got above the 
Prejudices, and low and narrow Practice of the 
Trade or Profeftion to which they applied them- 


ſelves.” : 
1 Horx, faid Conſtant, with ſome Warmth, 


Eugenio will forgive me if I differ from him in a 


Point of ſuch Importance, as the Education or Non- 


Education of 2 223) For that ſeems to be the 
: Point 


4 
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point! in queſtion. He wants to ſet all things looſe. 
Let us once get free of all Principles and Reſtraints, 
and then our Practice may take its full ſwing. 
1 This is faſhionable Doctrine, and palateable to the - 
* WH preſent Age; for it favours of Licentiouſneſs: but 
It et us weigh it in the Scale of Reaſon. For my 
part, J have been always of opinion, that it was 
of che utmoſt Conſequence to ſeaſon young Minds 
with an early Tincture of Knowledge, as well as 
virtue; and, for all our Sceptical Friend has ſaid 
to the contrary, I ſee no reaſon to alter my Opi- 
nion. Let us conſider what would be the natural 
Effects of that untutored uncultivated State, Eu- 
genio ſo warmly recommends to us. Let us ſup- 
poſe an Infant expoſed in the Woods, let him 
run looſe there with the native Savages, learn their 
Arts and Oeconomy, be of a Party with them in 
their nocturnal Excurſions, and make his Obſer- 
vations on the Brow of a Mountain, or in the 
ſhady Valley. Here, I hope, no Art has entered 
to ſubdue the native Vigour of Genius; he has 
not been taught any of thoſe Prejudices that per- 
vert, or thoſe Rules that fetter the Mind, nor has 
he been inſtituted in any of the diſciplinary Forms 
and Habits of artful Life. Take now your un- 
taught Savage from his ſolitary Haunts, introduce 
im into Company, I ſay nothing of his Hair or 
laws; I allow him to be gifted with Language 
1 foe ſupernatural Means; what Figure, think 
ou, Eugenio, will he make among his kindred 
e? What ſurprizing Inventions will he bring 
rom the Woods? What Efforts of Genius or- 


ew Diſcoveries will he ſhew? Will he greatly 
I excel 
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excel his Fellow -Mortals, who have been initiated 


in every Art, and had the Sinews of Genius ham- 


ſtringed by the Culture of Schools and Academies? 
Muſt not this gaping unformed Creature be taught 


the very firſt Principles of human Knowledge, and 


the Arts of Civility, with which even a Ploughman 
or Porter is acquainted, before we can diſtinguiſh 


him,. otherwiſe than by his Shape and Features, 


from his Companions of the Woods? Has he not 
- a vaſt Stretch to make, before he can exchange his 


| 

1 

c 
native Barbarity and Ignorance, for the immenſe . 
Capacity of a Newton, or the ingenious Acquiſi- W 
tions of a Beyle? But you will ſay, this is making MW v 
the moſt unfavourable Suppoſition that can be. d 
Well, kt it be fo, though I think it ſhews clearly the MW 
Extravagance of my Friend's Scheme. I ſhall pu 
the Caſe a little lower, and ſuppoſe him in the MW tc 
midſt of Society, having the Advantage of con- 
yerſing with Men of all Characters, and reading 
all forts of Books; but, as Eugenio would have it, 
let him follow the Conduct of his own Genius, 
and owe his Improvement partly to. that, and part- 
ly to the Influence of favourable Circumſtances, 
We are told by Philoſophers, of no ſmall Note, 


that the Mind is, at firſt, a kind of Tabula raſo, by 
or like a Piece of blank Paper, that it bears nog my 


| original Inſcriptioas, when we come into th: on 


World, that we owe all the Characters after-W pre 


wards drawn upon it, to the Impreſſions made not 


upon our Senſes; to Education, Cuſtom, and the Foy 
like. Be that as it will, certain it is, that a hu; the 
man Creature, untaught by Art, and undiſciplineM its 


by Habit, does, of all other Creatures, lie the mol 
1 opa 


* 
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open to Impreſſions from without, and is the moſt 
ſuſceptible of every Form, Habit and Paſſion. Such 
a Creature is perceptive, and withal eredulous; 
curious, yet eaſily impoſed on. We have an in- 
nate, and almoſt inſuperable Propenſity to Imita · 


tion, and imbibe Manners as eaſily as we do Ont _ 


nions. Leave therefore a young Mind as open aa 
you pleaſe, let no Culture be applied, let Nature 
do all, will it form no Opinions, contract no Ha- 
bits? Some Company he will ſee, ſome Books 
muſt fall into his hands, and he will be conver- 
ſant with a Variety of Objects. In ſuch a State, 
will he remain long uninfluenced by any Preju- 


dices or Paſſions? Will nothing ſtick, of all he 
ſees, or hears, or reads, ſo as to lead him into falſe 


Opinions and popular Errors? How is it poſſible 
to prevent this, unleſs you exclude him all human 
Commerce? Here then you have this Alternative 

to chuſe; either to leave him to himſelf, to ſuck 
in ſuch Notions, and contract ſuch Habits, as his 
Circumſtances, and the uncertain Accidents of 
Life ſhall throw in his way; or to cultivate his 
Mind with Care, ſow the Seeds of Knowledge and 
Virtue in it early, and improve his natural Talents 


by all the proper Arts of a liberal Education. For 


my part, had I a Son to educate, I ſhould not 
once heſitate in my Choice. When Objects once 
preſent themſelves to the intellectual Eye, it wilt 
not remain long undetermined, but judge of their 
Forms, Relations and Proportions, as quickly as 
the bodily Organ does of things which fall under 
its Obſervation, For it is with Opinions, as with - 


our Choice of different Objects, the Mind is un- 
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eafy till it hath taken ſome fide. If then you do 
not prepoſſeſs it with true Opinions, it will az 
readily embrace falſe ones; nay, there is a greater 
Chance fer its doing ſo, as Error is infinitely di- 
verſified, whereas Truth is ſimple and uniform; 
and therefore there is more likelihood of its falling 
in with the former, than with the latter. T er 
the ſame with Manners. If you do not accuſtom MW loc 
your Pupil to good Habits, - bad ones will be con- nic 
tracted; For the Mind muſt take ſome Form; ¶ ha 
and according to the Mould of Example, Com- bri 
pany and Fortune, into which it is caſt, ſuch will W Ed 
that Form be. From theſe Principles, had I not I im 
already, Gentlemen!  incroached upon your Pa- and 
tience, I could deduce ſeveral uſeful Reflections. in 
Give me leave to mention but one: That it is of MW Ha 
the utmoſt confequence, what Teachers Youth Il to c 
have, what Books they read, and what Company WW liſh 
they keep; becauſe generally upon theſe depend Il the 
their Sentiments, Character, and the whole Co- that 
lour of their future Life. a V 
I Can hardly think, ſaid Philander, that Ea- WY hc | 
genio meant to carry the Point fo far as to aſſert, that ¶ who 
Education and Culture were entirely unneceſſary, MW Tall 
or pernicious to Youth. I ſhould only believe he ¶ matt 
deſigned to expoſe ſome of the ordinary Methods Wright 
of Education, as too narrow and unſuitable to the WBut 
free expanſive Genius of Nature. As little would Four 
I agree with thoſe Philoſophers Conſtant mentioned, MWnion: 
that the Mind reſembles a Leaf of white Paper. Wand i 
I would rather compare it to a Seed, which con- {hairy 
tains'all the Stamina of the future Plant, and al 


thoſe Principles of Perfection, to which it aſpurs 
1 


3 
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in its Aſter-growth, and regularly arrives by gra- 
dual Stages, unleſs it is obſtructed in its Progreſs 
by external Violence. Our Minds, in like man- 
ner, are completely organized, if I may ſay fo, 
at firſt ; they want no Powers, no Capacities of 
Perception, no Inſtincts or Affections that are eſ- 
ſential to their Nature; but theſe are, in a manner 


locked up, and are purpoſely left rude and uni- 


niſhed, that Prudence, Induſtry and Virtue, may 
have full ſcope in unfolding, raiſing them up, and 
bringing them to Maturity. *Tis the Buſineſs of 
Education, therefore, like a -ſecond Creation, to 
improve Nature, to give Form, and Proportion, 

and Comelineſs tothoſe unwrought Materials. And, 

in my Opinion, we have as much need of the 
Hand of Culture to call forth our latent Powers, 

to direct their Exerciſe; in fine, to ſhape and po- 
liſh us into Men, as the unformed Block has of 
the Carver ' or Statuary's Skill, to draw it out of 
that rude State, into the Form and Proportions of 
a Venus of Medicis, or an Olympian Jupiter. But 
he had need to be a very nice and ſkilful Artificer, 
who would undertake this creating, this forming 
Taſk, and hope to ſucceed in it. Tis an eaſy 
matter to ſay, you muſt prepoſſeſs the Mind with 
right Opinions, and accuſtom it to good Habits. 
But the difficulty lies in doing it on a rational 
Foundation; that is to ſay, in giving it juſt Opi- 
nions without weakening its Capacity of thinking, 
and inuring it to the beſt of Habits, without im- 
paring its Vigour of acting. Now tis certain, 
t Opinions which the Mind receives from others. 
* their bare Authority, without perceiving 


I 3 their 
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their Reaſons and Connections, may take faſt hold 
of the Judgement, eſpecially of the young and un. 
experienced ; but all ſuch Opinions fill the Mind 


without enlightening it, they give no Exerciſe to t 
the mental Faculties, but rather teach them to re-. © 
ly on the Activity of others, and conſequently lull f * 
the Mind into a ſtupid Indalence, and Inapplica. d 
tion of its own Powers; a State the moſt dan. R 
gerous, and unproductive of real Improvement, we A 
can well ſuppoſe. Opinions ſo infuſed, are eafily I © 
imbibed in the open and unſuſpicious Seaſon of + 
Life; but, let — have once taken root, and 2. 
been naturalized to the Soil, no Effort ſhall make I ** 
them quit their hold ever after. What ſhall we. 4 


do then? Shall the Mind be left to the Tutorage N 
of Chance, or to pick up its Opinions, whule it is | 


incapable of judging for itſelf ? By no INEANS, _ 
Would you not form its Judgement then, and ſea- . 


{on it with right Principles, to fortify it againſt 
the Infection of the bad? Doubtleſs, But take Bu 
care how you proceed in this ſeaſoning Buſineſs * 
Jeſt while you ſeek an Antidote, you prepare 


Poiſon, and render it more ſuſceptible of Erron, 4 
by making it lean upon a Guide which may, po- _, 
fibly, and we find often does, lead it into them; Ch 
I mean, the Judgement and Authority of othem W n 

In the whole of this Affair therefore, I would i} , 
not anticipate, but follow Nature, No diſcret I th. 
Nurſe would give a Child Nouriſhment till it craved. i © 


it, nor continue cramming it, when its Hunger 
was allayed ; but patiently wait the Return of Ap: a 1 
petite. The Mind too has its Cravings and C. pes 


pacities, I would not * 


of. © 4 4% w&._ x 
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till it howed ſome Deſire of it, nor bid it judge, 
till it diſcovered a Capacity of judging. We find 
that the Appetites and Capacities always go toge- 
ther; ſo that Nature never ſtings with the former, 
till it has beſtowed the latter. Whenever, there- 
fore, Curioſity and the Love of Enquiry begin to 
diſcloſe themſelves, it is a natural Indication that 
Reaſon is now in a Capacity to act and digeſt fugh 
Nouriſhment as is proper for it. Wherefare to 
teach the Pupil Words, to which he can affix no 
Ideas, or to prepoſſeſs him with Opinions, of which 
he is incapable to judge, is to cram him with 
Food which cannot — but may, nay muſt, 

turn into Crudities and ill Humours, But ſay ſome, 
firſt teach him the Things, he will underſtand the 
Reaſons afterwards. - Can that be called Know- 
ledge,” where the Mind diſcerns no Connection, 
or Agreement of Ideas? And if no Knowledge is 
conveyed, what is taught but Words? If fo, how 
much wiſer is your Pupil made than a Parrot? 
But how is it poſſible to communicate Truth to 
the open and credulous Mind, without ſecretly 
and inſenſibly influencing its Judgement, by the 
Authority of the Teacher? Nothing more practi- 
cable or eaſy, if you will let it teach itſelf. Strange 
Chimera! What, teach itſelf, beſore it has got 
any Principles, and become at once its own Tu- 
tor and Pupil! The Mind ſoon begins to compare 
things, and, in proportion to the Extent of its Ob- 
ſervation, judges wherein they differ or agree; it 


deduces one thing from another, and ſeldom makes 


2 wrong Concluſion, if the Premiſes are fairly ſet 


before it. 3 N as are pro- 
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portioned to the Stretch of the intellectual Eye, 


be preſented to it, and placed in the proper Point 


of View, and it will, by 'a ſudden and- inſtanta. 
neous Glance, comprehend them truly. All there. 


fore we have to do, or which is fit to do, is to 


furniſh Materials, and ſtore the Mind with plenty 
of Ideas; it will range and combine them itſelf 
and by a natural kind of Inſtin&, cleave to Truth, 
while it rejects Error, Whereas if you anticipate 
its Judgement, lay down Principles for it, and 
draw Concluſions from thence, though ever ſo 
juſtly, between which it has perceived no Connec- 
tion, the Mind in all this Proceſs, having exerted 
no Act of its own, ſees nothing, judges nothing, 
and like 'one led in the dark or blindfold, truſts 
only its Guide. Now, Gentlemen, I appeal to 
you, whether it bids faireſt for going right, by thus 
blindly following the Conduct of every Guide, 
whom Chance throws in its way; or by taking no- 
thing upon Truſt, but by ſecing and examining 
itſelf with all the Sagacity it is maſter of. Such 
Exerciſe muſt naturallyſtrengthen the Mind, and en- 
able it to ſee farther, and judge more ſurely of things; 
but the ſervile way of Authority hoodwinksthe Mind, 
enervates the Powers of thinking, and makes one the 
Dupe of every Impoſtor, who has Art or Impudence 
enough to ſet up his Judgement, as the Standard 
of Truth, and impoſe his Opinions, as the uner- 
ring Dictates of Reaſon.. ' Tis eaſy to ſee that it 
is only the Principles and Opinions, which be 
has imbibed in the rational way, whoſe: Founda- 
tions and Connections he has ſeen, or which be 
has, in a manner, diſcovered himſelf, that can 
ſecure him effectually againſt the Seduftions of 


Error, and Prejudices of Company and Books 
1 of 
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fror thoſe Opinions which he owes to Authority, 
may be cafily ſupplanted by other, or greater Au- 
- Wl thority; and, where he has no other Standard by 
which to judge, he mult for ever fluctuate amidſt 
) WM contending Authorities, without any ſtable Bottom 
on which to reſt. It might be eaſy to ſhow in 
„like manner, that it is with Habits as with Opi- 
, MW nions; unleſs they are raiſed upon a rational and 
© I juſt Foundation, and cemented with the original 
d Principles of our Conſtitution, they will never ac- 
o I quire a proper Firmneſs and Stability, or be ſecure 
- B againſt the. counter-workings of contrary Habits 
| and Impreſſions. I mean, Gentlemen, that, unleſs 
„che Mind ſees the Reaſons of its Actions, and be 
s Wl accuſtomed to obſerve the Nature and Tendency 
o of the Courſe to which it is habituated, and unleſs 
chat Courſe be agreeable to its original Feelings and 
Affections, it will never act with Vigour and 
Complacence, and though it may contract a ſtrong 
Propenſity to a certain Object, or Scheme of 
Action, yet the Habit, wanting its main Baſis 
and Support, will be eaſily diſplaced, when the 
particular Influence, whether of Example, or of 
Bribes or Terrors, ceaſes to act; or when a better 
Scheme of Conduct, which approves itſelf to its 
genuine and uncorrupted Feelings, is propoſed. 
THEREFORE, Gentlemen, tho' I agree with 
Conſtant, that Culture and Education are abſolutely 
neceſſary to draw the unformed Mind out of its 
natural Rudeneſs, Ignorance and Barbarity, and to 
unfold and refine the various Powers and Features 
of Humanity; yet I muſt join iſſue with Eugenio, 
that the more open and diſentangled it js left, and 
the leſs it is embaraſſed with Rules, ſubdued by 
Authority, 
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Authority, and habituated to one Track of thinking 
i will exert its natural Spring with more Vigour, 
and riſe to greater Heights of Knowledge and Vir, 
tue than it would have otherwiſe attained. 

I SHovLD think, ſaid Simplicius, that as the Pro. 
greſs of the Mind in Infancy and Childhood is ex, 
ceedingly flow, and the Fields of Knowledge are = 
of a vaſt Extent, the ſhorteſt and directeſt Way WW. - 
were to teach it bySyſtem ; ſuch an eaſy and com- e 
pendious one, as ſhauld contain the chief Elements I 
of Knowledge, neceſſary to be underſtood in that 
early Period. If your Pupil be left to form hi... 
own Opinions, and collect ſcatteredScraps of Know. Is oi 
ledge, as he beſt can, from his own Experience 
and Obſervation, and, in the flow operoſe Method 
of Deduttion, to trace every thing to firſt Printi. W Ord 
ples ; I am afraid he will advance heavily in hu , 
Taſk, and never acquire any juſt or well-connectei Wl}; | 
Series of Notions. Whereas a Syſtem ſhews a Set 
of Principles deduced to one's hand, in a regula 
Order, and united into one entire well-pro 
Body. Teaching in this way therefore, and lead: 
ing him on ſtep by ſtep, convincing him of each 
Principle as he goes along, muſt not only ſhorten 
his Work in the Acquiſition of Knowledge, but 
accuſtom him to a coherent Way of thinking of Mor 
every Subject. It has been a Method always i Syſt 
vogue, nor would a diſcreet Teacher chuſe to in- and, 
novate, unleſs a better one were firſt ſubſtituted ui 
its place. It would be particularly dangerous in 
the Affair of Religion, to leave the Mind acoeſſib 
to Error as well as Truth, and to let it form a d. 
ſtem of Faith —_——— —_ Iiſcordatt 
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Opinions of Chriſtians, in doing which, it Sth ir 
be ſo eaſily led aſtray by the Artifice of Seducers, 
or Love of Singularity and Novelty, But let it be 
firſt principled with a found and ſober Syſtem, 
this will be the nobleſt Antidote againſt Hereſy of 
every kind; and when the Pupil is once Maſter of 
that, he may venture to walk alone with more. 
Safety, in the thorny Paths of Controverſy, or 
aſcend the ſublimer Stages of Science. 

I Conress, ſaid Hiero, looking ſomewhat * 
murely, we are much indebted to Simplicius for 
his admirable Method of inſtructing the Youth by, 
Syſtem. *Tis, without queſtion, à brief Way, and 
ſhortens one's Labours greatly to have fach vaſt 
Funds of Literature diſpoſed in exact Symmetry and. 
Order, all done up toone's hand in ſo ſmall a Bundle. 
And 'tis well if it bea ſmall one. All the difficulty is, to 
hit upon a good one, unanimouſly approved by the 
beſt Judges of the ſeveral kinds. For I find a great 
Number of them, ſome recommended to us by Au- 
thority, others without that Sanction. Every Coun- 
try, nay, each different Club and Party ofa Country, 
have got their peculiar Syſtews. There are none of 
them without their reſpective Claims. They all pre- 
tend to contain the very Sum and Subſtance of all 
Morals and Theology. Now if, amidſt thoſe rival 
Syſterns, one ſhould happen to make a bad Choice, 
and, inſtead of a true orthodox one, ſtumble upon 
a Mine of Error and Hereſy; one muſt go fo. much 
the farther wrong, for being deluded by ſolemn So- 
phiſtry, dreſſed up in the Pomp of Syſtem, and 
diſguiſed with the Air of Truth and Science. To 
vam therefore ſhall we addreſs ourſelves for In- 

formation 


+ 
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formation which .is the ſafeſt and ſoundeſt Syſtem, 


and in which the Elements of all neceſſary Know. 


ledge are deduced in the plaineſt and moſt unſo- 
phiſticated manner? And what is the proper Poſ. 
ture and Point of View, in which one muſt ſtand 
to take the faireſt Survey of the ſeveral Syſtems, 
and their contending Claims? 

Wr an Indian, who had never converſed 
with any Rank or Denomination of Chri/tians, to 
paſs into a Chriſtian Country, where there was a 
free Toleration of the different Sects and Parties of 
Chriſtians, where all had full Liberty to propoſe 
and defend their ſeveral Opinions, and were indulged 
in their reſpective Forms of Worſhip and Govern. 
ment; let him converſe with thoſe different Par- 
ties, hear their diſtinct Pretenſions, and thoſe Ar- 
guments with which they' ſupport their Cauſe, 
without having any Intereſt or particular Attach. 
ment to biaſs him in favour of any one of them 
more than another; do not we think him like to 
form a more impartial Judgement of the Equity of 
their ſeveral Claims, and the true Merits - of the 
Cauſe in general, than a Chriſtian, who has been 
inliſted in a Party from his Infancy, who was 
taught the Shibboleth as ſoon as he could liſp, and 
has ſince been often engaged in the Heats of Con- 
troverſy? Or, ſuppoſe the authentic Character of 


the whole Community put into his hands, the 


Senſe of which, each Corporation or independent 
Company pretended alone to underſtand and ap- 
propriated to themſelves, while he continued igno- 
rant of the particular Pretenſions 'of each; and did 


n much as know the Names of the different 


_ Claimants; 
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Claimants ; would he not be deemed the moſt can- 
did Interpreter of the original Charter, and be ap- 
o- pealed to by all as the faireſt Arbitrator of their 
{. WY interfering Claims? But let us extend the Suppo- 
id MY fition a little farther, and imagine, that an Inha- 


s, bitant of ſome neighbouring Planet ſhould pay a 

viſit to our World, and traverſe the different 
d Regions of the Globe, where there are the moſt 
to remarkable Syſtems of Faith: were he to exa- 


amine the Jeuiſb and Chriſtian Teſtaments, the Co = 


of ran of Mohammed, or the Doctrines of Confucius 
ſc ¶ and Burab; and were he to compare the Argu- 
ments with which the ſeveral Believers ſupport the 
„divine Miſſion and Authority of their reſpective 
r- Wl Prophets; I dare ſay, this difintereſted Stranger 
would be univerſally, allowed to be the moſt im- 
partial Judge of their different Pleas : and when all 


be deemed the moſt _ equitable, whether he pro- 
nounced in favour of Jeus or Chriſtians, Muſſul- 
men, Chrneſe, or other Eaft-Ind:ans. For neither 
Education, Intereſt nor any Party-Views, can be 
ſuppoſed to lay any undue Biaſs on his Mind. 
Without ſome Impartiality of this kind,. how can 
one depend on the Judgement he forms of the con- 
tradictory Claims of the different Sects of Chriſti- 
ans, or the high Pretenſions of other Nations, 
who boldly call them Infidels, and who all aſſert 
the divine Authority of their national Religions? 
But as we can hardly ſuppoſe Children brought up 


S. 
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Principles in vogue there, nay, as it would be unfit 


ET, 


ligious 


a__— 


were fairly laid before him, his Deciſion muſt 


in any Country, without imbibing the religious 
t to lay the Impetuoſity of Youth. under a e- 


| | 
1 
| 
U 
| 


ſequences what they will. * — may perhaps be 
neceſſary, and unavoidable in Church as well u 


_ but I think the leſs a Child knows of either 
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ligious Influence, I cannot help thinking it the beſ 
way to keep” them as much Strangers, as poſſible, 
do the diſtinguiſhing Marks of Parties, the Name 
and Tenets, and little. Particularities of contending 


gects, that no hoſtile Frejudioes may be formed, 


have full ſcope, and a Man may be yalued and 
loved, not becauſe he has got his Hed crouded 
with this, or the other Set of Notions, but for 
the Honeſty of his Heart, and the Goodneſs of his 
Life and Manners. I muſt add, that no Perſon 
will do juſtice to himſelf, or his Religion, who 
does not, as much as he can, put himſelf in the 
lace of the Mahometan or Planetarian Inhabitat 
mentioned; and, from that diſtant Eminence, 
take a wide and impartial Survey of the Party be 
has choſen, and the Principles he has embraced. He 
muſt canvaſs every Notion, under what ſpeciou i l 
Appearance ſoever it has been admitted; ſee upon 
what Bottom his Faith ſtands, though -guarded(ifj kn 
With the moſt awful Sanctions, and moſt ſolemn me 
Ceremonies, For in moſt Countries 7heſe are to % 

he 

fro, 

thi 
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be found. He muſt therefore trace back the ſeve- 


ral progreſſive Steps of his Education, to the earlieſ 


Dawn of Reaſon, Nay, if he be in good earnel 
in queſt of Truth, he muſt caſt off the very Re- 


gards to a Party, if inconſiſtent with higher Obl in 
gations, and follow the Conduct of Honeſty ani en 
Reaſon, whitherſoever they lead him, be the Co- ©? 


and 
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and the leſs he is tinctured with the i - 
Tale ee 
and conſequently he will have the faireſt Chance 
to find out the Truth, whenever he applics him- 
ſelf to the Search, I do not pretend, that ſuch a 
Courſe will form one a zealous Party-man, of any 
Denomination, or an eaſy Tool; but I preſume it 
will bid fairer, than the Methods ſometimes taken, 
for making an honeſt or good-natured Man; Quali- 
tics, in my Opinion, full as valuable as the hiceſt 
Refinements of the Head. 
se ſome of you, Gentlemen! ſaid Sophron, 
ſeem to apprehend ſuch Danger from a natrow 
Education, I do not know whether the Method 
propoſed. by Hiero be ſo proper to obviate thoſe 
ce. Dangers, and give it-that full and liberal Caſt it 
he ought to have. 
He I AM afraid the keeping one's Pupil purpoſely 
of the Diſtinctions and Parties that pre- 
vail, and the reſpective Badges by which they are 
1/0 known, might lead him into too blind an Attach- 
maſſ] ment and Veneration for that Claſs, among whom 
de is educated, and conſequently into as blind and 
ve Ml fupercilious a Contempt of all others. Or ſhould 
dhe diſcover that any thing was artfully concealed 
e fom him, he might apprehend there was ſome- 
de thing very fingular, and well worth his knowing, 
in what was deſignedly hid; and thus might be 
tempted to indulge a Curioſity, fatal to thoſe Prin- 
ciples he had already imbibed. I would offer aw 
Expedient therefore, that ſhall give Education 
more Freedom and Compaſs, and be leſs liable to 
the *» which are dreaded. Let your 


Pupil 
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dom mult riſe or fall, as its Intereſts flouriſh or de- 
cay. A Mechanic in the Metropolis takes in 


Parties into which it is ſplit. A Merchant moves 


Pupil be made acquainted as much as may be, with 
the Hiſtory of the World, the State and Revolu- 


tions of human Affairs in different Ages, and Na- v 
tions; and then little Party-names, Diſtinction I of 
and Intereſts will appear mean and deſpicable to tic 
a Mind enlarged with ſuch extenſive Views. TH Pe 
only our Confinement to a narrow Spot of Ground, Af 
and our View of ſuch Objects only as lie within I Cc 
its Compaſs, that is apt to raiſe our Admiration, I de 
and beget fond Prejudices or partial Attachments, Wl ® 
A Tradeſman in a Country Town, fancies the Af. ©: 
fairs of his Borough or Village, of the utmoſt Im. oy 
portance to all the World befides ; thinks it the the 
Mart of Trade, and that the Welfare of the King. _. 


larger Circle, obſerves how his Corporation 
Company is connected with the larger Commu- 
nity, what weight it bears, and is well acquainted 
with the different Intereſts and Characters of the 


in a wider Sphere, and comprehends a larger In- 
tereſt, he looks into the Cauſes of the Fall or Riſe 
of Trade, and the Influence of one Branch upon 
another, But private Regards to his Company, or 
in favour perhaps of his particular Branch of Trade, 
ſhall frequently engroſs all his Thoughts, and en- 
tirely govern his Conduct, without any View to 
the public Good, or the general Intereſts of Man- 
kind. A Miniſter of State, provided he be of 
public Spirit, and entirely conſults the common 
Weal, and has withal travelled and ſtudied th 
Genius and Policy of different Nations, is * 


7 
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'& a much wider Field of Obſervation: For he 


not only diſcerns the Wheels, upon which the 
whole Frame of Government moves, the Intereſts 
of Parties, the Balance 'of Property, the Connec- 
tions of the landed and commercial Intereſts, but 

ceives the Influence of foreign upon domeſtic 
Affairs, the Balance of Power, and various Political 
Connexions and Dependencies of States and King- 
doms, We may eaſily imagine, that one of ſuch 


extenſive Views will judge more ſoundly of Men 


and Things, and be lets ſwayed by private or party 
Views and Prejudices, than Perſons of narrower 
Obſervation and Experience. The Caſe is much 
the ſame with reſpect to a narrow or liberal Edu- 
cation, A narrow Set of Principles, or a confined 
View of Men and Things cramps the- Mind, 
greatens little Objects, and makes us violent in our 
Prepoſſeſſions for, and againſt Matters of no great 
Moment. A larger Comprehenſion diſpels the 
Enchantment, diſcovers the true Shapes and Pro- 
portions of Objects, and teaches us to meaſure our 
Eſteem according to their intrinſic Value. With 
regard therefore to Syſtems and Parties, were it 
poſſible to make your Pupil acquainted with the 
ſeveral Denominations of Chriſtians in this, and 
former Ages, the different Creeds which have 
been compoſed, whether by Authority or with- 
out it, the Broils and religious Controverſies that 
have employed the Tongues and Pens of the ableſt 
Diſputants, with their Springs and Leaders; nay, 
were he to be inſtructed in the Doctrines of the 
ran, and Expoſitions of Hali, or the Tenets of 
Con-fugu ; or were he todip into the Arcana of 
K | Pagan 
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Pagan Theology, theMyſteriesof Ceres, the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics, or the Commentaries of the Jewiſh 
 Rabbins, I apprehend no Danger from this unli- 
mited View of Religions, Sets, Myſteries, Creeds, 
Controverſies, were it poſſible to take ſuch a Range 
with one's Pupil; but this is perhaps impracticable. 
The more, however, he knows, the leſs will he be 
dazzled with Party-Notions, ſyſtematical or na- 
tional Prejudices, and the leſs apt will he be to 
take things upon Truſt. 

_ IKnow nothing that more oꝑensand enlarges the 
Mind, than a Knowledge of Men and public Affairs. 
The Hiſtory of our own and paſt Ages, is not the worſt 
Treaſury whence this is to be fetched. There is one 
Advantage belonging to the Study of it, namely, 
thatit keeps the Mind clear of that Rock which ſome 
of my Friends, who ſpoke before me, thought ſo 
dangerous; a Narrowneſs of Principle and Partiality 
of Spirit. It generally expoſes os Facts before 
us, and allows us to deduce the Conſequences, and 
fets Men to view, in every Light, by delineating 
their Paſſions, Intereſts and Actions. It calls back 
paſt Ages to inſtruct and entertain you, and though 
the Grandeur of thoſe Scenes may awaken and in- 
tereſt you, they ſeem to be too. remote,, and un- 
connected with any immediate Concern you have Diff 
in them, to lay an unfair Biaſs on your Judge- With: 
ment. What is it to you, whether the Athenians patia 
or Lacedemonians had the Sovereignty of Greece? 
Whether Carthage or Rome obtained the Empire 
of the World? Whether Marius or Sylla played 
the Tyrants? Ceſar or Pompey reigned? While Bs th 
Ages and Nations paſs, as it were, in review. be- 
fore 
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fore you, While the mightieſt Empires riſe from 
ſuch obſcure Beginnings, advance, by ſwift or ſlow 
Steps, to ſuch enormous Bulks, and dwindle down 
again ſo faſt, till they are loſt in their original Ob- 
ſcurity, while you gaze at the fleeting Scenes of 
human Grandeur, the Triumphs and Overthrows 
of Ambition, the mighty Efforts of Virtue, the 
i- WW Conteſts and Ravages of Honour, the Struggles of 
Parties, the Removes of People, the Tranſlations 
of Empire and Trade; after the View of ſach Vi- 
e citudes and Revolutions, what is there in human 
„Life to ſurprize and aftoniſh? How little will the 
it Parties, Controverſies, Sects. and Names appear, 
ae ¶ that Men make ſuch a mighty Buſtle about? How 
Js Wlittle will the Mind be under the Influence of par- 
ne tal Views, and narrow Attachments, that is grown 
o Namiliar with all that is grand, conſpicuous, and 
ty MWintereſting in the Circle of human Affairs! It will 
ce Wot be apt to admire eaſily, nor to contract ſudden 
id WAntipathies againſt any thing, but judge cautiouſly 
gend coolly of Men and Things. 
k WW Is oppoſition to what Sophron had advanced, 
h Mit was ſaid, that his Expedient would not quite 
n- remove the Dangers dreaded from a narrow Educa- 
n- tion, fince it ſeemed to be ſubject to thoſe very 
Difficulties. he meant to obviate that Hiſtory, 
thout doubt, is a noble and pleaſant Field to ex- 
patiate in, as it opens a Scene of freſh Wonders 
o entertain the Scholar's Curioſity, and keep his 
ittention awake ——nay, that it is a ſhort and eaſy 
Road to Knowledge and Wiſdom, ſince it lends 
s the Experience of former Times, to direct our 
du in almoſt every Circumſtance of Life. 
K 2 | But 
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But how Sophr on would inſure us againſt being 
miſled by it into Partiality of Spirit and Principle, 
Was not fo eaſy a matter to comprehend. Far 
what Hiſtorian ſhall-we find, that is not biaſſed 
by ſome Party or Intereſt, ſome national or pri. 
vate Prejudice? Look into the Roman Hiſtorians, 
do not their Hiſtories wear the Air of Panegyrics, 
rather than of ſtrict Narrations, when they ſpeak of 
their Country and it's Exploits? But when they 
deſcribe others, do not they reſemble Satiriſts who 
write Invectives? Who elſe but the candid Pe. 
Iybius does juſtice both to the Romans and their Ri- 
vals the Carthagizians? Were we to enter into the 
Detail of their Hiſtorians, what Differences ſhould 
we find, according as they ſtood affected, and 


| were of the Patrician or Plebcian Party? What 
| | | . edious Colours does the deſcriptive Appian lay upon 
9 the braveſt Struggles of Liberty and Virtue, and 
1 how artfully does he vilify the Patrons of Liberty, 


| | and Defenders of their Country, to compliment 
' 18 the Race of the Cæſars? With what Addreſs does 
the elegant and falſe Paterculus change the 
Names and Appearances of Things, and flur ove: 
Vices with the Varniſh of Virtue, to make hi 
Court to the Tyrant? Who does not ſee the Dex- 
terity with which Cæſar, the Subverter of Rom, 
palliates his Ambition, and the Injuſtice, of hu 
Cauſe, and ſeeks to grace his Victories with thei 
Spoils of Truth and Virtue? And is-it not too v- 
ſible, that the Patrician Pride and Spirit did cot- 
ſiderably leaven the Compoſitions of other Hiſtol * 
rians of Note, who are too apt to overcharge tit 
Seditions, Diſcontents and Tumults of the Peopt 
1 WII 
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while they place, in the moſt favourable Light, 


ſame Remark might be made of the Greet Hiſto- 
rians, who were generally Friends to the Ariſto- 


nour to mention that low Proſtitute, that fawning 
Court-Tool Dion Caſſius, with any thing but Con- 
tempt. But were we to deſcend ſo low as our 
own Hiſtory, is it not too apparent, that a Party- 
Spirit animates many of our Hiſtorians, eſpecially 
when they approach near their own Age, or thoſe 
Ages in which they fancy they are as much inte- 
refted? Do not many of our Hiſtories ſeem to be 
written rather to defend a favourite Cauſe, than to 


hat WY gelver a ſimple and juſt Narrative of Facts? Do w 


Pon not therefore find the Execution proportioned to 


been embarked in the ſame Cauſe; Vindications of 
the moſt deſtructive Court-Meaſures; nay artful 
defences of the moſt flaviſh Principles; and odi- 
pus Miſrepreſentations of Men of the greateſt Cha- 
acters who oppoſed them? In ſhort, among Hiſto- 


Party and Country Prejudices, have made Truth, 
heir ſole Aim, have drawn Characters, and given 

a Detail of Actions, without perſonal Pique or 
Favour, and neither heightened nor leſſened things, 
o flattef others or ſerve themſelves? Therefore I 
not help thinking even Hiſtory a dangerous 


wary Mind, that the Actions it relates are 
reat and intereſting. The Pleaſure of the Narra- 
5 IE V8 tion 
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the Arrogance and Oppreſſion of the Nobles? The 


craey, and profeſſed Foes to a popular Form of 
Government. It would be doing too much Ho- 


the Deſign ; lofty Encomiums on thoſe who have 


rians, how few ſhall we find, who, diveſted of 


Study, and fo much the more apt to miſlead the 
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tion is a kind of Opium to \ull the Mind afleep, 
while the Writer is laying on falſe Colours to dif. 
guiſe and deceive, So that in reading Hiſtory, it 
is neceſſary to proceed with the. utmoſt Caution; 
to know the — Principles and Views of 
the Writer; to compare Facts and different Repre. 
ſentations; and, from the whole to deduce the 
greateſt Appearance of Probability and Truth. Are 
there not other as noble and elevating Subjects. ta 
employ a. young Mind, and that are ſtill more 
remote from Party, and every partial Notion? 
May not Mathematics and Philoſophy be juſtly 
reckoned among theſe? For inſtance, the Princi. 
ples of Geometry are abſtracted Truths, that draw 
to no Party, interfere with no Intereſts, and ate 
connected with no ſecular or religious Syſtems, 
While they accuſtom the Mind to a cloſe Method 
of Reaſoning, they open and enlarge its Views, 
Here Truth gains upon us by its native Charms, 
unaided by the Daubings of Art, and needs ng 
Bribe to captivate our Regard. Every new Diſ- 
covery is a new Acquiſition, and fully repays the 
Labour of the Search. When by the Help of 
this Nurſe of the Sciences, we ftretch our Views 
beyond the narrow Limits of our World, trace 
the Laws of the Univerſe, and ſoar into the plane, 
tary and celeſtial Syſtems, that are wide {ſpread 
through the Abyſs of Space, how little does our 
Canton appear! How contemptible tho Partie 
that are formed, and the Buſtle that is made on 
ſome of its puny Spots! The more we are conyer- 
fant with ſuch magnificent Objects, the Mind 
riſes 1 in n to their Grandeur; dhe tpore 
We 
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we grow acquainted with the Laws and Structure 
of the ſtupendous Frame, we are leſs ſubje& to 
the Servitude of Prejudices and vain Panics ; our 
Imagination, which uſed to be ſpent on Trifles, is 
now loſt in the Immenſity of Nature; and, with that 
Superiority of Mind which Knowlege - beſtows, 

we can look down on thoſe common Objects, that 
ſurprize and amuſe our Fellow-Mortals, - To ſee 
a Plan laid out for univerſal Happineſs, conducted 
re, WM with an amazing Simplicity, and unchangeable 
order; leſſer Syſtems connected into one, this en- 
ly, WY circled with larger ones, riſing above each other, 
.in infinite Progreſſion; and all theſe Cluſters of 
" Wl Syſtems, and Worlds chained together, and ba- 
© WF lancing each other, and compoſing a perfect and 


re 

. W harmonious Univerſe, is one of the largeſt Ideas 
ol WF that can fill a human Mind; a Sentiment not to be 
belt without Aſtoniſhment and Rapture. The puny 
„Objects of human Grandeur, the little Intereſts and 
09 Diſtinctions that · divide Mankind, the Pride and 
i ogentation of Life, in a manner, diſappear before 

be I this vaſt unbounded Scene of Things. I conclude 

of therefore, that if you can find the Art of employ- 

ing the inquiſitive Mind, about ſuch exalted Con- 

emplations, and rendering them eaſy and fami- 

cr BY liar to it, you will take the ſureſt Method, at once 

al WY to diſengage it from the Influence of narrow Prin- 

our BY ciples, and arm it moſt effectually againſt the In- 
ties WY croachments of Prejudice, Bigotry and every little 

on BY Farty-Paſſion. But I forget myſelf—the Gran- 

er. Bi deur of the Subject hath hurried me beyond my 

na proper Share of the Converſation. 
ore es; hs: 


» GENTLEMEN! | 
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GENTLEMEN, ſaid Philander, who now wound: 
up the Debate, the Diverſity of your Sentiments, 


in the Courſe of this Debate, has given.me more 
pleaſure than if you had all been in one way of 


thinking. For I doubt not but ſeveral uſeful Hints 
may be taken from your different Opinions, for the 
better conducting the Affair of Education; I be. 
lieve Eugenio, for all his ſceptical Humour, will 
confeſs, that the boldeſt youthful Traveller, who 
ever ſet out in the Road of Science, though fur- 
niſhed with the choiceſt Gifts of Nature, and 
prompted by the keeneſt Curioſity, will need a 
Guide to lead him part of the way, and point 
out to him the principal Quarters, the high Roads 
and Boundaries of Knowledge, that he may not 
diſtreſs himſelf to little purpoſe amidſt the thorny 
Brakes, nor loſe his way in the uncultivated Wilds, 
But though à proper Guide may be very uſeful, 


yet no one will from thence conclude, that even 


the unexperienced Traveller muſt follow him with 
an implicite Faith, or neyer go out of the beaten 
Track, to make new Diſcaveries, or find out ſome 
riſing. Ground, from whence he may take a more 
advantageous Survey of the adjacent Country, but 


eſpecially. of thoſe Parts that were never trodden 


by. human Foot: much leſs that we are always ta 
go like Children, with Leading-Strings, and never 
venture to walk alone, or get out of fight of our 
Keepers and Nurſes. However, Eugenio has ſthewn, 
that the more liberal and ingenuousthe Education is, 
and the leſs the opening Genius is crampt in its fir 
Excurſions, it will ſtretch with a ſwifter Career 18, 


the e! Fields of Truth and Science. Hiero bas 
ſeconded 
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d Lconded him in ſome meaſure, on this Topic, 
„ and by an Inſtance borrowed from our higher Con- 
e Wl cerns, ſhewn the Dunger of inſinuating narrow = 
F Wl Notions, and a Party-Spirit, in Affairs of Science, 
ts or the Buſineſs of Education. Cenftant; on the 
e other hand, has evinced the Neceſſity of Culture, 
„co call forth the Seeds of Genius, to nouriſh and 
tend them in their Growth, and raiſe them to Ma- 
o turity, by ſhowing what a ſimple and ſavage Crea- 


and Sophron, by admitting, that there is no Harm 
in making the Pupil acquainted with the various 
ic Wl Syſtems, Sects and Controverſits that have been, 
ut or are ſtill a-foot in the World, provided the Mind 
nis not laid under an andue Influence by any of 
ta them. For there ſeems to be a wide Difference 
ri between knowing the Hiſtory of them, and being 
ur Wl tintured with their minute partial Differences. 
", As to the Point ſtarted by Simplicius, whether it 
„ is beſt to inſtruct in the way of Syſtem or other- 
| wiſe, I doubt we muſt refer ſo knotty a Queſtion 
in. to be diſcuſſed in ſome future Debate. Mean 


p time, though he and Sophron ſeem ta be at variance 


ture Man would be, if left entirely to his own Con- 
d duct, and. unimproved by Inſtruction, Converſe- 
a and other Advantages derived from Society. From 
what he and Hiero have faid, I think it muſt fol- 
low, that, as the Underſtanding ought to be opened 
ot and enlarged, by laying the beſt of Materials, both 
y Wl philoſophical and religious, before it; ſo too great 
„ Pains cannot be taken to guard againſt unjuſt and 
l, narrow Prejudices, and to keep the Heart open 
nl to every humane and benevolent Impreſſion. I 
th, apprehend it is no hard matter to reconcile Hiero 
n 
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in ſome things, I think they may eaſily be brought 
to a perfect Harmony, and would therefore pro. | 
poſe to unite . their reſpective Studies, Which, Ml 
far as they relate to Nature, are indeed both Hiſto. | 
ries, though - converſant . about different Subject, 
as might ſoon be made appear, was there time for ; 

it now, I am only ſorry to take notice, that 
neither will Hiſtory, nor the Inveſtigations of Na. ; 
ture, and the ſublime Speculations of Mathema. WW , 
tics, guard us entirely againſt the Infinuations of 4 
Party-Spirit, or Power of Prejudice and Paſſion. We 
are not ſo much governed by our ſpeculative Princi- 
ples, as. by our Taſte, which though it may beinflu. 
enced, yet will not be controuled or altered by our Stu- 
dies. After we have ſurveyed the Elevationsand Falls 
of Grandeur, the Inſtability of human Affairs, and 
Viciflitudes of Life and Empire; we muſt fall into 
the ſame beaten Track, and engage in all the Din and 
Parade of Life, After our moſt exalted Flights into 
the heavenly Regions; after we have traced Na- 
ture in her various Forms, Revolutions and Pe. 
riods; ſeen the Harmony and Conſtancy of her 
Laws; and contemplated the Subordinaticn and 
Occonomy of her Inhabitants, we muſt deſcend 
again into the little Circle of Shew and Folly, and 
be unphiloſophized into all the Cares and Parties of 
ordinary Mortals. Our high Speculations muſt 
fink into little, but unavoidable Schemes for ſup- 
plying the urgent Neceſſities of a feeble Nature, 
We muſt take place among the buſy Actors, and, 
like them, ſuſtain a. more or leſs important Part 
in the Play, But even from this fatal Neceſlity, 
I. would infer the Uſefulneſs and Excellency. of 
that Study, which Sophron has ſo warmly, and 1 
think 
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think juſtly recommended. Since after our moſt: 
curious and fublime Reſearches, the Conduct of 
Life muſt be our principal Care; Hiſtory, whats: 
subject is Life, whether public or private, muſt; 
be a Study. of the: firſt Rank, and moſt general 
Uſe. Simplicius has well cautioned us: againſt fone; 
of the moſt obvious, though not all. the : Dangers 
a- t which it expoſes us. Armed with due Cau- 
a- tion and Impartiality, we may purſue this Study 
F! with no ſmall Advantage. What, for inſtance, | 
Ve ¶ can be a more inſtructive Study, with regard to 
i MW the Knowledge of Mankind, than the Hiſtory of 
u: our own Country? In it we ſee the Influence and 
u- W Effects of Conqueſt, frequent Migrations and In- 
ls termixtures of People, the gradual Progreſs of 
to WF conſtant Rotation of Power, keeping pace with the 
nd correſpondent Changes and Tranſlations of Pro- 
ito perty; we find there the ſeveral Forms of Govern- 
la- W ment, the Dangers of Arbitrary Power, and the 
be. Advantages of that which is limited, the Shocks 
ner of Parties, the various Face and Calamities of 
ind civil War, the joint Force of Religion and Policy, 
nd W the Influence of Trade and Letters; all this in a 
nd WF continued Series for a vaſt Tract of Years down 
; of W to our own Time. Theſe are the grandeſt and 
uſt W moſt moving Scenes in Hiſtory, which afford 
up- ample Matter for a variety of the fineſt and moſt 
e. ¶ uſeful Obſervations, But in entering upon this, as 
nd, WF well as every other Study, we muſt come with un- 
art WF prejudiced Minds, with an Attachment to no Par- 
ty, WI ty, at leaſt with no Biaſs weighty enough to diſtort 
of WW our Judgement of Men and Things, with Minds 
d I ready to embrace the Truth, on which fide ſoever 
it 
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it lies, and only prepoſſeſſed in favour of Virtae 


and againſt Vice, wherever their genuine Features 
appear. But this Impartiality of Mind muſt de. 
pend much on the free Turn of one's Education; 
and therefore, Gentlemen, it muſt be a Specula. 
tion of no ſmall Uſe, and worthy your Thoughts, 
to ſettle this Affair on a right Foundation. 
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* * , a delightful little Villa, near N, 

1 the Brow. of a gently riſing Hill, 
—— you can command a diſtant Proſpect of 
the Country. It has a natural Wildneſs about 
it, which is heightned by the Finiſhings of Art. 
Three Terraſſes almoſt —— the Houſe, riſing 
one above another by an eaſy Aſcent. The ſlop- 
ing Greens between them wear a perpetual Ver- 
dure. Before the Houſe there is a fine Baſon, 
which is plentifully ſupplied from ſeveral Springs, 
on a neighbouring riſing Groynd. This Baſon 
pours its Stores, through differèht Branches, into 


ſeveral Ponds in the Garden; and, in its Progreſs, 


by the Advantage of its Situation, it forms a bean- 
tiful Caſcade. . At the Foot of the Hill, within 
ſight of the Houſe, a ſmall River, with a briſk 


Courſe, glides through a rough uneven Channel, 


which keeps the Stream in conſtant Agitation, and 
its Waters always clear and tranſparent. On the 
North fide of the Houſe, as you aſcend the riſing 
Ground, the Proſpect cloſes with a little Foreſt, . 
which extends far enough to cloathe both ſides. of 
a charming Valley; in the midſt of which runs 
a delicious Rivulet. One Part of the Garden leads 
you into a ſort of Wilderneſs, where the Trees 
and Buſhes appear in a lovely Diſorder, and ſe- 
veral venerable Oaks give it a ſylvan Air of Gran- 
deur and Retirement. You are ſurprized with Jets 
of Water and artificial Fountains, playing in dif- 
ferent Places, which caſt a Freſhneſs on. Nature, 


\ Taſte, as to hit the Eye, at different Opening, 


we were going to viſit. 
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and ſeem to awaken the Scene. Some Statuez 
Freſoo-Paintings, and other Ornaments, are dif. 
poſed up and down the Garden with ſuch a happy 


with agretable Surprize. The Houſe itfelf i 2 ver 
Row Brandy, its Simplicity and Symmetry has 
& equally admirable. The Infitle Chor foo to bei 
the outward Appearance. The Rooms are truly his 
portioned, and furniſhed with great Propriety Bod 
and Taſte. - You ſee nothing wanting, no Pro. Wa 
fuſion of Ornament, nor any thing too glaring to ten 


. pleaſe an injudicious Eye. Several Buſts of an- He 


cient Worthies grace the Lobby, which ſttike you Ho 
with Awe as you enter. The principal Rooms ¶ out 
are adorned either with Family-Pieces, and a few Exe 
Originals, or elſe with Copies and Prints of Ori- N Vig 
ginals of ſome of the beſt Talian Maſters. by : 

CLEoRA had been at this charming Villa ſome man 
days, to viſit Atticus and his Lady, who were Ane 
her Relations; when Eugenio, who was acquainted N beſt 
with the Family, but had not yet ſeen Cora, one 


day propoſed to me our taking a Walk thither; {W5"=; 


promiſing to introduce me to Atticus, if I would 
do him the ſame Favour with Cleora. Having ac- ace 
cepted the Terms, we ſet out after Breakfaſt. On | 
the Road, I begged Eugenio to let me know ſome- No 
thing of the Character of the Gentleman whom 


You will ſoon know the Original yourſelf, re- khed 
plied Eugenio; and I confeſs frankly, I have but i 


an indifferent Hand at drawirig Characters; there- "Pt 


fore you had beſt have patience till you can f- 
tisfy your Curiofity with your own Eyes. When 
| | 
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„ I fill inſiſted, Eugenio yielded; and ſaid, Know 
ichen, Simplicius, that ATTICUS, whom I have 
py Wl the Honour to call my Friend, is a Gentleman of 
s, ne Parts, highly improved by Reading, and con- 
a erſing with the beſt of Company. His Temper 
has a Mixture of Sweetneſs and Vivacity, which 
to being joined to a ſprightly Flow of Wit, render 
ly his Converſation both entertaining and inſtructive. 
ty Books are his peculiar Delight; and I never knew 
o. a Man who underſtands better the happy Art of 
to tempering Buſinefs with the Amuſements of Life. 
n- MW He is an carly Riſer, and ſpends his Morning- 
x MW Hours in Study. After Breakfaſt he generaily goes 
ns N out a courſing, or takes a Ride till Dinner. Theſe 
v Exerciſes give a remarkable Freſhneſs and healthful 
i. Nvigour to his Countenance z which, being graced 
by a Look of ſingular Penetration, form a very 
manly and amiable Appearance. He reads the 
Ancients with true Taſte, and is maſter of the 
beſt modern Writers, of our own and other Na- 
tions, whom he underſtands in their original Lan- 
guages. But he has converſed ſtill more with Men, 
and is acquainted with the moſt diſtinguiſhed Cha- 
racters of the Age, which he paints with great 
Spirit and Juſtice, Hiſtory and Politics are his 
favourite Studies. His Principles in the laſt, he 
derived chiefly from the Ancients,. and the 
eſt of the Moderns. I know no Man better qua- 
kficd for ſerving his Country. His ſteady Virtue 
makes him independent, and inacceſſible to Cor- 
uption, He loves it and its Liberties, with a ge- 
erous Attachment, and has a great Facility of 
2 and a nervous Eloquence, with a Sa- 
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gacity and Solidity of Judgement, that qualify hin 
for being one of the ableſt Speakers of the King. 
dom.——But he ſo much difreliſhes the 

way of obtaining a Seat in Parliament, and ha 
ſuch an Abhorrence of the Party- Principle 
which too often entitle to the Favour of ezther fide 
that he diſdains to come in upon ſuch a footing, 
Beſides, he is ſo great a Lover of Retirement and 
philoſophic Eaſe, that he can ſcarce reſolve to fi. 
crifice it to a Service, in which, from the Strain MW He 
of political Meaſures generally taken, he thinks he Nh 
mult be often diſappointed, But 
I Am always ſorry, Eugenio, when I ſee Gentle an 
men of Fortune, and of ſuch Qualifications 2 poſe 
thoſe you repreſent Atticus endued with, declin- by 
ing to ſerve their Country in the moſt important whic 
Stations. The Mercenarineſs of the Many, is ne 
Reaſon, and a ſtrong one too, why the diſintereſted y 
Few ſhould combine together, and undertabe nd. 
thoſe Offices they ſee ſo weakly, or wickedly di- 1 
charged by others. But I hope your Friend i Mot 

ſo much the more uſeful in private Life, as hi lte 
time is not taken up with public Cares and Em- both 
ployments. 
THERE is none, replied Eugenio, more eſteemei 
by all the Gentlemen of the Neighbourhood, thaWhehz; 
Atticus, none more beloved by the Country-Peopk, N 
but eſpecially by his own Tenants. To them be 
is like a common Father, acceſſible to them at al 
times, ever ready to hear and redreſs their - Gri-ſh; 
vances; goading the Idle by the ſtrongeſt of Bait r af: 
| thoſe of Intereſt, and encouraging the Induſtriou i beral 
by due Rewards. So kind a Maſter, that he newt! 
| allow 
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ales his upper - Servants to oppreſs the lower, 
dor his Stewards to ſqueeze his Tenants; and ſo 
ad an Occonomiſt, that he never truſts entirely 
do them in things of Conſequence, and which re- 
; Wl quice: Care and Application. Therefore. never was 
„an Eſtate in better Condition; nor a Maſter mote 
truely and univerſally beloved. In ſhort, Atticus 
is a fine Gentleman, not. altogether without ſome 
Dathes.of the Humm in his Character. Beſides, 
He has a facetious and pleaſant Vein of Raillery, 
which he often loves to indulge in Converſation,” 
But the chief Excellence. of this amiable Man, i a 
certain univerſal Benighity of Temper; which diſ- 
roſes him equally to love Mankind, and be beloved 
by them, and a peculiar Humanity to Strangers, 
rhom he treats according to their Merit, and not 
's 1 the Circumſtances of their Birth or Fortune, | 
wal You have drawn, Eugenio! a very lovely Cha- 
abe rater, but pray what Family has he? 
d He has a Wife, and one only Daughter: The 
| {Mother is a pious Woman, of good Senſe and po- 
ile Manners. The Daughter, the Darling of 
boch, though under fifteen, yet has a ſurprizing 
Capacity and Prudence. She has nothing of the 
Levity or giddy Airs of the Child about her, but 
xchaves with almoſt the Decency and Sedateneſs 
af a Matron. I have ſeen her act the Part of 
Miſtreſs at the Table, when her Mother was ab- 
at with a Diſcretion and Dignity much above 
r Age. Nor yet is there any thing in her proud 
r affected. The Graces which Nature has poured 
berally on her Perſon, are not her beſt Orra- 
derts. Of theſe the diſcoyers leſs Conſciouſneſs 
L than 
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than young Ladies generally do. She is not in. 
ſenſible of the Reſpect due to her Rank and For. 
tune, but ſhe ſeeks to deſerve it rather by the Sweet. Ml. 
neſs of her Manners, and the Regard ſhe ſhews to ſ | 
every body. She reads and talks the French. pret- i ; 
tily, but neither values herſelf for it, nor is for. 
ward to ſhew it. I have now indulged your Re- 
queſt, Simplicius, therefore I expect you will » i , 
frankly ſatisfy mine. It is to deſcribe the Figure I |. 
and Character of Cleora, a Lady whom all talk of, ; 
and ſo few have the happineſs to know. * 

I WovLD not, Eugenio, anticipate your Judge- " 
ment of ſo rare a Woman, whoſe Charms are not I g. 
eaſily deſcribed; but to requite the Favour you i y 
have done me, I ſhall give you a rude Sketch of ne 
her, which will ſerve to ſhew rather the Out · lines MW... 
than the juſt Proportions of the Original. gen 

CrxoRA is tall and finely formed; and ha na 
ſomething noble and commanding in her Air, 1 
Vou cannot call her an exact Beauty: Her Fes the 
tures are large, but well proportioned. She has x 
quick, piercing, ſagacious Look, mixed with 4 
Sweetneſs that both attracts and awes you. When 
By ſmiles, you would think Goodneſs itſelf dawned 

you, with is mildeſt Influence, To her WMh,.;; 
Shape the adapts her Dreſs, with an Elegance and or 
Judgement that ſhews it to the greateſt Advantage, Meal. 
and is never overloaded with Ornaments. Ther 
is a Propriety and Spirit in all her Motions; no- 
thing light or flaunting, nothing ſtiff or affeRed, 
Such is her Outſide! To give a Character of het 
Mind, were a difficult Taſk indeed. To have 
faint Idea of it, imagine, Eugenio, a large ſi- 
periou 
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periour Underſtanding, joined to a noble generous 
Heart; an exquiſite Senſibility, governed by a 
Strength and Elevation of Soul, you ſhall rarely 
find united even in Men. Imagine Virtue in her 
ſweeteft Attitude, mild, open and ſerene, ſup- 
ported by Dignity and Prudence, with unaffected 
Modeſty and Goodneſs in her Train, and you 
will have ſome Image of the lovely Clora. Only 
let me add, for your farther Information, that ſhe 
is no Admiret of Compliment, nor any of thoſe 
fine Speeches, with which our Sex chuſe fre- 
*- ¶ quently to entertain the Ladies. For ſhe is a pro- 
0t Wl feſt Lover of pure Nature, and declares, both by 
ou Word and Practice, againſt the Ceremony, and un- 
of meaning Pomp, which prevails too frequently in 
es, modern Converſation. This makes her deliver her 
Sentiments in a very frank and unaffected man- 
has ner, without regard to the Opinion of the Vulgar, 
. N rear or ſmall, or to the polite Forms impoſed by 
ea the Faſhion. 
Pray Simplicius, ſaid Eugenio has this accom- 
pliſhed Lady no Shades in her Character? * 
I Do not doubt, replied I, but ſhe has; but I 
have had no Opportunity as yet of becoming ac- 
quainted with them. Beſides, you know that 
Vomen have generally Diſcretion) enough to con- 
cal their moſt glaring Foibles from us. 
WrIL, Simplicius, ſaid Eugenio, if your Ac- 
uaintance has fewer Beauties than you deſcribe, I 
ball be in danger of falling in downright love with 
er; and if I once feel a real Paſſion, 'I cannot be 
e that I ſhall not talk alittle wildly: both to her- 
Ez . 4 cog ll 
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ſelf, and to you about her, even though I ſhould 
incur the Cenſure of being a Fool for my Pains, 
LET that be as it will, Eugenio, remember you 
have had fair Warning. If you once forfeit Cleorg', 
good Graces, you will. not fo ealily recover them, 
Bx this time we were got to the Houſe, and 
were conducted into a Parions: that looks into the 
Gardens. While we were fitting here, Eugenit 
having his Eyes fixed on the Garden, the young 
Lady 1 had been deſeribing, ſtept in upon us un- 
awares. She was dreſſed in a white Night-gown, 
her fine jet Hair flowing in looſe Ringlets about 
her Shoulders; and moved towards us with an en- 
gaging yet awful Air. Eugenio ſtarted from hi th: 
Seat with Surprize and Confuſion, and, like one Mio: 
thunderſtruck, ſeemed robbed of that Preſence of 
Mind and eaſy Aſſurance, which he generally poſ- 
ſeſſes. To give him time to rally his ſtraggling 
Spirits, Madam, faid I to Cleora, may J hope to 
obtain your Pardon for preſuming to introduce to 
you a Friend of mine, the leaſt of whoſe Merit 
the Eſteem and Honour he has for your Sex ? 
You know, Simplicius, replied Cleora, I am nahen 
fond of increaſing my Acquaintance,. and I dar 
fay, you would not have croſſed my Inclination i 
this Inſtance, but to give me the . 
knowing one, for whom you have a very p 
lar Regard. 
8 o polite a Reply chanked Eugenia and K 
| ſtood for ſome time mute with Admiration of he me 
| Perſon, (Lora having defired us to fit down, Nato 
ſhould not, ſaid I, have ventured, Madam, to tu u- 
paſs. upon the Terms of our Acquaintance, ha I 1 


ji" 
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4 not thought that any Perſon, whom Atticus honours 

with his Friendſhip, would not be unwelcome to 
WM Cora. Eugenio, continued I, Was fo ſtruck with 
's WW this enchanting Place, and his Eyes have been 

wandering over the Beauties of the Landſcape be- 
nd I fore the Window, with ſuch Eagerneſs, that he is 
he ſcarce recovered from the delightful Reverie. : 
10 Sar rather, replied he haſtily, that living Beau- 
ng ties have a ſtronger Effect on me than the faireſt 
un- unanimated Proſpect. If I muſt eonfeſs Diforder, 
vn, Iwill do juſtice to Nature and to you, Madam, 
out whoſe Preſence was the Cauſe. 
en- I Au ſorry, Sir, replied Cleora, half blaſhing, 
that my Preſence ſhould put you into any Confu- 
ſion. If you pleaſe, Sir, I will remove it, to re- 
tore you to your former Compoſure. 
Doug, Madam, returned Eugenio, you, who 
vecafioned my Confuſion, are the fitteſt Perſon to 
liſpel it; I have heard of Trances, into which 
Men have fallen upon the Sight of good Angels, and 
ie ſame Preſence that threw them into that Ex- 
fy, ſerved likewiſe as a Counter-charm to awaken 
em. 
SIR, ſaid Cleora, you talk ſo myſterioufly, that Þ 
uſt beg your Friend to turn your Interpreter, or 
ou to talk in plainer Language, 
Trex, Madam, replied Exgemo, I muſt tell 
jou, I was enjoying the Proſpect from that Win- 
low, with a ſort of philoſophical Serenity till you 
in. Your Appearance ſpoiled my Contem- 
lation could not compoſe myſelf to ſpeak to 
u—and now I find I am not quite ſo eaſy here 
I ſhould haye been elſewhere, It is but juſt, 

| | L 3 Madam, 


ame 
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Madam, before you offer to retire, to reſtore me 
to myſelf, 

- I Fin, faid Chor, 00 gravely, you are 
the very Man Theard 6f. I am not yet vain enough 
to think I am capable of diſcompoſing any body; 
Quiet, much leſs of a Gentleman of your Educa. 
tion. And I have a better Opinion of you than to 
imagine your Repoſe can be diſturbed by the Ap. 
pearance of any Woman. 

Do me juſtice, Madam, replied Eugenio: 
ſhould have but an indifferent Opinion of myſelf I ne 
if I thought I were incapable of being diſconcerted I of 
by the firſt ſudden Appearance of a Lady of mor: MW in 
than ordinary Charms. I glory i in a Heart ſenſible MW b) 
of all that is fair and good i in Naturę, and am not w 
aſhamed to confeſs the unuſual Emotion they rails 

in me, when they ſurprize me as at preſent. cit 

SIR, ſaid Cleora, putting on a more ſevere and A 
reſerved Air, if you mean that our Acquaintance ti 
ſhould be of any Continuance, leſs of Compliment i re- 
will pleaſe me more. I am not uſed to the pretty 
Prattle with which your fine Ladies are commonly is 
entertained. We ſhall converſe more freely wi on 
do it on equal Terms. tha 
Cxxoxà ſpoke theſe Words with ſuch a grace: nal 
ful Reſerve, that Eugenio ſtood corrected and mute I M. 
booking at her with an Air of Aſtoniſhment.. Cl in! 
_ ara perceiving his Confuſion, went on thus. I 4. Af 
low, Sir, that the Senſibility you talk of betray co. 
nothing mean, when proper Objects have time uche 
work on a Mind that i is ſuſceptible; but it is 0M ter 
Argument of a great Mind to be taken only wit 
Appearances, and tg receive ſtrong oe”) 
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firſt fight. Hearts ſo open to every Impreſſion 
can not retain them long. I have always thought 
are it an Inſtance of Wiſdom, not to judge too haſtily. 
ag War truly, Madam, replied Eugenro, T was in 
ly WM the ſame way of thinking till now, and could have 
ca. MW harangued an Age on Suſpenſe of Judgment, Firm- 
nto ness of Heart, and all that ;—byt I find Experience 
An. WO = better Miſtreſs than Speculation, Nature ſoon 
geis the Aſcendant of our Reaſoning, and quickly 
Ines all the Fortifications we throw up. Time is 
elf not always neceſſary to ripen Eſteem : the Looks 
ted WM of Merit may win a Heart in a Minute as well as 
ore in a Year ; and that Knowledge, which is gained 
ible by Intuition, is full as clear and ſatisfying, as that 
not W which is the Reſult of a Train of Conſequences. 
all PeRHAPSs, Sir, reſumed the Lady, your Caga- 
city-may have ſomething extraordinary in it; but 
and WF Appearances are very deceitful: when we at any 
nee time take up Notions very haftily, we often ind 
ent WM reaſon to lay them as quickly down. 
tty Tis very true, Madam, returned Eugenio, this 
nly is often the Caſe, when People found Conjectures 
we on doubtful Appearances, But I am apt to fancy 
chat there is a cloſe Connexion between the exter- 
nal Form and Air, and the Turn of the Mind and 
Manners; and therefore one of tolerable Sagacity 
in Phyſiognomy may judge ſurely enough. in what 
Aſpect Virtue is painted. Time indeed may diſ- 
cover new Worth, but that would only confirm 
the Opinion formed already, it would never al- 
ter it. 
I Ant afraid, Sir, ſubjoined Cleora, there is no- 


thing i in which we are ſo apt to be miſtaken, as 
L 4 in 
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in our ſudden Prepoſſeſſions for and a8 n Cha 
racters. — agreeable in Aſpect, Air c 
Manners, immediately leads us into favourabl 
Prejudices, that every engaging Quality dwells un, 
der that amiable Appearance; but when the Per, 
ſon grows familiar to us, thoſe bright Illuſions va. 
x and frequently, under the deceitful Colour. 
ing, ſome diſagreeable Form appears, to damy 
Admiration, and beget Opinions of a different 
Stamp. I have as oſten ſeen it happen, on the 
other hand, that a homely, and almoſt diſguſting 
Figure, which raiſed in us, at firſt Sight, the moſt 
unamiable Opinions, has mended upon us every 
Day, till it has brightened up at length, into 3 
very agreeable Image of a binge that ! is {till more 
lovely. 

soch things, replied Eugenio, may happen 
in extraordinary Caſes, but our Perſons and Minds 
are generally matched; ſo that the Qualities of 
the one are delineated (if I may uſe the Phraſe) 
in the Features of the other. The joint Reſult of 
theſe, or the Expreſſion of the Countenance, de- 
pends on the Temper; and therefore we cannot 
go far wrong, when we judge by thoſe natural 
Signatures. I have never been miſtaken, when I 
have faithfully traced the Indications of Nature. 

I Do not know, Sir, ſaid Cora, how far your 
Skill in Phyſiognomy may extend, nor how ſure 
its Deciſions may be. But I muſt confeſs Expe- 
rience made me ſpeak. ſo aſſuredly; for I haye of: 
ten been deluded, I might have ſaid, have deluded 
myſelf, by ſuppoſing fine chimerical Characters, 
withopt a F oundation, which haye ar 
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hall not fay always, ' dwindled to nothing, when 
grew better acquainted; and yet I have, perhaps, 
Weakneſs and Credulity enough to turn Caſtle- 
Builder again, whenever the ſame Temptations 
occur, This, however, makes me more cautions - 
how I truſt to Appearances; and ſometimes. pre- 
vents me from contracting Famiharities, which 
might be dangerous, and giving into an Eftcem that 
would ſoon be blaſted, | 

Such a Character, will you allow me to fay, 
Madam, ſubjoined Eugenio, is an Argument of 
z noble Mind, and ſtill confirms me in my Pre- 
judices, if you will call thoſe Prejudices which 
are founded on Truth and Conviction. Suſpicion 
and Diſtruſt, are no ſurer Emblems of a dark un- 
generous Heart, than eaſy Faith in the Honeſty of 
others, and a Willingneſs to be miſtaken on the 
favourable Side, beſpeaks Generoſity and Greatneſs 
of Soul. Such a Diſpoſition makes us more con- 
verſant among the Beauties, than the Blemiſhes of 
the World; and if it lays us open, at any time, to 
Error and Impoſition, it abundantly compenſates 
that, by letting us taſte much oftner the higher 
Pleaſures of Benevolence. 

CrrokA put an end to the Converſation, which 
was like to grow too perſonal again, by propoſing 
to us, to walk into the Garden in queſt of At- 
ticus, who had taken a Walk after Breakfaſt. 

Wr found him employed in watering a fine. 
Bed of Tulips, which belonged to Cleora. He 
appeared fo deeply engaged in this innocent Em- 
ployment, that it was ſome time before he took 
Notice of us. 


Warn 
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Wurx he perceived us, and the firſt Compl. 
ments were paſſed, he told Cleora, how much Ml wh 
ſhe was indebted to him for refreſhing her thirſty WM thi 
Family ! was, at the ſame time, amuſing mylels "0 
Gentlemen, continued he, by imagining I was in Ml ee. 
Company with an Aſſembly of Ladies gayly dreſſed, WW Re 
and as diverſified in their Complexions and Air, MW po 
as Cleora's Tulips. Some were pale and languiſh vo 
ing Beauties, others of a florid Complexion, 2 MW W 
third kind were your Brunettes. But what pleaſed I ers 
me particularly, was to trace their different Qua- Ble 
lities and Characters, under their ſeveral Variega. W ha 
tions and Attitudes. 'Thoſe which carried their MW anc 
Heads aloft, and ſeemed, with a conſcious kind of go 
Pride, to look above their Fellows of humbler MW be: 
Stature, I confidered as your ſtately imperious MW nc 
Beauties, who regard their Rivals with Contempt, MW Cc 
and treat their Admirers with haughty Scorn. 
Others, with an unaſſuming Air, and downeaft I C- 
Heads, I thought the modeſt baſhful Ladies, who if 
alone not conſcious of their Charms, attract the Ml th 
Regard which they feem to reject. There was MW if 
great plenty of Coquets, whoſe Beauties were MW Bc 
ſpread wide to View, and decked with a Variety 
of alluring Colours. They ſeemed, by their pro- 
miſcuous Smiles, to lay Traps for the Admiration 
of every Beholder. 1 obſerved likewiſe a few 
Prudes, who folded up their Leaves with a di- 
dainful Coldneſs; but upon my ſprinkling them 
with a little Water, they ſeemed to look more gayly, 


and methought they bended to the Hand that wa- «: 
tered them. In ſhort, there was ſcarce a Charac- Wl y 
ter among the Sex, which 1 could not fuit in this Wl t: 


parti 


re 
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icoloured Aſſembly. Pray, Sir, ſaid Chera, 
which kind of Beauty i is moſt in faſhion among 
this gay Tribe? 
YouR pale Beauties foftly freaked with Red, 
ſcem to be in greateſt Vogue juſt now. But their 


Reign is ſhort, and ſeldom laſts above 2 Salon; : 
For our Taſte is ever changing. 

IN good earneſt, Atticus, I believe you conſider us 
Women in the ſame Lig ht as Annuals, mere Flow- 
ers of a Seaſon; for I fad, that after a ſhort-lived 
Bloom and Run of Applauſe, for a Year, or per- 
haps a Month, ſome upſtart Beauty riſes into Fame; 
and we fink into Obſcurity, and are as much for: 
8 as if we were hid under ground, or had never 

How you can anſwer for ſuch Capriciouſ- 

— and frequent Change of Faſte, let your own 
Conſciences determine, * 

I Conyess, Cleora, replied Atticus, *tis a woful 


Caſe, and, without doubt, we are highly to blame 


if we forget or undervalue thoſe fair Flowers, while 
they continue in all their Bloom and Beauty. But 
if any Ladies ſhould place their principal Merit in 
Beauty, when that is faded, as how ſoon does it 
fade ! can they juſtly blame us, if we then with- 
draw our Regard that was founded on fo frail a 
Title ? Let them underſtand their own Intereſts 
better, and then they will have no reaſon to com- 
plain of the Shortneſs of their Reign, or of our fan- 
taſtic Taſte. 

Pray, Sir, KEN" the Lady, I, as well as the 
reſt of my Sex, ſhall be much obliged to- you, if 
Jou will point out to us any certain Method to de- 
tn the * Taſte of you _ and ſecure a 
Place 
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Place in your Eſteem, when our tranſient Bloom i 
gone. For I declare, I ſhould think this as uſefil 
an Art as has been ever yet taught us. 

Have you never obſerved, Madam, replied 4+. 
Zicus, that thoſe Plants which take deep Rot 
which unfold themſelves by flow Degrees, fi 
{ſpread out their Leaves, then bloſſom, and a N chei 
length bring forth Fruit, to which the Leaves ſerve MW Peri 
for a Defence ? effet 

I Have, Sir, replied Cleora, ripe 

War then, continued Atticus, there are none MW \ 
that either rife to greater Heights, that can ſuſtain I beli 
the Shocks of Winds and other Accidents better, MW chat 
or retain their Bloom longer than ſuch Plants as WW be 1 
thus riſe, by gradual Steps, to the Perfection of I mo! 
their Nature, Would the Ladies imitate theſe, o 
inſtead of being Annuals, they might be like Ever. W 
greens; every Seaſon might then have its peculiar I ftar 
Bloom, nor would their Verdure be ſubject to thoſe Wl fail 
Accidents which now impair it. 

I Mus beg, Sir, ſubjoined Cleora, you will ex. tics 
plain this Piece of natural Hiſtory, and unveil the ¶ ens 
Moral it contains. For at preſent it is above my 


Comprehenſion. 2 
I Mx Ax therefore, in plain Engliſb, that * yet 
the Ladies learn to know what they are, and I fu 
wherein the true Perfection of their Nature conſiſts, ¶ yo 
would they ſeek to fix their Roots by ſettling a 
ſteady and important Aim in Life, would they unfold JW E. 
and make themſelves known by degrees, and at pro- we 
per Times, and not defire to hurry all at once into tir 


Splendour and Fame; would they, in ſhort, keep 


to ann * and ſeek to excel in that 
f Tenderneſ 


7 
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n ; W7enderneſs of Affection, that Mildneſs and Mo- 
ful WM deſty of Conduct, and that Deceney of Manners, 
hich are the peculiar Glory and Ornament of the 
ex, then I will venture to affirm that they will 
neither be over-looked through the Untipeneſs of 
Youth, nor be forgot becauſe of the Decays of Age; 
their Life will be one continued Bloom, and every 
Period of it have its peculiar Charm. This will 
effetually fix our Taſte, and inſure to you a well- 
ripened and laſting Eſteem. 
ne il You have preſcribed us, Sir, no cafy Tak; I 
ain I believe it is far eaſier to aſpire at this Perfection 
er, ¶ than to attain it. However, thoſe Women muſt 
as Wl be unambitious Souls, who will not -uſe their ut- 
of moſt Efforts to the attaining what muſt be at once 
ſc, ¶ fo honourable and advantageous to themſelves. 
r. 1Forcor, Clors, to mention one Circum- 
ar WW ſtance to you, in which I thought the Reſemblance | 
le failed between your Tulips and the Ladies. Though 
they were adorned eath with their e Beau- 
tes, they were all mute, and ſeemed neither to 
1c fl envy nor cenſure one another. 
* WELL, Atticus, ſaid Cora, now you are ma- 
licious : how you love to be ſevere upon our Sex! 
yet notwithſtanding all this Malice and Severity, I 
fuppoſe you are not quite & indifferent about us as 
you would often affect to appear. 
INDIFFERENT about you, Madam? returned 
Eugento, haſtily. Perhaps we are leaſt ſo when 
we employ the greateſt Poignancy of Wit and Sa- 
tire againſt you. This is frequently but a Piece of 
Revenge we take to alleviate a Senſe of the many 
Hardſhips you make us ſuffer, or elſe a mere Cover 
I to 


ee ww qv wp.  @£AS to 
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to hide the deep Regard we feel. The 1 
feſt Women-Haters are, I doubt, at their Hea ins: 
Slaves to their Power. . mig 

Do not think, Cleore; tabjoinat Aries that not 
am either your Enemy, or have a low Opinion «il me 
your Sex. Women are the lovelieſt, prettieſt Play: I 
things in the World. I do not know how we coul To! 
paſs our Time without you. Ho 
On! very pretty indeed, replied Cleora, for you ject 

to trifle away your idle Hours with. I find wei our 
ſhall grow into mighty Conſequence, by being put fror 
on the ſame footing with your Hawks and Hound: 
But be ingenuous, Atticus; have we never made 
you feel our Importance and Power over you, even 
with all this Infignificance we have about us? And 
tell me honeſtly, was you in a ſerious, or in a gay 
and diſſipated Mood, when you was | moralizing, 
ſhall I call it, or allegorizing fo profoundly on my 
poor Bed of Tulips? I thought we caught you with 
a Book in your hand; it ſhould ſeem you do not 
think an Hour devoted to Study miſpent, when 
we pretty, inſignificant Play-things are the Subject 
of your ſerious and manly Reveries, and when you 
can indulge ſo much Fancy in tracing very flight 
and far-fetched Reſemblances betwixt us and our 
blooming Allies of the Garden: 

I MusT confeſs, Cleora, I was minha ſe- 
riouſly diſpoſed, but it is not the firſt time I have 
been ſerious about Trifles. I love now and then 
to moralize in this manner. Beſides, it has the 
Air of a philoſophical Enquiry to inveſtigate Ana- 

between animate and inanimate Objects; and 
when once Vein of Fancy of that kind is opened, 
| ey 
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it is a pleaſure to follow it through all its Wind- 
ings. I do not know what ſurprizing Diſcoveries I 
might have made in thoſe Regions of Fancy, had 
ui not the fair Nurſe of the blooming Family waked 
ne out of my philoſophic Dream. 
I AM glad, replied Cleora, that thoſe pretty 
ald = which but juſt now diverted only a diſſipated 
Hour, are all of a ſudden become a proper Sub- 
jou i jet for Philoſophy to employ itſelf upon. It ſeems, 
ve our Idea, or, if you will, our Phantom, is not far 
ut from you, when the Flowers of the Garden can, at 
ds, MI any time, ſo eaſily ſuggeſt and raiſe us to your View. 
de Move FEI TUNG FI es 
en your Pines and Elms. 
ad You ſee, Gentlemen, ſaid A turning to 
ay us, and defiring us to ſtep forward to an Arbour a 
o, Wl few Paces off, how this Gypſey teazes one. I 
ay cannot employ or amuſe myſelf ever fo innocently, 
th W but ſhe muſt know what I am about, and have a 
ot ſhare, as ſhe calls it, in my Entertainment, H 1 
en an in the Garden, I muſt be aſked a hundred 
& Wl Queſtions about this and the other Flower or 
Wu 
ht 
UF 


Plant, their Tribes, Natures, Uſes, and all that, 
3 if I was a compleat Flor:/t or Boraniſt; and ere I 
have ſatisfied one half of her Queſtions, ten to ont 
but the has ſlilydrawn me into ſome intricate Piece 
of Philoſophy,” from which I find no other way 
ſometimes of diſengaging myſelf, but by ne 
girly to my Heels. 5 
Br this time we were got to the Arbour, where 
we were joined by Cleora's Guardian, who had 
res his Morning's Walk likewiſe. Ir food 
en a little „ we had a View 
9 along 
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along a green Alley, of a Fall of Water, daſhing 
and ſhining among ſome rough Fragments of: 
Rock, between which, it formed a few Windingz, 

+ till it caſt itſelf into a ſmooth. Pond. The View 
was terminated by a cloſe Thicket, which the me 
Sun could not enter. The Arbour was incloſed by I ge. 
2 double Row of Jeſſamin and Honey-Suckle, W 1. 
which, interweaving their Branches, formed a deep MW . 
Shade over. our Heads. In this delightful Bower 
we fat down. Eugenio happened to fit over a ll ne. 
gainſt Cleora, whom he eyed with no philoſophie WW ch 
Calm, Tis impoſſible to deſeribe the ſucceſſive I v 
Paſſions of Admiration, Pleaſure; and Surprize that I po 
took their Turn in his Face, ne mne tuc 
and ſaw her ſmile. the 
- GENTLEMEN, ſaid — — ond come ma tra 
r to my Relief. This Damſel here, loc - Ge 
ing towards the young Lady, has been teazing me MW cof 
ſtrangely this Morning, how it came about, that de 
your ancient Sages and Philoſophers lived ſo much I det 
in Gardens, and were chiefly delighted with rural | 
Scenes and Solitude, at a diſtance from the Din 
and Smoke of Cities, ſeldom eating to mix with 
the Croud or viſit the Aſſemblies of the People. 
She aſked me whether there were any gay polite 
People in their Towns, and if they had any of thoſe ä 
fine Entertainments and Diverſions we have now- the 
a-days: If they had, ſhe wanted much to know ane 
why thoſe Men of acknowledged Genius and Ca 


Taſte preferred. the ſtill Life and lonely Retreats of WW Ag 
the Country, to the ſplendid Circles and gay-A- Wl at] 
muſements of the Town. - I muſt refer. her to yu, Wl lin 


D for Satisfaction in theſe Points; and ſta 
[10] ; hope * 
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hope you will give her ſuch Reaſons as ſhall deter 
her from indulging her ſolitary Humour; I am 
afraid ſhe will become juſt ſuch another as one of 
thoſe moaped Philoſophers, She is fondeſt of the 
moſt unfrequented Walks and Receſſes of the Gar- 
den. Nay; I have caught her wandering in the 
deepeſt Shades of the Foreſt; with a Book in her 
Hand; very early in the Morning: 

Wr, Madam, ſaid Eugenio, ſmiling; did you 
never hear the Reaſon why thoſe ancient Sages 
choſe this ſtrange unfaſhionable Way of Life? It 
was either the ſurly Cynics and Stoics, of the airy 
Followers of Epicurus. The former run into Soli- 
tude becauſe they hated Company, and could vent 
their Spleen againſt Mankind without fear of Con- 
tradiction or Controul. The Stoics, thoſe ſtately 
Gentlemen ! ſcorned to poſſeſs a Happineſs that 
roſe. and fell with that of others, or which ſhould 
depend in the leaſt on the Humours of thoſe they 
deſpiſed, or on the Accidents of a Life they eould 
not govern. Both theſe Tribes of Philoſophers put 
me in mind of your Eaſtern Monarchs, whoſe Ma- 


jeſty is abaſed by being ſeen; and who think theit 


Grandeur beſt ſupported by being unfamiliar and 


inacceſſible. The Epicureans betook themſelves 


to Solitude from different Principles. They placed 
their Happinefs in a lazy, indolent Tranquillity, 
and were afraid to diſcompoſe their philofophic 
Calm by the Din of Company and the dangerous 
Agitations of civil Life: Therefore they choſeto toll 
at Eaſe in the Shade; or on the Bank of ſome pur- 
lng Stream, and to hear the Storm roar at a di- 
n I do not know; however, but they kept 

M : their 


—_— — — 
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has choſen to repreſent the darkeſt Side of ther 
nor did they often frequent popular Aſſemblies; 


Friends to private Intrigue. If they were fond of 
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their Miſtreſs in ſome retired Corner of thoſe —4 
to which they repaired ſo oſte. 

CLEoRa, not ſeeming to reliſh Eugenio's At. 
fwer, turned to me, and faid, Pray, Simpliciu 
were all the Sages of Antiquity, who frequented 
Gardens and Woods, ſuch ſort of People as Your 
Friend would repreſent them? 

I AnsweERED, that I was far from thinking they 
were all of that ſtamp: there appears, added I, 
to be ſome Malice in Eugenio's Solution, ſince he 


Philoſophy. Doubtleſs, thoſe Philoſophers he has 
mentioned, were no great Admirers of a City-Life, 


but the greateſt part of them were far from being 
of that — moroſe Caſt he aſſerted, or ac 


Retirement, it was not from any Averſion to 80. 
ciety, but becauſe they thought they could enjoy WM. 
their Friends better there, than m the Croud, and 
preferred the calm Delights of Contemplation to the 


buſtling Pleaſures of a City-Life, or to guiding the FW... 


Helm of Government, which was fubje& to ſo 
many untoward Blaſts and Storms. They had 


ſupreme Reliſh and Veneration for Truth and Na- Ned 


ture, which they fancied they could beſt enjoy in Mer c. 
thoſe filent Retreats ; they loved Health of Bod 

and Tranquillity of Mind, which they thought I 
moſt attainable by Temperance, moderate Exer- Wd: 
ciſe, and being much in the open Air. And, vs, 
Eugenio will have it, they were above all thing Not 
fond of Independence; but not of ſuch a ſullen ani Wu 


EY Independence as he Pretends. The. Ac * 


demuci, 
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{mics, particularly, and other Philoſophers of no 
ean Figure, frequented the Reſorts of Men more 
han the Haunts of Beaſts, appeared in the public 
alks, Colleges, and Halls, read their Lectures 
ea f, the politeſt Circles, gave and received Viſits from 
dur Whoſe of higheſt Rank and Office in the State; and 

though they would not join in the Cabals and In- 
iey rigues of the Forum, they were at immenſe pains to 
ale thoſe Men better in private, whom they de- 
= wired of leading in public Life, 


icus, in keeping aloof from the buſy, popular 
Scene, and not daring to encounter that many- 
caded Monſter, which never wanted Ways to de- 
our even thoſe who paid the moſt ſervile Court to 
t. I always thought it egregious Folly to facri- 
ce one's private Eaſe for no other purpoſe, than 
0 procure Envy, and Cenſure, and Hate, which are 
he never-failing Attendants not only of the moſt 
nnocent, but the moſt meritorious Greatneſs, But 
urely it muſt be the Height of Madneſs to riſk 
ne's Life or Fortune on the dangerous Shelves of 
hal. Rage, or popular Frenzy, in attempting, by 
n unſeaſonable and importunate Officiouſneſs, to 
ectify Errors, which the Generality will not own; 
r care not to be convinced of, and to govern thoſe 
rho are too wiſe or too wilful to be led. 

TAm afraid, ſaid Phylax, that if we will not 
ndertake to ſerve our Country till we can be ſure 
f Succeſs, we ſhall never want Pleas: to excuſe our 


nuſt be leaſt of all excuſable, if ever our Country 
hould need our Aſſiſtance, and when theGrievznces 


I Mucn approve their Wiſdom, ſubjoined At. 


ploth and Want of Zeal. - But ſurely, Indolence 
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of an injured People loudly call upon us to exert 
ourſelves in its behalf. Perhaps there are cer. 
tain Seaſons, when it would be both dangerous and 
fruitleſs fo interpoſe in Civil Affairs; but I doubt we 
ſhall hardly deſerve the honourable Name of tue ee 
Patriots, if, when the Intereſts of Liberty are u 
ſtake, and when the weight we have might be aq 


real uſe, were it for nothing elſe but to rouze «MF | 


ſhame others by our Example, we do not empliy 
it in a generous Attempt at leaft, to prolong the 


Liberty of our Country, if we can; and thereby Ut 


give our Poſterity at leaſt a Chance to raiſe it up v 
its ancient Splendour and Happineſs. To ſtand 
ſingle in ſuch a Cauſe is glorious, and to fall in i 
the moſt honourable Exit we can make, and whli 
every good Man would chuſe, rather than to fur 
vive his Country's Liberty a Day or an Hour, 

Pray, Gentlemen, faid Cleora, a Truce, if ju 
pleaſe, from Politics. Do not let us drop the Sub 
ject we were upon. I think there was ſome Truti 
in the Solution which Simplicius gave, I want . 
know fomething more concerning the ancient Wy 
of living, and the Inducements they had to prek 
it. For my part, I ſhould much incline to im 
_ the Philoſophers, in preferring a County 
Li 

'T'rs certain, replied Atticus, that the Philol 
phers, even of the graveſt Turn and moſt rigid A 
ſterity of Manners, were, let them ſay what tf 
will, cloſe Students of Pleaſure, Some of thei 
indeed, were ſo. honeſt as to profeſs it open) 
Others covered it with a more ſpecious and honow 
able Name, They called it 1 Virtue, & 


Suſfician 
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uffciency. But that they all meant the ſame 
thing, 1s evident, from their taking all the ſame 
Road to come at it; ſuch as correcting their Fan- 
ies, in order to aſcertain a true Taſte of Happineſs, 
keeping their Paſſions within due Bounds, obſerving 
a ſtrict Temperance and Command over their ſe- 
eral Appetites, diminiſhing their Wants as much 
poſſible, and waiting the Cravings of Nature, 
Thi Way of Life they thought moſt practicable in 
"he Shade. They knew the Engagements of a po- 
tical Life were manifold, and ſometimes inter- 
ring with one another ; and that,, by entering 
buff te them, if the Mind ſhould not be caſt off from 
ts juſt Poiſe, they muſt crouch to and flatter a 
wy ly] Populace ; which they were too proud to 


Fl :—— that, ſuppoſing them exempt from this Ser- 


itude, they muſt meet with frequent Interruptions 
their domeſtic Regimen; and that, after all their 
ervices, they might probably receive for Thanks 
ten Years Baniſhment, or perhaps a worſe Fate. 
Therefore they run into the Shade, to be ſafe, 
ard obſcure, and happy. 
Trose Philoſophers of the Shade, ſaid Phylax, 
Pe Who took ſo much pains to keep their Paſſions in 
une, and their Appetites under Command, for 


mel | other purpoſe but to paſs their time eafily and 


Wy curely, I am apt to view in much the ſame light 
ny of our honeſt Countrymen, who keep good 
yours, eat and drink in due Seaſon, and the beſt 

every Kind, in order to preſerve their Looks 
oh eſh and ruddy, to enjoy a hale Corpulence, and 
row! about in a healthful Indolence. Or at beſt, 

9 appear like thoſe i ingenious Gentlemen, who 
M 3 exerciſe 


iy 
i 
i 
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exerciſe their Limbs with indefatigable Induſtry 
and Application, that they may tumble through a 
Hoop, or walk the ſlack Rope with a graceful Eaſe 
and Nimbleneſs, and perform many other ſuch ad. 
mirable Feats of Agility. Your ſolitary Philoſo- 
phers did well, no doubt, in obſerving ſuch a ſtrict 
Regimen, and preſerving their inward Conſtitution 
tight and ſound ; but if they diſciplined their Fan. 
cies and A ppetites, and controuled their Paſſions, 
merely to enjoy the Pleaſure of contemplating this 
goadly Order and Regularity, without regarding 
that Society or Public with which they were con- 
nected, or employing thoſe well-adjuſted Move. 
ments for it's Benefit ; I can look upon them only 
as Inſtruments, pretty for Show, and exactly tuned, 
but locked up ina Caſe, and too delicate for com- 
mon Uſe, or for maintaining the Harmony of So- 
ciety. | 0 4 

Win Ar Compariſons have we got here! returned 
Atticus, Are we to ſacrifice Health and every 
thing to the Public, whether it is likely to be of 
any uſe or no? Charity, I thought, began at 
home, *Happineſs and Pleaſure, rightly under- 
ſtood, co-incide. In this, as I obſerved, the Pur- 
ſuits of all terminate. If a healthful Tranquility 
ſecure this main Chance, to what purpoſe give 
myſelf farther Trouble? Am I to buſtle, and 
drudge, and be unhappy, that others may be bar 
py ? I love the Public ſincerely, but Nature nervt 
intended I ſhould neglect the perſonal Charge ſſe 
aſſigned me, to ſerve it. 

Bur, pray, Sir, replied Phylax, what if yo 
ſhould find your. account in making conſiderabk 

Abatemer 
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Abatetnents of your Solicitude about this private or 
perſonal Charge, as you call it, in order to care a 
little more for the Public—and, what if incroaching, 
now and then, upon your domeſtic Tranquillity, 
will conduce no leſs to the Happineſs of the 
Mind than to the Health of the Body? For, as I 
take it, the Body and Mind were alike made for 
Action, and their happy State does not conſiſt in 
Reſt, but in a healthful Activity: Now, as I would 
not call that Body the ſtrongeſt and healthieſt, 


which is faireſt and goodlieſt to the Eye, either in 


Shape or Complexion, or which can perform the 
moſt ſurprizing Tricks of Agility ; but the rough, 
brawny and well-muſcled, that can bear all kinds 
of Weather, Diet and Uſage, and perform every 
natural Motion with Eaſe and Strength: ſo, I do 
not think him of the ſoundeſt and moſt vigorous 
Mind, who has got a knack of ſpinning out the 
fineſt Speculations, or of diſputing with the moſt in- 
genious Sophiſtry, and whoſe Affections ſeldom 
riſe or-fall, but flow always with the ſame cool and 
languid Tenour ; but rather that Man, whoſe Head 
and Heart are equally poiſed for Action; who 
boldly enters the buſy Scene; whoſe Paſſions riſe, 
and grow warm with the Importance of the Occa- 
fion, without diſturbing the Coolneſs of his Rea- 
ſon; who is intrepid amidſt Danger ; inflexible in 
his Principles; comporting with every State of 
Life, bearing Adverſity without Meanneſs, and en- 
joying Proſperity without Inſolence; unchanged 
with all the Viciſſitudes of Fortune, and, with an 
unbending Reſolution and Virtue, purſuing the 


public Good amidſt Calumny, Corruption, Servi- 
M 4 tude 
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tude and Faction. That Philoſophy which wie 
not thus brace the Mind for Action, and for public 
as well as private Life, is effeminate, daſtardly, and 
puſillanimous. And that Life, which does not an- 
ſwer the Intention of Nature, by employing us in 
promoting the Happineſs of Mankind, and thereby 
gratifying the ſweeteſt Feelings and Affections of 
Humanity, will, Iam afraid, be productive of the 
leaſt private Pleaſure or Self-Enj oyment, I would 
not, therefore, call thoſe the genuine Sons and Stu- 
dentsof Philoſophyor Pleaſure,who either indolently 
over-looked or artful ly waved their Connection with 
the Public, and in conſequence of that, buried them- 
| ſelves i in an inglorious, though lettered Obſcurity. 

1 AM afraid then, returned Atticus, we muſt 
not repair to the Gardens, the unfrequented Cells, 
or even the crouded Academies, to find Philoſophers 
who deſerve that Name; but muſt go ſeck them in 
the Forums, the public Halls, the Seats of Juſtice, 
and wherever Men are to be found. And indeed, 
I have often thought that thoſe Heroes better de- 
ſerved the Title of Philoſophers, who went about 
doing good, redreſſing the Wrongs, chaſtiſing the 
Vices, taming the Paſſions of Mankind, and bleſ- 
ſing their Country, by giving it falutary Laws or 
uſeful Arts, directing its Counſels, or leading its 
Armies, than thoſe recluſe monkiſh Gentlemen 
who diſputed i in Academies, or founded Sects and 
Schools. 

I Am entirely of your Opinion, Sir, ſubjoined 
Plylax. Let us therefore call thoſe only a Baſtard- 
Kind of Philoſophers, who either profeſſed ſolely to 


Fourt Pleaſure, or who, paying Homage to th 
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virer Name of Virtue, forbore themſelves, or de- 
terred others from entering upon the fineſt Field, 
in which the very Divinity of it may be'beſt diſ- 
. Wl played ; I mean, public Spirit, the Love of Liberty, 
in ¶ of our Country, and of Mankind. But let thoſe 
wy de denominated Philoſophers, who made public 
of Good their Aim, and who were neither terrified 
he W by Dangers, nor diſcouraged by Oppoſition from 
Id promoting it. And let that be called the trueſt and 
u- moſt maſculine Philoſophy, which inſpires us with 
ly Wl thoſe noble Affections, and points out to us their 
wiſeſt Exerciſe, In fine, let us eſteem that at once 
the higheſt Virtue and trueſt Pleaſure, which con- 
mn ,, 
noxious or fatal ſoever. 

I Can hardly think, faid Eugenio, that thoſe 
Philoſophers who conſulted merely private Plea- 
jure, took the beſt Method to attain it, by living 
ſuch a recluſe, ſolitary Life. Its Pleaſures are dull, 
and confined within a narrow Compaſs. It ap- 
proaches too near the Life of a Vegetable, and has 
nothing to ſtir the Paſſions, or keep them awake. 
Beſides the Uniformity of the Scene damps the Ima- 
gination, and the Stillneſs of Solitude caſts a me- 
lancholy Gloom over the Mind, which can only be 
liperſed by Company, or the agrecable Tumult 
of Town-Diverſions. 

For my part, faid Cleora, I ſhould aches chuſe 
to calm than agitate my Mind, and find greater 
need of having my Paſſions compoſed than awa- 
kened, The undiſtinguiſhed Run of Company in 
the Town, produces in me a Levity and Diflipa- 
ko of Mind ; the Variety, of Objefts one encoun- 
ters 


* 
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ters there, — and inceflent/Flury ol 
from one Scene of Amuſement to another, »poſies Ml th 
every Senſe, and engroſs all the Powers of Imagi. P. 
nation; therefore I am obliged to fly to the Coun. 
try, as to a Sanctuary, in order to recover the Fa. th 
culty of Thinking, to gain a Maſtery over my iſ or 
Imagination and Paſſions, And really, I ſhould MW M 
- think, the Mind may be calmed without bein Cl 
overſpread with Melancholy. Li 

Bur, Madam, replied Eugenio, as we were juſt of 
now informed by your Friend, that the eaſieſt and MW A 
happieſt State of the Mind lies in Action, in order I na 
that our fine Ladies may paſs their Time agreeably MW a! 
in the Country ; what Employments would you © m. 


ſubſtitute in the room of Dreſſing, Afſemblics, © tu 
Drawing-Rooms, Plays, Nesse Maſquerades I in 
ſhining at Balls? Cc 
O, S1R, ſaid Cleora, whed/ Time lies heavy on 
one's hand, might you not truſt to female Inver- is 
tion, to contrive a thouſand ſhifts for -#r/ling it! MW qu 
We can ride, walk out, amuſe ourſelves in the Gar MW ha 
den, or with one's Spinnet or Lap-Dog, and writ: of 
Letters, which is an infinite Relief to us, when we Sh 
do not know what to do with ourſelves, Beſide © On 


we have News-Papers, Journals, and Plenty d 
Novels, Romances, and a thouſand ſuch fwee Wl 
pretty Things, which your Sex have charitably i 2 
invented for the Entertainment of urs. 
I Conreess, Madam, reſumed Eugenio, here vi wh 
abundance of Work ; but one muſt be ſtrange! Ant 
mortified to the World, who can prefer thoſe - thi 

fipid Amuſements of the Country, to the dear de 
licious Delights of drawing People's Eyes, where of 
ot; | ' one 
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one goes, of being the Admiration of Beaux and 
the Envy of Belles ; add to all, the rare malicious: 
Pleaſure of Tea-Table Scandal. | 
Wrar think you, Sir, returned Cleora, of * 
the beſt-dreſſed Perſon in a Country Pariſh, keeping: 
one's Flower-Plots in order, hearing the natural 
Muſic of the Groves, inſtead of that of Operas and 
Concerts, witneſſing many natural Scenes of rural 
Life, inſtead of Plays; and inſtead of the Smoke 
of the Town, and crouded Mall, the freſh, fragrant 
Air and natural Beauties of the Country? And to 
name no more, what think you of converſing with 
a Friend, inſtead of hearing Scandal, of which you 
may very poſſibly be the Butt, when your Back is 
turned ? But, ſhould this fail, or grow at any time 
inſipid, could not one, think you, in a Strait, be 
Company to one s ſelf for a few Hour? 
CLeoRa, Sir, ſaid Atticus, turning to . enio, 
is the ſtrangeſt Creature y can imagine. She is 
quite unfaſhionable in her Taſte of Pleaſures I 
have ſometimes ſuſpected her to be of that Tribe 
of Philoſophers you deſcribed to us but juſt now. 
She does not care that her Pleaſures ſhould: depend 
on the Opinions or Caprice of others. Admiration 
and Power and Fame, and all that, ſhe calls Things 
without her; and therefore neither worth the ſeek- 
ing, nor certain in Poſſeſſion when obtained. She 
has got a. certain Standard ſhe calls Nature, by 
which ſhe meaſures Things, and not by Faſhion ; 
and whatever will not ſquare with this, ſhe rejects, 
though it ſhould be ſtamped with the Authority 
of the whole Beau- Monde. She has got a Family 
of in the Neighbourhood, whom ſhe 
vilits 
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 viſitsdaily, cauſes to be taught to read and work, 
| - and ſhe buys good Books for them. She had much 
| rather be with them, or among my Books, than in 
b the brighteſt Circle that ever fluttered at Court on 
| 2 Birth-night. I am forced ſometimes to chaſe 

her out of my Cloſet, leſt ſhe ſhould loſe her Wits I Ar 
with too much reading. * 
I. MusT beg you, Gentlemen, replied Cleora, I bee 
ſomewhat touched with Atticuss Diſcourſe, not I Kn 
to imagine me ſuch a queer old-faſhioned Creature 
| as my Friend draws me. He perfectly envies »« ho 
| the manly Entertainments of your Sex, and would iN hit 
ſearce allow us the Privileges of Thought and Rea- ww 
ſon; as if we were good for nothing but being Wl ca 
dreſſed out as mere Dolls to catch the Idiot Stare Ml th; 
of a few ſimpering Beaux, and other Mortals as in- 
ſignificant as ourſelves. Becauſe he ſurprizes me fre 
ſometimes among his Books, he imagines I mean 

to commence Philoſopher; and if I have, by chance, __ 

got a Pen in my Hand, he ſuſpects I am going to en 

turn Author. For my part, I deſire no other Pri- g 

vilege but the Right of thinking for myſelf, and pi 

following my own Taſte, *Tis a ſmall Circle of 

Pleaſures to which our Sex is confined. I hardly 

think it generous in the Men to abridge even that, 

and pin us down to that glittering, filly, unſfati(- 

factory Way of Life, which is commonly led in 

Town, as if we were capable of nothing higher, 

Cx xo A ſpoke theſe laſt Words with a graceful 

Warmth and Indignation, which brought a ſudden 

Fluſh into .her Face, that did not a little heighten 

her Charms, and ſeemed to dart, like wht e 

10 e | 


Tur 
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Tur Bell to Dinner interrupted our Converſa- 


tion, We were entertained very ' politely by At- 
ticus and his Lady, and returned home in the 
Evening, 

On our way home, Eugenio laying hold of my 
Arm; Whom, ſaid he, impatiently, in the Name 
of Wonder, have we been ſeeing? Where has ſhe 
been living all her Life? Where bred? Let me 


know all her Hiſtory ? With whom——? He 


would have gone on in this manner I do not know 
howlong, had I not laughed in his Face, and aſked 
him, Pray, Eugenio, why all' this Impatience ? 
Whence this huge Curioſity? Are you really 
caught—and at firſt ſight? Is the Rover then fixed, 
the univerſal Gallant become all at once a real and 


paſſionate Lover? Indeed, I did not expect this 
from your Philoſophy, — 


Prxnaps, faid he, I am not ſo far gone as you 
imagine; but why wonder that one Philoſopher 
enquires ſomewhat eagerly about another? But I 
ſhall check myſelf, till you are better NI to 


give me Satisfaction. 
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Na Family where I lately ſpent ſome Days ona 
Viſit, 1 obſerved a very remarkable Inſtance of 
the untoward Management of twoChildren. Young 
Maſter is a Boy of ſtrong ungovernable Paſſions, of 
no mean Capacity, and an open, liberal Temper ; 
add to this, the Diſadvantage that he is brought 
up to the Proſpect of a great Eſtate. ' The Girl i 
of ſurpriairg natural Parts, but pettiſh, ſullen, and 
baughty ; though not without a-conſiderable Fund 
of m_ Goodneſs. Both of them are exceſſiyeh 
ed by their Parents. The Father, who 
jumped into the Eſtate by means of his Relation to 
a wealthy Citizen, is a ſtrange, ignorant, unpoliſhed 
Creature; and having had no Education himſelf, has 
little Notion of the Importance of one, and is nei- 
ther anxious about their's, nor meddles in it, but leaves 
them to the Chances of Life and the ordinary Track 
of training up Children. The Mother, a Woman 
of great Goodneſs and Humanity, but who never 
had any of the Improvements of Education, is, 
you. may well believe, but little verſed in the Arts 
of forming young Minds; yet ſhe thinks herſelf 
qualified by her natural Sagacity, of which, indeed, 
the has a conſiderable Share, for directing and ma- 
naging the Education of her own Children, But 
though ſhe were better qualified than ſhe is, her im- 
moderate Fondneſs would baffle the niceſt Manage- 
ment. Her Son is her Favourite, in whom he 


ſees no Faults; or if they are too glaring to be hid, 
the 


* 
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ſhe winks at them; and if any of the Family or 


to put the faireſt Colouring on them, and is ready 


aalen war re ad er darling} Boys : * 


Mamma àFavour, takes all Advintages; ( 3 
ſtretches. his Prerogatives to the utmoſt. The Ser- 
vants of the Family he diſciplines with all the Force 
hisFiſts and Feet are maſters of; and uſes Strangers, 


he ſalutes with a Slap, or pulls off their Wigs, or 
treads on their Toes, with many ſuch Inſtances of 
rough Courteſy. He is indulged, and, if I wrt 
the Expreſſion, trained in the Love of Money. It 
is made the Reward of doing his Taſk, — the 
End of all his Labours. His Pockets are gene- 


when he either coaxes or cries for it. And indeed, 
I have ſeen: him do both with great dexterity. 
He is allowed to play as much as he pleaſes; at 
Cards, Draughts, or any other Game, and it is al- 
ways for Money. I have been diverted to ſee how 


= = Tarn R- © & K KK 


5 
tz che Chances of the Game have rouſed all his little 
Paſſions. If he won, he triumphed over his Ad- 


verſary with immenſe Eagerneſs and Joy; if he 
loſt, he cried and ſtormed, and bullied, like a 

petty. Tyrant, and parted with his Money wich 
infinite Regret. If the Mother was provoked at 
any time to take notice of his Irregularities, ſhe did 
it with ſo little Judgement, and ſo much Heat, 
that it had little or no Influenct. Perhaps ſhe 
__ frowned 


22 -——— 
* _ 


L 


Friends complain of them to her, ſhe endeavours - 
to aſcribe the Complaints to ſome unreaſonable Par- 


who come to viſit the Family, with the moſt in- | 
decent Familiarities. Some he calls Names, others 


rally full z at leaſt; Vioney is never denied him, 
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frowned and fired, and made a thundering Noi 
for a while; but this was ſoon over, and Maſter, 
Tears or ſullen Silence brought on a perfect Re. 
conciliation: -: She ſhewed no cool and ſteady In. 
dignation; ſuch as would have been ſufficient to 
produce a laſting: Effect, nor were her Rebuke; 
ſeconded with any ſubſtantial Marks of Diſpleafure 
ſoas to make a pin ee 
Child. 

Tux young Ladys Teinper' is a little ſoffer, but 
not leſs i imperious: She is broaght up with a high 
Opinion of the Dignity of her Rank, and Contempt 
of the Vulgar; Therefore the little Fhing ima: 
gines herſelf already a very confiderable Perſonage 
takes State upon her in all Companies, ſwells with 
Rage at every little imaginary Affront, and nevet 
thinks ſhe is treated with Reſpect enough. The 
Servants muſt pay her uncommon Homage ; 
ſhe muſt be helped at Table before Strangers of an 

ordinary Rank. Her pretty Features muſt not be 
diſcompoſed by croſſing her; in ſhort, humoured 
ſhe muſt be in every thing, and when her Lady- 
ſhip. is dreſt out in all her Finery, ſhe is admired, 
careſſed, and exalted into a little Queen. Thi 
makes her vain and inſolent to a degree of Extrav 
gance. She and her Brother have pretty nearly the 
ſame Taſks ſet them. They read, write, dance, 
and play together; but will only read or write, « 
do juſt as much as pleaſes their little Honoun 
They go to learn, as to ſome terrible Taſk, ar 
Teſtleſs and impatient till it is over, and mind ther 


Tutor almoſt as much as the Maid that puts then 
to bed, For his Authority not being duly fop 
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ic Wi ported by their Parents, has no weight. In fine; 
r; hey are fo much humoured, ſo little reſtralned and 
e. kept under Government, that he muſt have more 
In: WM than the Patience of a Man, who can bear their 
to Infolence 3 and altnoſt the Capacity of an Angel, to 


kes WY ſhape and improve them into any tolerable Figure: 
re, Ml though, with the Genius and Temper they have, they 
re WM might be taught any thing, or moulded into any 
orm, were they under the Influence of propet 
but Wl Diſcipline and Authority. Upon the whole, I 
igh could! not help thinking them an unhappy Inſtance 
npt of the indiſcreet Conduct of Parents in the Ma- 
m. nagement of their Children, whom, by an ill- 
ge, MM judged Frugality, they rob of Treaſures much more 
rith WY valuable, and expoſe to irretrievable Calamities. 
wet At the ſame time, my Acquaintance in this Family 
The convinced me, how unfortunate it is for People to 
e; N come to the Poſſeſſion of an Eſtate, who have no 
fu Capacity to enjoy it with Diſcretion or Dignity. | 
be WW Witt I reflect on this, and many other In- 
red Wſtances of wrong Conduct in the Education of 
dy- MW Youth, I frequently doubt, whether we are to 
red, Naſcribe it to theſe and the like Errors in Education, 
hs That Mankind are ſo much over- run with Pre- 
va udices and falſe Opinions, — that their Paſſions are 
the Wo oſten miſapplied, and their Manners debauched, 
nce, W—or what other Cauſes of this are to be aſſigned. 


=] 


Why do we find ſo many ridiculous, or wicked 
Characters in Life? Does Nature itſelf tincture the 
Mind with Prejudice, Error, Folly ? Or do we 
we them to Inſtruction, to the Ignorance or Miſ- 
magement of Parents, Nurſes, Teachers? Do 
dur Paſſions, of themſelves, lead us aſtray, or are 

7 N . they 
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they bent and faſhioned by Culture, Example, and 
the Variety of Accidents with which Life is che. 
quered, or by ſomething different from them all} 
I think it would be worth while to trace the Exil 
to the Source of it; to ſee if, by diſcovering the 
Cauſes of thoſe Diſerders, we can fall u pon a right 


Method of rectifying them. 

Tris Account I gave one Night, of the Fanly 
I had viſited, to the Gentlemen of the Club ; 
upon my propoſing theſe Queſtions, the ke 
were filent for ſome time, as if they intended tore. 
collect their Thoughts upon the Subject. 

Tur ſprightly Eugenio, with great Freedom, 


broke ſilence firft : For when any new Thought 


comes acroſs his Fancy, he ſeldom ſtands long con- 
fidering whether he ſhall ſpeak or not. 

I Do not think, Gentlemen, ſaid he, that the 
Queſtions propoſed by our Friend need to puzzle 
us much. For my part, the Caſe, as it appear 
plain to me, may be quickly brought to an Iſſue. 
The more I ſee of the World, the more Charac- 


ters I converſe with, the more am I convinced that 


the Prejudices Men ſtick to ſo tenaciouſly, and the 


Blunders and Follies they are guilty of, are owing 
to ſome groſs Miſmanagement in their Education, 
rather than to any Perverſeneſs in Nature or Default 
in their Conſtitution. F requently indeed, to ju 
tify ourſelves, or becauſe we are too lazy to trace 
the Miſchief to its true Source, we are ready to cal 
the Blame on ſomething we call Nature; without 
eonſidering what we mean by that. ſame Nature 
unleſs it be ſome ſtrange, occult Quality, of which 


we know nothing; or the Almighty Operata 
| whom 


— . 
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hom we muſt ſuppoſe to have maimed his own 
Workmanſhip in the original Conception, We 
ll? preſume, Nature has erred, Nature is in the fault, 
ai either defective or redundant; the Child is of a 
toward Nature. In ſhort, if we can but clear our- 
{elves of the Imputation, we do not care what Free- 
doms we uſe with this ambiguous, much-injured 
Name. Parents and Teachers are perhaps in the 
nd right to charge Nature with every Fault, becauſe 
ny Wit caſes them of a large Load of Shame. But; me- 
re- thinks, it is but fair to do juſtice to the Order of 

wr Nature, and to its Author too, from whom we 
m bad it. Let us fix the Reproach, where it ought to 
pit ret; namely, on the Miſconduct of Parents and 
on · NNurſes, on the Negligence or Incapacity of Teach- 

rs, Nature gives us Talents, it is Education that 
the Woplics them right or wrong. Nature beſtows 
propenſions and Affections, which may be directed 


eng Good, either public or private. Tis Culture 

luc. What improves or perverts them. The infant Mind 

- ö ductile like Wax; you may ſtamp a fair or ugly 
| | 


Imprefſion upon it, Error or Knowledge, Indo- 


the ence or Application, Virtue or Vice. What makes 

nge M, who is fo adinired, careſſed and flat- 

red, he pert, imperious Dame, but the early In- 
[ 


enſe offered to her Vanity? Why does Maſter, 
ben he comes of Age, turn out ſo ſtubborn and 
nſoient,, an abandoned Rake or wretched Spend- 
iſt, but the / Good- nature of doating Parents, or 
be Mifmanagement of Tutors, or the Company 
e falls into? | Why is many a petty Shop-teeper 
low Scrivener” ſo very knaviſh, but becauſe their 
ran of Life and Jaw Dealings have led them the 
it l N ge” 
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way to Fraud and Chicane ? How come we to be 
fo peſtered with ſhallow-pated Beaux and flaunting 
Coguets, but becauſe they have been accuſtomed, 
from their Cradles, to admire their own ſweet Fi. 
cure, and to refer all their Views to Dreſs and 
Conqueſt? What forms the Qyack, the ſupple 
Courtier, and the ſham Patriot, but the Train off 
Diſſimulation in which they have been hackneyed?M; 
Whenee ſuch a Spawn of Bigots, but from their 
narrow Education? Why, in fine, are Mankind 
ſo ignorant, and withal ſo conceited, ſo ill-founded, 
yet ſo obſtinate in their Opinions, ſo prone to Eaſ 
and Pleaſure, and ſo impatient of Labour, but be 
cauſe they have been hood-winked, before the 
had time to open their Eyes, and nouriſhed, from 
their Infancy, in popular Prepoſſeſſions, in Vanity; 
and Indolence ? Thus are Prejudices and ill Habitgh 

handed down from Father to Son; Men inherit 
the Follies as well as Fortunes of their Anceſto 
and the World ſtalks on in the ſame dull Track d 
Ignorance and Pride, Credulity and Preſumption 
the Scholars ſeldom daring to be wiſer than tei 
Teachers, and the Teachers not chuſing that the 
ſhould, whenever their Intereſt is concerned. 
ducation therefore, ſuppoſing tolerable Parts, is 4 
in all. To it we muſt impute the Beauty or D- 
formity of Characters, the Gentleneſs or For 
wardneſs of Nature. I ſcarce know a Character i 
Life, which may not be reſolved, if all things u 
duely examined, into its conſtituent Principles, « 
traced back to the reſpective Sources, from when 
its various Streams have flowed ; whe rot 


Culture, high e or low Fortunes, or the. Train 
x OY 


Wis 
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be lite, the kind of Buſineſs, and other accidental Cir- 
ing Mcumftances, which have conſpired to it's Forma- 

ed, ron. For all theſe I include under the general 
Fi. Name of Education, becauſe they mould a Man 
and into the Size and Figure he is of. If the Educa- 
ple on therefore is good, the Talents Nature has. be- 
n offftowed will be well applied, and the Manners 
ed?Mightly tempered. If bad, the contrary muſt hap- 
heirfWpen. The prime Care, therefore, ought to be to 
ind eftify Miſtakes here, and ſet things on a right 
ded voting at firſt, How this is to be done, I leave, 
ntlemen, to your Conſideration. 

I Am glad to find, ſubjoined Conſtant, that 
WEu7enio, who but a while fince, laid ſuch Streſs 
Wn Nature, and thought it did all in forming Men's 
Blinds and Characters, is now willing to allow a 
Wood deal to Education; nay, thinks it the chief 
Mould of our Manners. Magna eft Veritas, & 2 


ulebtt, 
I Musr be permitted, replied Eugenio, to 


unge my Opinions as oft as I pleaſe, and till 
We open to Conviction. But if Conftant will pleaſe 
Wo recolle&t, it was the Force of Nature in Genius 
talked of, and not of Culture in Morals. 
ADMITTING then Eugento's Diſtinction, pro- 
ceded Conſtant, J am as willing as he to vindicate 
ature, by which I at preſent mean the Conſti- 
tion or Frame of Human Nature. We feel ſtrong 
nticipations in her favour, Anticipations which 
etermine us to approve what is Natural, and diſ- 
liſh what is Unnatural and contrary to her Order. 
8 always the Standard we appeal to, in our Judge- 
dent of n and we eſtimate Deformity by 
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| 
the Degree of Deviation from Nature. But N ' 
ſtrong a Party ſoever Nature may have formed ill 5 
within us, and whatever Weapons ſhe has furniſhed * 
againſt her Antagoniſts, I think it is but, fair to ri 
examine her Pretenſions to our Favour, to ſee upon v 
What Bottoin our Prepoſſeſſions are founded; leſt, BW 
while we are enquiring into the Origin of our-Pre. N of 

ices, we leave this original Prejudice undiſcuſſed, N c 


and verify by our Practice, the very reverſe of what ma 
Eugenio has endeavoured to prove; namely, That ve nal 
derive our Prejudices and Errors from Nature her. MW we 
ſelf, and not — Inſtruction or Diſcipline: Now it T! 
chere ſhall appear ſome Veſtiges of original De- an 
feats and Diſorders, as well as of original good nic 
Diſpoſitions, J mean, antecedent to all Impreſſom I bra 
of Art and Culture; then our Prepoſſeſſions in be-M bee 
half of Nature muſt give way to plain Facts. For to 
there is no eluding Facts, even by the moſt ſubtie I to 
Reaſonings. Do not ſome Children appear, ante-W 1 
cedent to all Inſtructions, foreign Culture and Ex- Ma 
ample, nay, as ſoon as they can diſcoyer the leit ac 
Symptoms of their genuine Temper; do not ome, BY Di 
I fay, appear to be of haſty, or revengeful Diſpo- i v 


ſitions? Are not others, on the contrary, gente the 
and humane? Muſt we not aſcribe it to ſome n«-M mar 
tural Biaſs? Why do many give ſuch eatly Indi- Inſt 
cations of Peeviſhneſs, Petulance or ' Cruelty? ¶ out 
Whence is it that ſome, of the ſame Family, ur rac; 
ſo liberal and generous, and others fo coyetous and Mat 
contracted, though they have all perhaps had the whe 
ſelf-ſame Diſcipline and Example? Sure we mult] lear: 
derive it from ſome original Propenſion, interwoven thin 
with the very Conſtitution. -I am ready to believe, lim; 


that it is with human Creatures, as with Breeds 
- Horſes 
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Horſes. Some are mettleſome, and of 3 generous 
Breed ; others are ſlow reſtive Animals, of a dege- 
nerate Race. Some are gentle, and yet high-ſpi- 
rited Creatures; others axe ſo vicious and miſchie- 
vous, that no Art can break, nor Force curb them, 
We have Inſtances in Hiſtory, of Breeds not only, 
of Families, but of Nations, Of the former, Mar, 
chiavel gives us ſeyeral Inſtances among the Ro- Ge, 
mans, The noble Yalerian Family were genes, 
ally of a mild, affable, popular Turn, The Appii 
were the reverſe, haughty, inſolent and tyrannical. 
The :Lydians, to inſtance in Nations, were a ſoft 
and effeminate Race; the Athenians a ſharp inge- 
nious People; the Bæutians heavy, the Romans 
brave. The Britons, both of old and of late, have. 
been a Nation, impatient of the Yoke, inclining, 
to that Pride and Fierceneſs, as ſome. are pleaſed, 
to call it, which ſpurns Slavery with diſdain, _ 

I AM aware, that this Diverſity of Temper — 
Manners of different Families and Nations, may be 
aſcribed to a difference in Education, Government, 
Diſcipline, Fortunes, and ſuch like Cauſes; but, as 
| was ſaying, how often do we ſee Children of 
the ame Family, brought up preciſely in the fame. 
manner, with the ſame Advantages of Company, 
Inſtructions, Example and Encouragements, turn 
out not only quite different Creatures in their Ca- 
pacities for Learning, but in their Diſpoſition and 
Manners? I knew, once two Brothers, between. 
whom there was little Difference of Years, who 
earned, played, viſited, converſed, and did every 
thing together, went to the ſame Schools, had the 
lime Maſters at home, were educated with the 

ö ſame 
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tame Care, and both alike encouraged in every re. 
ſpect; yet che one would never mind his Book, hor 
take to any thing like Letters, and turned out flow 
witted, — and paſſionate. The other diſcovered 
an early Genius, and Love of Letters, to which he 
applied with great Ardour, and proved a buſtling 
high-ſpirited Youth, of quick Paſſions, but gene- 
toys Withal and friendly. If we look much about 
us, we fhall find many ſuch Diverſities of Charac- 
ter in thoſe who have been ſubjected to the fame 
Train of Culture and Ade which it will be 
very hard to account for, unleſs we allow ſome 
original Difference in the Complexion of Minds 
ſomething in the Race, or, if you will, the animal 
Conſtitution. Do we not ſee Diſeaſes frequently 
tranſmitted from Father to Son? Is it an unuſual 
Caſe, to ſee likewiſe mental Perverſities or Diſor- 
ders conveyed in the ſame way? Are not ſome 
born with a filching thieviſh Diſpoſition, who 2 
ſoon as they can cloſe their Fiſts, lay their Fingers 
on every thing about them? Do not daſtardly Fa- 
thers often propagate cowardly Sons? And does 
not the Imagination, the Fears and Paſſions of the 
Mother often affe& the Child, not merely in exter- 
nal Shape and Conſtitution, but in it's Capacity, it's 
Imagination and Affections? At leaſt it will be 
hard to account any other way for that Lamenc(s 
of Judgement; that natural Timidity, and other 
original Blemiſhes we ſometimes diſcover in Chil- 
dren, previous to all adventitious Influence, 

IT muſt be owned, ſaid Philander, that Cin. 
flant has argued his Point with a good deal df 
Subtilty ; but to give the Argument fairer Play, | 
think ſome things may be farther urged, "—_ 
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of the other fide of the Queſtion, Perhaps Eu- 


genio will aſcribe theſe early Effects Conſtant talks 
of, to early Aſeciations of Ideas, whoſe Influ- . 


dl WM ence is very powerful, but whoſe Riſe and Con- 
e nection it is hard to trace. One Child, through very: 
iv WM indiſcernable Cauſes, may have been accuſtomed -. 
e. 


to place a great deal of Happineſs | in Reputation, 
ut W 2nd to connect, at the ſame time, ſplendid Ideas 
c- MW of Honour with Letters or Knowledge, with fine 
Ne Speaking, or military Bravery, which ſhall raiſe 
be ¶ in him an ardent Ambition ts excel in ſuch Ac- ' 
* compliſhments. This may, by ſome, be thought 
is, MW to give birth to Genius, or to ſuch intenſe Appli- 
ul cation as ſhall have much the ſame Effect W — 
ty another, who has not been uſed to combine the 
ual Ideas of Happineſs with Honour, and of Honour 
- with Knowledge, Learning and the reſt, ſhall ne- 
me glect thoſe Studies which are neceſſary to attain 
them, and prove a Dunce in Science and Oratory, 
and perhaps a Coward, if engaged in War. Any 
Ideas may be connected, and made to ſtart toge- 
oo ther in the tender Mind. And when they have 
often ſtarted in Company, they will ſeldom or ne- 
er vcr be found apart afterwards: Such Combinations 
generally produce ſttong and durable Habits, which 
it is very difficult ever to break. Why, for inſtance, 
ves does a Roman Bigot bear ſuch an invincible Ha- 
her tred to Proteſtants, but becauſe he has been always 
hi uught to affix ſuch horrible Ideas to the Name of 
; Heretic; ſo that a Heretic never comes acroſs his 
Fancy, without raifing, at the ſame time, thoſe 
| of BY Teas of Horrour, Odiouſneſs and Infamy, it uſed. 
A to bring along with it? Whereas a Counter- Afſo« 
7 cation of Ideas ſhall make him imagine a pecu- 
liar 
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har Sanctity and Excellence, inherent in the con; 
trary Character of a Catholic, and give him 2 
more than common Partiality i in his favour. Why 
do ſome Children conceive ſuch an Averſiog to 
their Book, but becauſe the Rbd las been gene- 
rally felt ſo ſmart an Attendartt õf it; ſo that the 
Ideas of the Book and Rod go generally in com. 
pany? We ſee then, that by means of frequent 
Aſſociations of Ideas, any kind of Paſſions, In- 
clinations or Antipathies, may be raiſed for or 
againſt any Perſons or Things whatſoever. The 
Imagination is the grand Mint or Store-Houſe, 
_ ſuch Aſſociations are coined and treaſured 
Tis here that moral Qualities are connected 
with natural Images and Appearances of any kind; 
that a fine Houſe, for example, is connected with 
Ideas of Worth, Elegance, good Taſte; a Rib- 
bon or Coronet with Grandeur, Dignity, Reſpect. 
Money, to ſome Imaginations, may include in it 
every Idea of Excellence and Perfection. A Throne 
ſhall appear in the ſame Light to others. There- 
fore the one ſhall reckon nothing diſhonourable, 
by which the former is acquired; the others nothing 
unjuſt or cruel, by which they riſe to' the latter, 
Now, as the Imagination is eontinually at work, 
and the Mind has a vaſt Propenſity to make ſuch 
Aſſociations, eſpecially in its pliable Infant State, 
and as Habits are, naturally and almoſt unavoid- 
ably, grafted upon them ; it is eaſy to account for 
the filching Diſpoſition of ſome,- the ambitious, 
cruel or revengeful Temper of others. _— a 
Family-Pride, or Turn for Popularity, may be 
cahly conveyed from Father to Son, without hav- 


ing recourſp to any original Biaſs. The m_— 
| Ir, 
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Air, Comverſation, Employments of the Family 
and a thouſand other Circumſtances may have con- 
curred to propagate the Diſpoſitions peculiar to 
each. The ſame : Obſervation ny be applied to 
whole Nations. The Circumſtances of the State, 
the Diſcipline, Crvir Crowns, Laurels, Triumphs 

and the like, may have made Bravery the Cha- 
racleriſtic of a Roman. And a Counter- Afſoctation, 
2/2, ſhady Groves, pleaſant Gardens, cooling 
Streams, Beds of Down, with the Air and Climate, 
may have entailed: Soſtneſs and Luxury, upon the 
Lydians, from Race to Race. Thoſe Aſſociations 
are formed of themſelves, frequently without our 
Concurrence, ſometimes without our Knowledge; 
and for the moſt part, in ſo gradual and imper- 
ceptible a manner, that their Effects are hardly 
diſtinguiſhable from natural Nropenſiaus. There 
fore I much queſtion whether the Diſorders, aſ- 
cribed by Conflant to ſome original Default in our 
Conſtitution, may not, with more juſtice, be re- 
ſolved into thoſe perverſe and unnatural Combi 
nations of Ideas, Which, firſt of all, beget falſe Opi- 
nions, then mifplaced Affections, and r. 2 
in wrong Habits. 

EuoEN TO thanked Philander, for the well-imed 
Succour he had given him-in the Argument 
Cimftant; and faid, he hoped ſo powerful a Re- 
inforcement would oblige Him une to con- 
feſs himſelf defeated. © 
I Mvsr frankly confeſs, relic] Conſtant, Jia am 
no Match for Philander ſingle, but when he ſtands 
Second to Eugenio, the Party is by far too unequal; 
however, I find it te de mg a F267 3: 
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than convinced. Till I am the laſt, I ſhall not 


think myſelf fairly defeated. Then I ſhall moſt 
willingly lay down my Weapons, For I fight not 
for Victory, but for Truth. If my Antagoniſt get 
this fair Prize firſt, I go over to his Side, and glory 
to fight under the ſame Banner. I ſhall therefore 
join Iſſue with Philander, that wonderful is the 
Force and Extent of thoſe Aſſociations of Ideas he 
has explained, in forming the Opinions, and in- 
fluencing the Manners of Mankind, that they 
are made very early, and operate in a ſecret, and 
oſt· times very inſenſible way. Vet, after all, I 


cannot be convinced, that the Operations, whether 


viſible or inviſible, of the aſſociating Principle or 
Faculty, or call it what you pleaſe, are ſufficient 
to account for all thoſe Phenomena or Facts, J have 
already produced. Is there not an antecedent Diſ- 
poſition in Minds, to form ſome kinds of Aſſociations 
more than others? Ta what other Cauſe ſhall we 
aſcribe that Diverſity of Genius we find among 
Mankind? Why are ſome Mathematicians, others 
Architects, others Poets, but becauſe they have a 
peculiar Sagacity or Aptitude to perceive and com- 
bine thoſe Ideas that belong to their reſpective Stu- 
dies and Employments? Why, for inſtance, does 
the Mathematician rack his Brain with ſuch un- 
wearied Labour, in inveſtigating Theorems, and 
tracing abſtract Truths in Lines and Figures, but 
from ſome ſtrong natural Anticipation in favour 
of intellectual Theories? Why is the Archi- 
tect's Mind always revolving on regular Figures, 
different Plans of Building, and Orders of Archi- 
tecture, but becauſe ſuch Ideas are, ſome . hoy, 
congenial to his original Taſte? Why does the Poet 
range 
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range the World of Fancy, in queſt of ſtrange Si- 


militudes, Analogies and Allufions, and combine 


ſuch fantaſtic Forms, and Images of Things, but 
becauſe the Heat of his Imagination, by a native 


kind of Attraction, draws together thoſe Species. 
which moſt powerfully ſtrike it? Why ate there 


ſuch different Kinds of Taſte under the ſame ge- 
neral Claſs, ſome Mathematicians of the analytical 
Character, others of the Hyntbetical; ſome Poets 
who excel in painting high, and others lo Life, 


and fo of the reſt, but becauſe of a particular Pro- 
penſity to combine ſome Sets of Truths or Images 
more than others? This is what I would call Genius, 


which, I think, we commonly ſay a Man muſt be 
born with, if he would excel in certain Profeſ- 
ſions. Nor can this be aſcribed to a Man's par- 
ticular Train of Life, or the Circumſtances in which 
he may have been placed : for Inſtances, I believe, 
not a few, may be produced of Men, who have 
ſhot up into Painters, Poets, Mathematicians, 
though their Way of living, the Inclinations of 
their Parents, their own Intereſt, and the Culture 
they have undergone, have all conſpired to lead 


them another way.—But it is not ſo much the 


natural Genius, as the Moral Bent, which I am 
chiefly concerned to ſupport. Of this there appears 
to me a conſiderable Diverſity among Mankind, 
not reſolvable into that Principle of Afociation 
mentioned by Ph:lander. Do we not perceive a 


Taſte, a Propenſity to ſome Actions, fome Plea- 


lures more than to others; that ſome Perfons; for 
inſtance, are more ſuſceptible of Sentiments of 
Honour, of Gratitude, of Ambition than others? 


We 


de Dr1atocy ts fanetning 
We find in ſome a certain Milkineſs of Ria 
ſomething ſo , bland and ſweet- natured in their 
Conſtitution, that to them Goodneſs is quite cheap; 
to do a hard thing grates upon their Nature, they 
open their Heart and Hand to every body, enjoy 
nothing unleſs. others ſhare it with them; they 
ſcarce know what it is to be angry. To what Af. 
ſociation ſhall we attribute this exceſſive Good-na- 
ture? Others are the Reverſe. + Their Blood ſeems 
to be curdled, and every kindly Feeling frozen up; 
they muſt ſtruggle with Nature to do a generous 
thing. It requges a mighty Effort to unfetter Hu- 
manity in them, and Philoſophy muſt exert an un- 
common Energy, to thaw their Paſſions to a to- 
lerable Gentleneſs. We have heard of others, as 

of Socrates, who, on a different account, . have 
found it difficult to combat with Nature, and to 
whom Virtue has been no eaſy Purchaſe. This 
good Man experienced, that all his Philoſophy 
was little enough to gain the Victory over his na- 
tural Bent. Why is Virtue thus coſtly, and me- 
ritorious in ſome, and ſo cheap to others? Is it 
only becauſe ſome have broken a few early 
Aſſociations, and others acted. in conſequence of 
them; or becauſe the former have ſurmounted the 
many - Difficulties, which Nature threw in their 
way, and the latter have followed their natural 
Inſtincts? Without ſuppoſing ſome original Moral 
Biaſs, as well as a peculiar Bent of Genius in the 
intellectual way, how can it be accounted for, that 
Children, as I mentioned before, educated preciſely 
in the ſame manner, with the like Advantages in 
all reſpects, ſhould, like the Sons of Marcus and 
a \y 1 1 
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Quintus Cicero, turn out not only different Crea- 
tures, when they are full grown, but diſcover 
ſach early Propenfions, ſome to one Vice, others 
to thoſe of a quite contrary kind? What Diflimi- 
arity of Circumſtances can. we ſuppoſe in ſuch 
Caſes, to couple ſuch different Sets of Ideas, as 
call produce ſuch mighty Differences of Temper 
-und Manners? Unleſs we could fairly trace ſuch 
sa Diſſimilarity, it ſeems more philoſophical to 
; have recourſe, with Cicero, to ſome general Cauſe 
vs Wl that operates uniformly, and is more adequate to 
„the Effet. However, be that as it will, for I 
1- W pretend not to pronounce poſitively, it is certain, 
2 great deal depends upon the early Culture of the 
Mind, and upon thoſe Ideas, and Images of things, 
it is taught or accuſtomed to aſſociate in the: firſt 
Period of Life. The Influence, which Parents 
and Tutors may have over the Minds of Children, 
is almoſt incredible. They may ſow Errors and* 
Prejudices, or Truth and Knowledge, and fix 
right or wrong Habits ſo deep in their Conſtitu- 
tion, that it ſhall be almoſt impoſſible ever to ex- 
tirpate them. Too much Pains therefore cannot 
be taken, in watching over the Mind in its un- 
formed, but moſt ſuſceptible State; in prevent- 
ing wrong Aſſociations, in teaching it to make ſuch 
3 are allied by Nature, and in counter- working a 
perverſe original Bent, by thoſe Aſſociations and 
Exerciſes, which are moſt effectual to baffle it. 
After what has been ſaid on both ſides of the 
Queſtion, I would thus. ſtate the Caſe: That, as 
the Minds of Children reſemble the; uncultivated 


Garden of Nature, * will be ac- 
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cording, 


into her Myſteries. 


| enquiring what it was originally, my grand Con- 
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cording to the Nature of the Soil, and the Cal i 
and Skill of the Gardeners they meet with. A 
bad Soil may be greatly rectified and improved by if 
kindly Culture, a warm Aſpect, and Abet ma 
Seaſons: and a good one, by the aſſiſtance of ju. | 
dicious Art, may be wronght into the moſt f.. fan 
niſhed of Nature's Works. 

HRE Conftant ſtopped, and Elea with h: 
«Sills on his Face, replied thus : 

How deeply our Friend may be converſant with 
the original Frame and Biaſſes of Mankind, I can- In 
not pretend to ſay. For my part, as I was never 
admitted into Nature's Laboratory, nor ever ſaw 
in what manner the wonderful Creature was com- 
pounded and faſhioned, I ſhall not preſume to pry 
Nature, I believe, ſeldom re« 
veals her choiceſt Secrets, and permits only a few 
of happy Genius, like Con/tant, to be of her Coun- 
cil. This obliges me to take my Being, and the 
Stuff it-is compoſed of, upon Truſt ; and, without 


cern is to know what it 7s now, how it may beſpre} 
mended and ſet right, if it has got a wrong Calt, Wwe: 
or has been mixed with a vicious Alloy; how im-{Wwhi 
proved, if it is of a fine Mould. To be plain,Gentle-Wthe ' 
men, Tapprehend it is an Enquiry, if not impoſſible, Neſs 
yet very difficult, concerning the Matter or Shape Opp 
with which we came out of the hands of the Authot of g 
of Nature. We muſt be ſatisfied with the Mate Is tl 


rials beſtowed, and make our beſt of them, ſince of tt 


neither our Encomiums nor Invectives will mend After 
them in the leaſt degree. It is a matter of much Min 


greater Importance, to know what kind of Cre ¶ en 
: | ture 
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Cui ies we actually are; now that we are in Life; 
Achat Opinions and Paſſions we have, what Cauſes 
d byMinfuence them; and by what kind of Culture we 
able nay become uſeful and amiable Parts of the Cre= 
ation. I entirely agree with both Eugenio and Con- 
ant, as to the very great Influence of Nurſes, Pa- 
rents and Tutors, in forming the Minds of Youth: | 

Turk are; I imagine, three or four grand Pe- 
nad of Life, into which their Education may be 
divided. The Firſt, I would call that of fancy, 
in which, they are under the immediate Influence- 
and Dominion of Patents and Nurſes, who are to con- 
ider the Health and Vigour of their Conſtitution; 
= their principal Care. This Period may be ſup- 
poſed to reach till they are four of five Years of 
Age. In the Second Period, whieh may extend 
from thence to the Age of fourteeh or fifteen, I 
cnfider them till under domeſtic Government, 
with the Addition of Tutors; who ought to ini- 
tate them in the Elements of Knowledge and Vir- 
, and of Languages, The Third Stage com- 
wchends Academical Education, till the Age of 
twenty or above. The Fourth, I would call of in 
which Education is perfected by Commerce with 
e World; which, as all the reſt, may be more or 
eſs extended, according to the Pupil's Genius of 
Opportunities, The two firft Stages ſeetn to be 
of great, I will not ſay the greateſt Importance, 
ate · Nas the firſt Part of Education takes the faſteſt hold 
of the Mind, and has a conſiderable Infliehee ever 
after, on the whole Life and ChataQer: F or, the 
Mind being then moſt tender; receives the moſt 
anlible Impreſſiens; therefore it is very obvious, 

0 which 
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which of the Parents muſt have the largeſt ſhare 
in the early Education of the Offspring. See how 
the Caſe ſtands with other Creatures, Nature his 
not only provided them with Inſtincts of Self- Pre- 
ſervation, to put them upon ſeeking their Food; 
but has likewiſe given them Dams, whoſe. Buſinek 
it is to protect and nurſe them, while they are in 
a tender defenceleſs State, Theſe anxious and in- 
duſtrious Nurſes, not only find them Food, and 


with great pains fetch it frequently from conſider. 


able Diſtances, but lead them out in their firſt 
Excurſions, ſhow them where it is to be had,- and 
help them to come at it, or elſe prepare and dre 
it for them. 'Thus the Hen, after ſhe has warmed 
and covered her young Family, leads them abroad 
in queſt -of Food, ſcrapes the Dunghill for them, 
and aſſiſts them in their rude Eſſays towards find- 
ing a Maintenance. Her Care is great, but her 
Province is narrow, and the Leſſons are ſoon learn- 
ed by the docile obedient Race. So are thoſe of 
the other inferiour Animals; the Buſineſs and In- 
ſtructions of their Dams are admirably adapted to 
their animal Nature, and limited Oeconomy. Ac- 
cordingly their docile Pupils ſoon turn out per- 
fect Creatures in their Kind, thoroughly inſtructed 
in all the Taſks neceſſary for their Preſervation, 
Propagation and Welfare. The Bees, for in- 
ſtance, (you will forgive me, Gentlemen, for 
uſing theſe familiar Examples) after they have been 


- taught by their Dams to uſe their little Wings, and 


made ſome light Excurſions round the Hive, in 
company with their laborious and anxious Tutor, 


become ſoon. qualified to extract the precious 17 
I 
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f every Plant and Flower, grow perfect Patriots 
n their Principles, honeſt Centinels, finiſhed Ar 
hitects, and tender- hearted Mothers in their turn. 

So the Caſe ſtands with our Fellow-Animals, 
But Max is a ſublimer Creature, and conſe- 
quently has a more enlarged Oeconomy. There- 
fore it muſt require more Pains, and a longer 
Courſe of Diſcipline, to form him for his Buſineſs 
in Life. The Taſk of inſtructing him muſt be a 
more exalted and important Province. The 8 phere 
of his Activity is wide. He is endowed not only 
with Inſtincts for Self-Preſervation, but with pub- 
le Affections that lead him out to Society, and fit 
him for it. . Beſides the ſenſible, he is ſuſceptible 
of a great Variety of intellectual and moral Plea- 
ſures: He has likewiſe varj#us Senſes, beſides 
thoſe merely animal (Avenyts, for the moſt part, 
to the finer Paſſions) ' wifich lay him open to a 
prodigious Diverſity o/ Impreſſions, and yield an 
immenſe Fund of Efgtertainment. He is, more- 
over, * ſuſceptible eligion, and all thoſe exalted 
Sentiments of Veneration, Truſt, Gratitude and 
Submiſſion,. that are founded on our Connection 
with the. Supreme Being. His complicated Frame, 
aud Situation in the World, entail on him an in- 
finite Variety of Wants. He has perſonal Wants, 
family Wants, and is likewiſe concerned for the 
Wants of thoſe with whom he is connected in 
Society. Theſe cut out endleſs Work for him; 

and; if at any time he ſhould be ſuch a Wretch, 
as to: have nothing to do, it is one of his moſt ur- 
gent and intolerable Wants, to find either Buſineſs 
or ' Amuſement. ——Nor are his Views confined 
| O 2 even 
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even to this preſent mortal State. He is anxioy 4 
about Futurity, and appears, by his Deſires, auf ” . 
the whole of his internal Fabric, to be formed fi the 
an Eternity of Duration. Such is Man} Noy wi 
what Care, what Sagacity, what Vigilance"mut Ml ””! 
it require, to train ſuch a Creature for ſuch variety uff 
of Exercife, ſuch an extenſive Oeconomy, for an Fry 
immortal Exiſtence? Such a Work muſt be ex- 7 
tremely delicate: In Childhood his Reaſon is wat, I fo 
his Appetites rebellious, his Paſſions ſtrong, his mh 
Mind giddy and unattentive, his Humours v. 155 
rious; credulous, prone to Imitation, and y. 
impatient of Contradiction. What then muſt bf . 
be to open and form his Reaſon, to find propet . 
play to his Paſſions, to fix his Mind, regulate his | 
Appetites, and mould his Temper to the Dutis W  . 
of his Nature! When I lay theſe things together, I me 
and conſider withal, that the h Education of W nu 
Children, the early Biaſs of their Minds, is the im- 


mediate Buſineſs of the Mothers; I own, Gentle- 
men, I cannot help reflecting, with no ſmall. Ve- NM. 
neration, on the vaſt Importance of their Charac- apr 
ter, their Weight and Dignity in Life. As they 5 
are the natural Nurſes of their Children, it is their {M... 
Buſineſs to tutor and mould their Minds, as wel Wn 
as their Perſons, From them we frequently fuck r. 
our Opinions and Paſſions, as well'as our Milk. 
They are the immediate Succeſſors of Nature, a0 


who firſt ſhape our Manners as well as our Limbs, te 


make us what we are, and generally as much like BW. 
themſelves as they can. Nay, ſuch is our Pronenels 
to admire thoſe we love, and to imitate what we 
admire, that, whether they take any pains about 

| us 


* 
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us or not, we naturally take after them, affect 
their Air, Language and Manners, and even, with- 
out deſigning it, catch them inſenfibly, How 
important then, and difficult is their Province, to 
inſpire a Creature ſo ignorant as Man, with the 
Principles of Reaſon, Truth and Juſtice, to cul- 
tivate and reſtrain his Paſſions, to ſtamp on him 
thoſe Impreſſions of Humanity and Virtue, that 
are to colour his future Life and Conduct, and 
thereby to qualify him for Society, and initiate 
him in the Elements of the Perfection of his Being, 
in an immortal State! But to you, Gentlemen, 1 
leave the Taſk of laying out a Plan for executing, in 
the moſt facceſsful manner, theſeimportant Deſigns. 
I Bx6 leave, ſaid Eugenio, to make one Obſer- 
vation on what Sophron has ſaid. I think, Gentle- 
men, we are all obliged to him for having, with ſo 
much Juſtice, vindicated the Character of the Fair 
Sex, and ſhown their real Dignity and Importance 
in Life, Upon them depends our Happineſs or 
Miſery in a nobler Senſe than what is commonly 
apprehended ; ſo that the Reſpect and Honour which 
i; paid them by any of their Admirers is not founded 
on Caprice or Paſſion, but on the juſteſt Grounds. 
What I would therefore obſerve, is,. that if their 
Taſk in Life is ſo important, as Sophron has evinced 
it, it muſt be an unpardonable Fault in us, if we 
do not contribute our Share towards the qualifying 
them for it. They, whoſe Buſineſs it is to form 
the Minds of Wi had need to have their own 
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e Mi formed. Will then their common Education 
of Reading, Muſic, Dancing, uſing their Needles, ; 
1 Dreſſing, (which laſt Article, by the by, is ge- 


O 3 nerally 
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nerally reckoned the moſt important in fin 
Education,) fit the Wamen for acquitting then. an 
ſelves handſomely in the Work of training theW7 
Minds of their Children? Will /uch Accompliſb. N ou 
ments teach them how to inſtru& a curious, in. Nit. 
quiſitive Creature, how to encourage a mild, and ri; 
bend a ſtubborn Temper, to aſſiſt a riſing Genius We: 
lead it up through the Infancy of it's Reaſon, and ap 


> direct jt in a maturer State? I doubt not, unle(Wtv 


they have ſurprizing natural Parts, and have hai re! 
great Experience, Wherefore, I capnot help think. FI 
ing, that Women ought to have a more extenſin 2 
Education, not merely to render them agreeable 
Companions to us, though that, to be ſure, is nd 
mean Conſideration; but to qualify them for being 
more uſeful Mothers, better Nurſes, abler Tutor, 
Characters devolved upon them by Nature, and a 
infinitely greater Conſequence than the Generality 
are aware of, I humbly aſk pardon for this Dj 
greſſion; which I have much the greater Reaſon u 
do, becauſe I am afraid it has but kept you fron 
being entertained with nobler Sentiments, and d 
greater Importance, 

A S1GNIFICANT Look to Philanger explain 
this Compliment, It turned the Eyes of the Com 
pany upon him, and even brought a little mc 
Colour into his Cheeks than uſual. The Silence 
that enſued did not diminiſh it, which he was a 
laſt forced to break thus, 

I KNow not, Eugenio, ſaid he, ſmiling, wb 
ther the Ingenuity of your Remark ſhould atox 
for your Concluſion. — But to puniſh you 1 


making Compliments in ſuch a "Company as th 
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mak will quickly forget you, and acknowledge that, 
em. among other Obligations we lie under to Sophron, 
te 1 think it is none of the leaſt that he has pointed 
liſh. out to us the principal De/ign of Education, It is, 
in. it ſhould ſeem, to train a reaſonable Creature for a ſe- 
and i dias, active, uſeful and contented Life here, and an 
niu; Ml cterna), happy Exiftence hereafter. This View will, I 
and apprehend, lay gut the Buſineſs of Education 1 into 
nei co very important Branches, which yetare, in many 
halli ceſpects, interwoven one with the other. The 
ink. Nins will conſiſt in inſtructing the Pupil in Knows 
lage, eſpecially of ſuch Things as are of moſt Im. 
portance for bim to know : the OTHER, in forming 
the Temper to Piety, Temperance, Goodneſs, and im- 
A {Mproving the Habits of Virtue, 
Tuls being eſtabliſhed, will ſerve as a Clue to 
gude us through the Intricacies of this thorny 
 Woubject, 
rx you pleaſe, let us begin with conſidering the 
Firſt. 
As we go along, it will be of uſe to us to ob- 
ccrve the Progreſs of Nature, and by what gradual 
Openings Knowledge dawns upon the Mind. For 
in this whole Affair we ſhall find, that Nature is 
the beſt Guide, that it does more than half the 
Work, and that we-then proceed moſt ſucceſsfully 
nn inſtructing the Mind, —_ we do not prevent, 
but aſſiſt Nature. Nature is ever teaching the 
tender Infant, even while we think him a Subject 
incapable of Inſtruction, His ſeveral Senſes, which 
are more in number than thoſe commonly reckoned 
ſuch, are the rf Inlets to Knowledge. Theſe 
give him the earlieſt Notices of ſenſible Things. 
0 4 When 
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When the new- born Creature opens his Eyes upon Wl hin 
the Light, eyery Object is new to him, and -ſirke; WW! 
him with Surprize. The moſt luminous Bodies Nac 
the moſt glaring Colours, the biggeſt Objects and MW vit 
ſtrongeſt Sounds catch his Attention firſt. ' Hun. Wa g 
ger and Thirſt ſoon direct him to his Nurſe fo N cap 
immediate Supply. She, in a ſhort time, become ject 
the moſt familiar Object to his Eye; and he lea he! 
to diſtinguiſh her from all others. But the young Let 
Stranger not truſting to Sight alone, gropes about ture 
him in this new World, whither he is but juſt ar- lar 
rived, is fond to touch and graſp every thing; and, 
by feeling, ſoon comes to perceive a Connection be- 
tween viſible and tangible Objects, and to judge d 
Diſtances by ſure Experience. He wanders con. 
tinually from one Object to another, ſtill improy- 
ing his little Stock of ſenſible Ideas, yet takes in 
ſurrounding Objects by flow degrees, and is im. 
preſſed with Things chiefly as they pleaſe or huſk 
himſelf. He does not know that a Pin will prick 
or the Candle burn him, till he has felt the Smart; 
nor would the Stair-caſe ſuggeſt to him any Idea df 
Danger, unleſs he had ſeen or made ſome previous 
Experiment to convince him of it. Nature dos 
thus make one Idea ſuggeſt to him another, wit 
which it has no neceſſary Connection, and, by mean 
of Pleaſure and Pain, Sights, Sounds, and Feeling 
ſhows him the Relation of Things to his own Con- 
ſtitution, concerning which, his Reaſon could hart 
given him no Information. So that by that time he 
has learned to ſpeak, Nature has taught him 
Language of her own, and, by advertiſing him 
what Ideas acgompany certain Signs, inftruftl 
| him 
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um in the firſt Rudiments of Self Preſervatim.— 
While therefore he is but juſt beginning to grow 
A :cquainted with the Objects he is moſt converſant 
nd WY with, I cannot help thinking but he may be taught 
. great many things in dumb Shew, before he is 
for capable of regular Inſtruction. ' A Variety of Ob- 
nes MW jects may be made to paſs before him, of which 
m he might otherwiſe have long remained ignorant. 
ng Let him ſee, and hear, and handle different Crea- 
out tures and Things, and Nature will become fami- 
u- lar to him, many Prejudices be prevented, and 
he armed againſt ſeveral odd Antipathies at cer- 
tain Creatures and Things, which Children are 
ſo apt to contract, to their great diſturbance and 
on-Mpain ever afterwards. By this time our Pupil's 
Tongue begins to form articulate Sounds, to learn 
the Name of this and the other thing. He wants 
pexpreſs all his Ideas and Feelings, and when he 
knows no Word to ſignify his Meaning, frequently 
oins one at pleaſure, He aſks what every thing 
e ſees; is, and of what Uſe. But among the ſeve- 
al Objects that preſent themſelves to his View, we 

d he makes this obvious Diſtinction, that he is 
peculiarly delighted with ſuch as have Regularity 
r Beauty. His Imagination prefers the fineſt Co- 
ours and moſt regular Forms, to thoſe which are 
els ſo. A Dye, a Globe, a Cone, in ſhort, any 
form Figure pleaſes him much more than an ir- 
gular Body, or rude, unproportioned Maſs or 
eap, He loves to put his Cards, or any other 
gular Bodies ogether, and is delighted to | ſee 

em riſe into different Orders of Ar chitecture; he 
kes a Piece of Dough or Clay, and moulds it into 


Men 
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Men and Beaſts, highly charmed with his mimic 
Creation. When Children thus diſcover a Reliſh 
for Beauty, Order and Proportion, and are Curious 
to know the Ends and Uſes of Things, it is an Evi. 
dence that it is time to feed them, if I may fay &, 
with beautiful and entertaining Objects, and to ſhew 
them their Structure and moſt obvious Properties. 
J would therefore ſet before them a number of 
pretty Things, both natural and artificial; let them in 
view them at leiſure, and in a variety of Lights, W fo 
and try if, by handling or applying them different ¶ ac 
ways, they can find out their Uſe. It is aſtoniſh- W do 
ing with what Avidity they will drink in any new ne. 
Notice or Diſcovery, eſpecially if it be their own MW of 
Purchaſe. If there are ſeveral Objects of the ſame MW no! 
kind, you ſhall ſee them ſoon diſtinguiſh between MW ver 
the fair and ugly, the regular and diſproportioned; MM wh 
and frequently they will judge exactly enough of MI lan 
what is fitted to anſwer its End, and what not. Ser 
Great Care therefore is to be taken, that we do not M wit 
hurry Nature, or anticipate its Judgements and and 
Determinations; for, by ſo doing, we obſtruct is WW not 
own Activity, and pall that Curioſity we would Mit 
ſatisfy. Did I want to make a Boy hale, bloom- and 
ing and well-ſhaped, I would not be alway 
cramming his Belly, nor pinch his Shape, nor keep 
him at home continually for fear of Accidents and 
bad Weather, nor over-lay him with Cloathes; but 
allow him to buſtle about, feel all Weathers, 9 
half-naked, get himſelf a Stomach by Exerciſe, and 
feed heartily when hungry. The ſame kind d 
Diet and Regimen would I recommend, to gue 
Strength and Agility to my Pupil's intellectual Cot 
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ſtitution. I would prepare for him Plenty of Food, 
but he ſhould firſt crave it, chew and digeſt it 
himſelf. Nay, ſometimes he ſhould go in queſt - 
of it, and beat the Field; but I would put him upon 
the Track, and ſhew him where he has the beſt 
Chance to find it, leſt he be fatigued with the 


Chace, or diſtracted with too many croſs Scents. 


Mean while the young Adventurer is advanc- 
ing apace in his Knowledge, and every day adds 
ſome new Idea to his Stock. He is now become 
acquainted with every Perſon and Thing within 
doors, and underſtands ſomewhat of the Con- 
nection and Oeconomy of the Family, conſiſting 
of Parents, Brothers and Siſters, and Servants. He 
not only diſtinguiſhes his Parents, but knows their 
very Looks and Geſtures, and by theſe, judges 
when they are pleaſed or angry, chearful or me- 
lancholy. He enters into the Characters of the 
Servants, chiefly as they reſpect himſelf, and liſtens 
with attentive Wonder to their Stories of Witches 
and Hob-goblins, Robbers and Giants. Now 
moral Images and Forms begin to paſs before his 
Mind. He is a daily Spectator of the Behaviour 
and Actions of the Family. From theſe he forms 
ſome Notion of their Characters and Paſſions. His 
Conteſts with his Brothers and Siſters inflame his 
own Paſſions, and make him more attentive to 
their Conduct. Inſtantly he approves or condemns, 
loves or diſlikes, according to the Exhibitions they 
give of their reſpective Characters. Nor is he in- 
different about the Figure he bears in his own Eye. 
His Actions and Aﬀections often paſs in review be- 
hre the Judging Faculty, which impartially acquits 

or 
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or condemns them as they deſerve either. Ahe fn 
Conſequence is, Self-Complacence and Joy, or Re. Di 
morſe and Shame. Not only Actions, but even jud 
the Features and Air of the Countenance ſu perl ſeq 
moral Qualities to the young Spectator, and im. 
preſs him with Affection or Diſlike. And as he AF 
loves or hates, he becomes more or leſs intereſted 
in the Fortunes of others. As ſoon, therefore, as 
he begins to ſhew a Taſte for moral Objects 01 * 
enquire concerning Characters, and liſten to Stories i U 


and Adventures, I would gratify this new Appetite im 
in the ſame manner as the former, and ſupply him it 
with abundant Materials to exerciſe the moral Prin- cid 
ciples of his Nature. For this purpoſe, Children are 
ſhould be furniſhed with plain, ſimple Stories from i fr 
Life, and ſuch Objects as they are beſt acquainted the 
with, or Fragments of Hiſtory ſelected with Dil. Het 
cretion, well-contrived Tales, and Fables which ect 
have an eaſy, clear, and uſeful Moral. "Theſe wil 1 
afford them a Variety of moral Images, and in- tain 
ſtru&, while they ſeem only to amuſe them. Such 8 
Baits are peculiarly neceſſary to allure and arreſt — 


the giddy, roving Minds of Children. Inſtruction 
muſt have a ſmiling Appearance, and to give i 1 
that, it muſt wear a ſenfible Dreſs, or ſuch Co: mu 
louring and Imagery as is moſt familiar to them, 
Therefore, a plauſible Tale, or A/op's Birds and 
Beaſts will inſtru them better than a thoufand * 
grave Teachers, and take ſurer Aim at their Hearts 
But the principal Advantage of this kind of Inftruc 
tion, by which it co-incides with that natural Me. 
thod of Culture I would eſpecially recommend, i 
this, that here they inſtru themſelves, plod Sy 
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gad out a Meaning, and are charmed with every 
Diſcovery, -- as their own... Let them therefore 


i judge of Characters, foreſee Accidents, draw Con- 
i; I {quences themſelves, and not have., theſe done to 
© Wl their hand. For this quaſhes all their Ingenuity. 
m- | W 3 8 | . oj 
*M we need only place a Picture in a proper Light 
mL make it have a due Effect on the SpeRator's Eye, 
and to enable him to form an exact Judgement of 
t in like manner, let thoſe Materials we are talk. 
ng of be ſet in the juſt Point of View, by means of 
8 fimple Narration, let the Story be artfully con- 
im vived, the Characters fairly marked, and the Ac- 
IJ cidents which befall them be well told ; and Chil- 
en den will, of themſelves, diſtinguiſh the amiable 
8 from the odious Characters, love the one and hate 
te] the others, be intereſted in the Fortunes of their 


Hero, and feel every ingenuous Sentiment and Af- 
1 MW tion ariſe within them towards the proper Ob- 
Mes. But I am afraid, Gentlemen, you will 
think it full time our young Gentleman ſhould be 
extending his Acquaintance abroad, and more than 
Wn time my Share of the Converſation ſhould draw to 
a Cloſe ; and therefore I believe, I had beſt leave 
him here, and let Hiero, who has not ſpoke. yet, 
„ae him up. Hereupon, Ph:lander ſtopt, and 
beckoning to Hiero, ſeemed to wait his Anſwer. 
y Hrizro appeared thunder-ſtruck at this un- 
expected Turn upon him, when he was engaged 
in deep Attention to Philander's Diſcourſe ; but 
recovering ſoon from his Confuſion, he replied, I 
am ſurprized Philander ſhould put me upon leading 
his young Stranger abroad into the World, who am 
a Stranger myſelf, and unacquainted with it's Ways. 
I 
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I muſt inſiſt upon it that he, who has conducted 
him thus far, guide him * reſt; of this intri. W tw: 
cate Journey. _ | yer 
HIERRO will forgive me, reſmed. Philander, ple: 
Gniling, if I fay he is miſtaken in alledging that! 7. 
have conducted, for I have only: accompanied our MCor 
young Stranger in his Route through the different I thir 
Stages he has gone over. For, if I may ſo ſoon Wand 
change the Alluſion upon you, the human Mind Miuct 
opens its Powers ſpontaneouſly, the Buds of Know. Wheg; 
ledge unfold themſelves by inſenſible Degrees, and ther 
one Branch of Truth makes way for another, if we Wmak 
remove all Obſtructions, and give Nature full {Con 
ſcope. But to return to where 1. left our Stran. ¶ natic 
ger: Aſter he has got a notion of a Family oro 
Houſe, with: all its Furniture and Appendages Ig 
Offices, Gardens, and the reſt, he begins to ex- 
tend his View to the Neighbourhood, be it a Vil 
lage or Street; he affociates with his School-fel. 
lows, and grows acquainted with thoſe who viſit in 
the Family. With his Companions he form 
cloſer and more laſting Connections, becauſe upon 
theſe, Aſſociations for Life, and the moſt dureable 
Friendſhips are to be built, by which he is both 
to raiſe himſelf, and contribute his Part to the 
Good of the Public. He obſerves their Behaviour, 
mimics their Air, Way of Speaking, and Manner. 
In proportion as he extends his Acquaintance and 
Obſervation, he learns to form an indiſtinct Idea d 
a Village or Town. After this, he takes in the 
Suburbs and the adjacent Fields. The moſt cor 
ſpicuous Objects, Woods, Mountains, Rivers, Liks 


Seas, ſtrike his Eye firſt, He obſerves their Ord, 
Connectio 


1 
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connection, Dependence, ſees Reſemblances be- 
cen ſome Objects, notes Differences in others, f 
perceives their mutual Relations, and is peculiarly 
pleaſed where he diſcerns Jui formity joined with 
Variety. Hence he forms a Notion of Deſign or 
Contrivance, and, from the Appoſiteneſs of one 
thing to produce another, frames the Idea of Cauſe 
and Effect. The Mind having thus treaſured up 
ſuch a Variety of Ideas, both ſimple and complex, 
begins to range them in order, compares and places 
them beſide one another, reaſons upon them, 
makes new Combinations of Ideas, and deduces 
Conſequences from theſe. The Senſes, Imagi- 
nations and Paſſions of Children, were chiefly 
wrought upon before. Now their Reafon has 
gained more Strength. They are full of Queſtions, 
and are fitter to be reaſoned with than formerly. 
However, they are ſtill apt to wonder, and are fre- 
quently amazed without knowing why; and per- 
aps Nature intended they ſhould, in order to 
make their roving Minds attentive. This Spirit of 
Vonder, and Love of Novelty, are two admirable 
Handles, by which to catch hold of ſuch flippery 
creatures, For, while their Attention is raiſed by 
cans of Admiration, it ſhould be improved to 
point out to them, in the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt manner, 
he Properties and Uſes of Things, as far as they 
an apprehend them. Thus, while they are ſtruck. 
ith the Splendour of the Sun, they may be made 
o obſerve the moſt obvious Effects of that glo- 
lous Luminary, his Influence particularly on our 
ields, Gardens, Plants, and the ſeveral Creatures. 
ae they admire the Beauty of a Tree or 


F lower, 
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Flower, they may be ſhown their Structure, their no 
Manner of Propagation, and ſome of the ſimpleſt I A 
Principles of their Growth. Thus, what an en- thi 
tertaining Converſation might one have with them, ſw 
upon. diſſecting the Parts of a Tulip, whoſe gaudy I enc 
Colours amuſe the curious Spectator! When they Ii aft 
are found ſurveying a Tool, a Loom, a Mill, or any ¶ inc 
Work of Art, they may be prompted to take no- the 
tice of their Uſe and Make, and what Ends in In 
Life thoſe Things ſerve, which are wrought by them, Ml Str 
In order to keep their Curioſity and Attention a- wit 
wake, which is ſo apt to flag, I would let them Nast 
ſee the various Changes ſome Things muſt undergo, ¶ ſuc] 
before they are fitted for Uſe, ſuch as Wool, Flax, IM giv: 
Metal, which they ſhould ſee in their different I you 
States, together with the Inſtruments which work into 
them. You may perceive by this, Gentlemen, ¶ tuti 
that I would not have them to be Strangers to the WW Mar 
Shops of Artificers, where they may learn many cipl 
Things of equal Curioſity and Uſe, and give. their lle 
Tutors Opportunities to diſcover whether they have 
any Genius for mechanic Arts. Thus, how - 
muſing to ſee a Watch or Clock taken to pieces, Pe! 


and to have all their Parts and Bearings on one an- Mes 
other ſhown them! A Sight of this kind would = 
al 


give riſe to a thouſand little Queſtions, in the a 
tisfying which, the ſimpleſt Principles of Mecte- ber 
nics might be explained to them, When they ak 
any Queſtions, their Curioſity ſhould never be 
baffled, unleſs they relate to Things improper fot 
them to know; and even then they ſhould be de. 
nied with great Softneſs and Delicacy, and fome 
| Reaſons given why they cannot be ſatisfied jul 


now, 
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now, either becauſe they aſk things abave their 
Age, or not fit for them at preſent to know. With 
this Precaution; their Queſtions ſhould be an- 
ſwefed clearly, and in as few Words as poſſible, to 
encourage them to aſk more, and that their Thirſt 
after Knowledge may be continually cheriſhed and 
increaſed, =—Tn inſtructing or reaſoning with them, 
they thould be accuſtomed to the Socratic Manner, 
I mean, of convineing” them of Truths they are 
Strangers to, from Principles they are acquainted 
with, by propofing ſuch plain Queſtions to them 
mass they ſhall be able to anſwer themſelves, and in 
o, Ml fach Order that one Queſtion ſhall introduce' and 
x, ire light to another, and lead them to the Point 
nt you aim at. This Method Socrates brought firſt 
rk into vogue, as being moſt adapted to the Conſti- 
n, WI tution of Mankind: For he thought that the hu- 
be man Mind was richly impregnated with the Prin- 
ny MY ©ples of all Knowledge, but that theſe lay hid 
ej like rude Embryo's in the dark Womb of Thought 
ve and that it required an artful Midwife to de- 
liver it of them. This, you know, Gentlemen, he 
propoſed to do, and indeed happily -executed by 
means of that ſimple, but beautiful Train of Que- 
ſions, he uſed in all his Reaſonings. In theſe he 
afirmed nothing himſelf, but by the Hints he 
ſuggeſted, or the Appeals he made to their own -. 
Were. brought theſe to their full time, and 
feeilitated their Birth z which, without ſuch Aid, 

might have lain for ever buried in the pregnant 
Mind, His Queſtions were ſo admirably ranged, 

and fo well timed, that one Birth helped forward 
kad made way for another, and the Parent was 
frequently 
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frequently ſurpriaed with a happy Delivery, ban, 
he felt the Pangs of Labour. Indeed, it is not 
every one that can boaſt of ſuch: fine Talents as H. n 
crates was endowed with, for the Exerciſe of this Fl 
delicate Art. But though the Generality of proſeſt be 


Teachers were better qualified than they are, yet MN *" 


how few have the neceſſary Stock of Patience? and bir 
indeed a vaſt deal i is neceſlary, to help forward the 1 
we 


Births, and let the Conceptions of the Mind go out 
their Time. Without this, it will bring forth no- ſho 
thing but ill-ſhaped and monſtrous Production, I 0 
crude Ideas, and lame, unconnected Reaſonings.— "ap 
Let the Foundation of the Socratic Doctrine be 
what it will, it is certain the Practice, built upon it, 
is juſt and unexceptionable. For whether we ſay 
that the Seeds of all Knowledge are actually ſown 
in the Mind, or that it has the — of conceiving 
them by its own generative Force; the interrogat- 
ing Method ſets this Faculty a working, and ſup- 
plies it with Materials to faſhion ; nay, frequent- 
ly forms and prepares thoſe Materials, fo that it 
has nothing to do but to put them together, Ye 
ſuch is the peculiar Excellency of this Method, that 
the Mind, all the while, ſeems to be the ſole or prin- 
cipal Artiſt, It inſtructs, convinces or confutes it 
ſelf, It has no Dependence on Authority; - for 
none. is aſſumed : nor does it lay any ſtreſs on the 
Conceptions of others, till they are made its own, 
in conſequence of a fair Appeal lodged, and a Sen- 
tence given. Another Advantage of this Methoi 4 
is, that it will open the Mind by gentle Degres % 
and not hurry it on to higher Stages of Knowledge, 
till it has ſecured every Step of its Way they 
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the preceeding ones. And, in good earneſt, Gentle- 
men, the conducting our young Traveller in the 
Fields of Knowledge; ought, in my Opinion, to 
be very gradual; the Road fhould be as ſmooth, 
and the Aſcent as eaſy as poſſible, both to inbite 
him thither, and make his Jener the pleaſanter. 
Then we need only lead the way by plain and 
w:ll-choſeri Queſtions, and point out the Read he 
ſhonld take, and he will purſue it from pure Cu- 
riofity, But too cloſe Attention is neither to be 
expected nor required of young People. It is te 
be relieved, by diverſifying the Subject as much us 
poſſible; and making one Employment ſucceed ab 
: Diverſion to another. For by thus unbracing 
the Thoughts, you give the Mind time to recover 
is Tone, ſo that it will ſtretch again with-freſh 
Vigour. As Tobſerved, that the young Adventuret 
w. (2 now curious in marking the Similitudes, Dif- 
- Wfcrences, and various Relations of Objects one to 
mother; I imagine this is an Indication of Nature, 
hat it is not improper to teach him by way of 
Analogy, or by ſhewing him the Reſemblance or 
orreſpondence between the Things he knows, 
and thoſe he does not. Thus, ſenſible Images may 
be made to ſhadow forth Truths of an abſtracted 
Nature, and the Appearaces of the moral World 
ay be illuſtrated by thoſe of the natural, with 
hich he is better acquainted. Thus likewiſe, 
ne of Nature's Operations may be made to explain 
mother to which it is analogous. He may be 
own, for inſtance, the Analogy there is between 
e Formation and Growth of an Animal and the 
"exetationr of a Plant; the Circulation of the Blood 
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in the Body and that of the Juices of a Plant; * fu 
teen the Spring of a Watch and that of the Air; N we 
between the Powers of Attraction and e for 
the Elaſticity of a Ball and that of a Cord. at 
d; I BEG leave, ſaid Conſtant, to put in a word Th 
here. Iam ——_ of Philander”s opinion as to his Or.: 
Method of inſtructing Youth, and eſpecially by Nate 
flow and gradual Steps, ſo as never to advance to W's 
a remoter Connection till the previous ones are tho. the. 
roughly underſtood. For the Growth and Matu. 
ration of a Mind, like that of a Body, is ſlow and 
gradual and uniform, and therefore it ought not toi" 
be urged forward too haſtily to its Prime, leſt i * 0 
ſhould either produce lame Births, or diſturb the 061 
Order of Nature. I likewiſe entirely approve of hi 
Plan, how to infinuate Knowledge in the moſt + 
greeable and amuſing Manner; and yet I am afraid, 
his Expedient of inſtructing in the way of Analog 
is liable to ſome Danger. For as there is a ſtrong 
Propenſity in the Mind to find Similitudes and 
Analogies in Objects where there are none, this In. 
clination is very apt to lead the Judgement aſtray, 
eſpecially when the Fancy is warm and luxuriant 
as it generally is in young People, and therefore { 
apt to connect ſome Things that have no Relation 
and to reduce others to the ſame Claſs that are quite 
diſtin, This Humour of analogizing, which! 
ſo congenial to the human Mind, at the ſame tine 
that it puts us upon comparing Objects, examinim 
their Relations and Agreement | or: Diſagreement 
will, unleſs well conducted and prudently guarded 
make us ſatisfy ourſelves with an incomplete Anal 
£3, © or confound Nee and pdt us upon p 
(umuy 
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ſuming that we know things thoroughly, to which 
we may be great Strangers. I apprehend, there- 
fore, this Principle, when it is not under due Regu⸗ 
tions, ay prove a Source of infinite Miſtakes. 
This makes me apt to believe that your Poet 

Orators; and the whole Tribe of allegorical Wits 
re dangerous Companions for young Minds, and 
ought to be uſed with great Delicacy, when we put 
them into their hands. For a Metaphor, which 
s a kind of Analogy, paſſes the Bounds of Truth; 
and therefore tends naturally to miſlead the Mind, 
ind make it fancy a Reſemblance, where there 5 
trictly none in Nature. For this Reaſon, I take 
urlNets to be but bad Natural Philofophers, however 
cod Moral Painters they may be. But, Pli landet, 
* 3 not, will ſufficiently nnd againſt the 


** obliged to Canſtant, ſaid the Meme Phi- 
nder, for his ſeaſonable Hint, and am not inſen- 
ble of the Dangers to which | my Method is ex- 
ſed. It will require a ſenſible Teacher to guard 
gainſt them. ' One Way of doing it I conceive to 
e, that of making the Pupil acquainted with the 
ifferent Names and Claſſes of Things, and teach- 


mo him to affix diſtinct Ideas to Words, and to 
un ort the Objects of the ſeveral Senſes, both external 
be nd internal, into their reſpective Ranks. While 


eis ſhewn the Reſemblance or Affinity that is the 


11 round of a Metaphor or Compariſon, the Diffe- 
nen © between the Objects thus compared ſhould 
coded tewiſe be pointed out, that he may not be car 


d away by faneied Likeneſſes, nor confbund 
lens which are the moſt diſtant in themſelves. To 


1 prevent 
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prevent. this Confuſion, he ſhould, moreover, bh 
taught to analyze Things, by reſolving them, nt 
their conſtituent Principles, breaking compound 
Ideas into their ſimple ones, and entering into 2 
Detail of Effects as dedueible from their reſpeftive 
Cautes. This Method will giye his Ideas more 
Regularity 2nd Preciſion, and ſhew the. Tribe or 
general & tandard to which every thing ſhould. be 
reduced. The greater Variety of Animals, Bodies 
and Ranks of Being he is made acquainted with, 
together with their , Properties, Relations, Difte 
rences and Compoſitions, he will have the larger 
Fund, from which, to draw many uſeful Deduc- 
tions. And when pnce;he has treaſured up a few 
general Principles of Knowledge, from theſe he 
will be able to trace numberlets particular Effects. 
WIr regard ta Poets and allegorical Writers, 
what Influence. they, may have in diregting or mil. 
leading the Judgement and Imagination, or in form. 
ing the Manners of Vouth; I doubt, Gentlemen, 
we muſt leave it to be the Subject of ſome futur 
Converſation, as it would be top extenſive and de 
licate an Affair to enter upon at preſent. 
By this time, I ſuppoſe our young Trayeller ha 
wandered over all. that Fart of the Globe which lia 
open to his View, and has connected the- ſur 
rounding Scas, Rivers, Fields, Foreſts, Houſe, 
Mountains, Vales, with then a into one 
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plex Idea conſtitutes his native Country, towards 
which he feels a real, though perhaps a more languid 
Affection; and when this public Connection is taken 
in, the Generality ſtop ſhort here, and proceed ns 


Bo © *@ F-- 
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ve MW farther ; either not attending to, or not having 
re their Views ſufficiently opened to 'perceive wider 
or MW Conhedtions, It requires a philoſophic Eye, or 
be a more generous Culture than moſt People have the 
cs, advantage of, to take in the whole Race, as hold- 
th, ing of one Szock, / ſuſtained by the ſame Parent, and 
te- WM united upon the bottom of a common Intereſt. 
ver But when, having formed the Idea of a Commu- 
uc- WO nity, a Nation, or Kingdom, he can, by the aſ- 
er fiſtance of Philoſophy, or a liberal Culture, put 
he ſeveral of theſe together, as by their Situation, In- 


s. WW tereſt, or Name, they conſtitute larger Confede- 
er racies of Men; he, at length, arrives at a general, 
ni though indiſtin& Idea of the whole Community of 
m. Mankind, and living Creatures ſubſiſting on the ter- 
nen raqueous Globe, or that common Aſſemblage of 
tum I Earth, Water, and Air. I doubt likewiſe, he muſt 
dr: be ſomething of a Philoſopher to be able to con- 
ider this Globe as a Part of the Planetary Syſtem 
ha to which we belong, and the whole Planetary Sy- 
aha ſtem as an inconſiderable Portion only of the Uni- 
fu verſe. But, without ſuppoſing him to enter ſo pro- 
uſeh i foundly into Philoſophy, if he ſtick only to com- 
08 mon Notions, he will conceive the Heavens and 


ty COON Earth, with all their Furniture and Appendages, as 
ai forming one Whole, or what is called the J/orl4, 
7 And from this general Idea of a World, and the 


perception of that Beauty, Grandeur and Defign 
Which run through it, he will, he naturally muſt 
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riſe to the Idea of the DEI, or of ſome all-witz 
and all- perfect Being, who made and governs it 
Thus we ſee, Gentlemen, how gradually the Mind 
unfolds its Powers, riſes ſtep by ſtep in the Scale 
of Nature, and takes in one Connection after an. 
other, till it has reached the top of the Scale. 
Senſe prevails at firſt. That is ſucceeded by Ima. 
gination. And both make way for Reaſon and 
Underſtanding. Each of theſe have their diſtind 
Sets of Perception, and peculiar Appetites or Pro. 
penſities belonging to them. As ſoon as theſe ap, 
pear, they are to be gratified, by laying proper Ma. 
terials before them, which muſt be ſet in ſuch x 
Poſition, as all the ſcattered Rays ſhall be collected, 
and converge, like ſo many Lines, from the Object 
to the Eye, As the Mind adyanges through each 
Step of the Series, it ſhould be detained there till i 
has diſtinctly conceived that Connection or Claſs d 
Perceptions, with all the contiguous Parts or con- 
nected Appendages, before it aſcend to another. 
BuT while Children are haſtening forward in this 
Scale of Knowledge, great Care ſhould be taken to 
guard them againſt popular Prejudices, and to rec: 
tify thoſe Errors that ariſe from the Information d 
the Senſes. For inſtance, Senſe ſuggeſts that the 
Sun is no bigger than a Pewter-Plate, —that tt 
Earth is a vaſt Plain bounded by the unmeaſurabl 
Ocean, —that the Firmament is a> prodigious Yau 
or Concave, in whoſe Surface the Stars are fixed 
like Nails, and appear at equal Diſtances from tie 
Spectator's Eye, that the Sun and Stars have ad. 
urnal Motion, while the Earth is immoveable in ir 


Center, Theſe, and * like Errors, ought do b 
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ortected early, by the founder Informations of the 


Judgement, leſt they degenerate into inveterate Pre- 
judices, too ſtubborn to Feige, tooted up by 


5 utmoſt Efforts of Art. Nor will it be a hard 
matter to rectif/ "theſe Miſtakes by aß Similes, 

aken from thoſe” ſenſible things they are daily 
converſant with, To ae Dh Pupil, for in- 
ſtance, of the Abfirdity of the Motion of the 
Heavens round our Eurth, he might be aſked, 

what an ignorant Arti ficer lie wand be, who, in order 
to roaſt a Piece of Meat, ſhould make the Fire, 
Grate and Chimney wheel found it, inſtead of 
turning it about, by the ſimple Motion of the Spit ? 
ro conclude; a Tutor, by walking into the 
Fields with his Pupil, or ſtepping 1 into the Shop « of 
a common Mechanie, may give him more inſtrue- 
tive Leſſons than can be learned from Books or 
Rules of Grammar; For the Things he is chiefly 
inſtructed in, ſhould be ſuch as have ſome Con- 
nection with human Life, or are of uſe to beautify 
and improve it. Thus, bid him obſerve what are 
the human Wants, what proviſion Nature has 
made for them, and how the- Induſtry of Man 
ſupplies them, the Ground of the various Arts and 
Employments of Life, and how all are ſubſervient 
to the Good of Society. But a grand Secret of 
teaching, and what will make Inſtruction pecu- 
larly amuſing to him, is, to inform him fully, 
why he learns this or the other Piece of Knowledge, 

what Uſe or End they anſwer, and how they will 
qualify him for ſocial and active Life. He will 
then bear with Alacrity the Fatigue of Study, when 
he ſees the agreeable Scope it aims at, the Profit and 


Pleaſure 
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Pleaſure ariſing from it. Withal, ſuch i 

as this will turn his Mind to whole Studies Which 
may roye beneficial; to ; Point out. the 
true inges upon which Commerce and. civil Af. 
fairs turn, and teach him the juſt, Value of ever 
| "and of conſequence, the true Foundation 

of Apence and, Oecenomy.— But, Ii beg pardon, 
Gentlemen, for having engroſſed ſo large a Share 
of the Converſation. You ſee I have choſen. to 
1 ee . eB ne 757 Decorum rather than 


1 5 Philund ſtopped; a has — 
looking towards Hiero, let him know they waited 
for his Opinion. 

Mx Opinion, Geatemen, Gd. he, en f 


important a Subject, is plainly this: What Pains 
ſoeyer may be taken in furniſhing the Infant - Mind 
with a Stock of Ideas, the principal Care ought 

to be beſtowed in forming, the HEART, and 
mg there, firm [Habits of Piety and Virtue, 
Far be it from me to oppole : gf depreciate any 
Species of uſeful Science, or to diſapprove of the 
Pains taken in acquiring it: But I will venture to 
affirm, That for one Man made wretched in Life, 
for want of Knowledge, there are an hundred 
miſerable through Immorality and Vice, To pre. 
pare therefore for this Diſcipline of the Heart, 
ſhould think it of no ſmall Importance to tinctur 
the Minds of Youth, very early, with ſome of thx 
general Principles of Religion. The ancient Ha. 
then Maxim; how: old-faſhioned ſoever it may a 
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pear, in this reſiad Age, e ee me: 
Ian for beginning with Go 
e IOC: eNalibb da, 


At leaſt as early as the Mind. can take in =P 
of him; though I think the managing right here, 
an Affair that requires both Deligacy and Addreſs. 
How ſoon the firſt Impreſhons of the Dziry 
may ftrike the Minds of Children, or, how early 
they may form Conceptions of a Being ſo remote 
from Matter, and pf fuch- unlimited Perfection, 1 
ſhall not pretend to determine. I do not think it 
among the firſt af our Perceptions, nor would I 
rank. it among the lateſt, The Idea, I ay the 
dea, not the Sound or Word, is not firſt got by 
Authority, nor by abſtract operole Reaſoning. Our 
rſt Views of Nature excite Wonder; Wander 
awakens Curioſity and Attention; theſe lead us to 
a Perception of Beauty and Order. Wherever we 
diſcern theſe, we immediately apprehend Contri- 
yance and Deſign, by an internal Senſe. - From 
theſe we naturally, and, without any nice Deduc- 
tion, conclude that ſome intelligent, wiſe and be- 
neficent Nature, muſt have been. concerned in their 
Production. Thus we rather feel at firſt, than reaſon 
that there is a God. But Philander has, by leading 
us through all the intermediate Steps of the Scale of 
Being and Beauty, fairly paved the way for the 
Divinity, and, by ſuppoſing his Pupil familiarized 
to the Notion of a Univerſe, prepared him for 
receiving the ſublime Idea of it's Author, Upon 
bis Fopndation therefore, I think we may with- 


* | * 


Chair or any of his Play-Things do the fame,— 
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out ſtraining, ere& a genuine Theology, and poin i. 
out to the Pupil a ſew of thoſe Regards he owe och 
the DIT v. I think I would proceed in this, ot bee! 


ſome ſuch manner. lon 
As we "naturally aſcend from the Effect to the (of 


Cauſe, I would ſhew him a Watch-maker' fitting for 
up a Watch, a Statuary carving! a Statue, or 2 and 
Maſon building a Houſe ; then aſk him whether up! 
the Parts of a Watch, Statue or Houſe, could Nchat 
have come together of themſelves, or wrought Not 
themſelves into their preſent Form, without the Por 
help of any Artiſt. Or I would give him à Bit thel 
of Clay, and let him mould it into ſomething like Nen 
a Human Figure: I would bid him make his 


then bid him put Life into it, and make i 
ſee, and ſpeak, and walk. He will need no Ar. Nen: 
guments to convince him that it required a Hand NM 
and ſome Skill to faſhion it after this manner, and 
a ſuperiour Power to his own, to accompliſh the 
reſt. He will feel this Truth. I would nen 
bid him look round him, and obſerve the Heaven 
and Earth, Seas and Mountains, with all their 
Furniture Let him conceive of them, as form. 
ing one vaſt Manſion or Dwelling, for Man and 
Beaſt—then aſk him, if he can imagine, that they 
made-themſelves, or were reared into ſuch beau- 
tiful Order, without ſome directing Hand or pou- 
erful' Arti. When he has fully felt the Abſur- 
dity of ſuch a Suppoſition, I would aſk him, whe- 
ther he is conſcious that he made himſelf, or tre- 
members the 'time he began to breathe and liv. Men 
He will fay, no. Muſt it not then have been ſome 
| other 
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= other perſon? . Ves, Muſt got that Perſon haye 
25 been very wiſe and ſkilful, that formed a Creature | 
much more beautiful and ſtately than his Figure 
the Nof Clay? To be ſure... Who, provided and care: 
for you, when you Was a feeble helpleſs Infant, 
and fill continues to do ſo? My Parents. Who 
* ſupplied your Parents with that. Milk, thoſe Fruits, 
ug chat Fleſh and other Food, with which they ſup⸗ 
you? The Plants and Animals. What ſup- 
the ports them? The Earth, and Air, and Water. Did 
git theſe make themſelves? No. Or was it your Pa- 
ile rents? No. Muſt not He then who formed you, 
his Wb: the ſame Being, that has made ſuch proviſion for 
you? No doubt. Do not you and all Mankind 
hold of one Stock, and are you not all maintained 
4. Jon ene common Bottom! eg. Can he who 
maintains all, be any other than he who made them 
ill? No, Muſt not then the Father of ſo large a 
Family be very powerful? Doubtleſs. Is he not 
ery bountiful and provident, who has made ſuch 
liberal Proviſion 2 his Offspring? Certainly. 
y ſuch eaſy Steps as theſe, Gentlemen, might a 

hild be led to form ſome Conceptions of the Gop 
of Nature. Nor would I teaze him with nice Que- 
i ions about his Nature and Manner of exiſting. If 
he ſhould be puzzled how to: think of one who is 
nviſible. and unknown to him, it may be juſt 
hinted to him, in the ſame interrogating Method, 
0 admirably recommended by Philander ; Whe- 
her he is not conſcious of ſomething within him 
hat directs his Limbs, and governs the Motions 
of his Body, though not viſible to him; and whe- 
her there may not likewiſe be one, who moves 
and 
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and governs the World; the Sun, Moon and Stari: 
though undiſcoverable by his naked Eye,” "When 
he is made ſenfiblehow many Watits he has Hon 
richly they are ſuppticd, and how many ron 
and Advantages he enjoys, he will eaffly <vnecin 
what Thanks and Gratitude he owes his irwiftbb 
Benefactor; that it muſt be his Intereſt to ſtand 
well affected to ſuch a Being, to truſt and obey 
one who has done ſo much for him, and ean de 
infinitely more: — and confidering that he him. 
ſelf is fo feeble x Creature, and ſubject to ſo many 
Accidents and Changes, how much he needs; and 
how happ y it muſt be for him to be in good Teh 
with one who is analmighty, immortal, and ever 
prefent Friend. When the Child admires, or i 
fond of, any particular Character, he may be aſked 
for what Qualities he admires that Perſon. I 
they are good and amiable, he may be taught t 
apply them to the DxI rv; and aſked, how much 
more amiable and exalted they muſt be, in one who 
is above all, who cares for all, and has no Interef 
or Temptation to be other than kind and good, 
or to do any thing but what is beſt. This wil 
naturally lead him to love and admire, and delig) 
in a Character ſupremely great and amiable. [i 
fine, every Object almoſt which he fees, and tir 
admirable Contrivance of every thing for Beauty u 
Conveniency, and the Uſe of all the various Spe. 
cies of Creatures, with which he is acquainted 
may, by proper and eaſy Queftions, lead him 
to an almighty and all-wiſe Former, and inſpir 


him with the Senſe of a ſupreme and univerld 
| Providence 
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proridence, than which nothing can have iter 
a Tendency to purify and exalt the Mind. 
Tuus, Gentlemen, would THiriftufe diy tender | 
vl Pupil, with ratlohal and geherdu of Ne. 
auen, When the Foundativiis'of Natura Religion 


. ie firmly bid, kad the Popit' bis conceived juſtly 
; of his natural: Oohnis@tions wth: G68, as his-Patent, 


BenefaQor and Sovereign, and of the Obligations 
de and Duties reſuting from therite; I would fill 
lead him on to larger Views and Connections, a8 
his Mind opened to receive them; and, by means 
am e theſe, more effectually rivet and fecure the Prin- 
ciples and Diſpoiitions already eſtabliſhed.” If you 
are not already tired, Gentlemen; I think'T would | 
proceed with him in this, or ſome ſuch mammer. 
AFTER he had rightly fixed his Notions bf the 
RI DEITY asa PATHER, and of Mankind as Nis Fami- 
_ My; 1 would aſk him, if he did not think it entirely 
weh eonfiſtent with his paternal Character, to reform 
any Diſorders, or Abuſes that have happened i in 
ee lis Family, and in the way he thinks beſt. When 
oon be was convinced of the Propriety of ſuch a Con- 
duct, I would give him a ſhort Detail of the princi- 
leh pal of thoſe Diſorders, the Superſtition, for inſtance, 
che Injuſtice, Intemperance, Senſuality, Selfiſhnefs, 
| he (404 other Crimes, which have prevailed, and then 
$0 on to inform him; Thatthere have appeared 
Men in different Ages and Places of the World, who 
have undertaken to inſtru& and reform their Bre- 
thren, the Family of God, both by their Precepts 
and Example. Among others, I would mention 
Scerates, as one of thoſe Reformers, who ftrongly 
inculcated the Principles of Natural Religion, and 
recom- 


nn * 3 Vixtue; the De 
private and ſocial, Life; and who choſe: rather to 

die, than meanly.'þetray the honeſt Cauſe in which 
he was embarked. Then I would tell him of others 
of a higher. Order, who; were ſent ſby a tnoroſpe. 
cia Providence, ſuch as Noab, adbrubam, - Miſes, 
and others, whether they went by the Name of 
Patriarch, or Prophets, or Lawgivers, who ap- 
pear to haxct ben WIe up from time to time, 
by the common Father of all, td recall Mankind 
to the Practice of Religion and Virtue; and en- 
deavour all along, to point out ta him the Fithek 
of what thoſe illuſtrious Perſons did ot taught, to 
the particular Circumſtances of the Times and Places, 
in which they lived. When he has comprehended 
this, I would at length lead up his Mind to the 
divineſt Teacher that ever appeared in the World, 
and who ſtood in a higher Relation to the Father 
and Governour of it, than any preceeding one; 2 
Perſon ſuperiour to tliein all in the Dignity of his 
Nature, the Purity of liis Character, and Greatneß 
of his Office; who, by a Train of miraculous and 
beneficent Works, greater than any that were 
wrought by the others, confirmed the Truth of hi 
Miſſion from God; and ſet on foot 4 more univer- 
ſal Reformation than had been either attempted or 
executed by any former Meſſenger, by an aſtoniſſ- 
ing Change in the Manners of thoſe who became 
ſincere Converts: A Perſon, in fine, in all re- 
ſpects, the moſt patient Martyr for the Doctrine ht 
taught, and the brighteſt Pattern of the Laws be 
explained to Mankind. As it will be eaſy to cor- 


vince him, that new Connections and Relations in- 
troduce 
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of Troduce a new Set of Obligations and Duties; 
ty Ml for inſtance, that the Relation of a Parent or Friend 
ch Wl requires a particular Train of Duties correſpondent 
eto thoſe Characters.—In like manner, he will eaſily 
. comprehend that he ought to venerate thoſe illuſtri- 
os, cous Characters of Antiquity who undertook the Re- 
of Wl formation of Mankind, and to have a grateful 
p- Senſe of their Benefioence and therefore that 
ie, oo great a Benefactor to Mankind, as the Saviour of 
nd che World, muſt merit the higheſt Faith, Vene- 
ration, Gratitude and Love; and, as inveſted with 
eh the Character of a Meſſenger from the great Fa- 
to Ml ther of all, calls for deep Attention and Submiſſion 
es, Wl from all. In order to convince him of the Truth 
led and Dignity of this Character, I would ſhew him 
the the need Mankind of all Nations, even the moſt 
14) Wl civilized, have of Inſtruction, and of every Ex- 
her pedient and Motive to impreſs on their Minds a 
- 2 J(enſe of Religion, and to reclaim them from Su- 
his MY perſtition and Vice to Piety and Virtue—and how 
nels Wl admirably the Religion of Jeſus is adapted to thoſe 
and Ends; —and how ſuited to the Conſtitution and 
rere Neceſſities of human Nature in it's preſent degene- 
his nate State. And therefore would I begin with in- 
ſtructing him in the internal Evidence of his Re- 
ligion that He eſtabliſhes Moral Practice on the 
Purity of the Heart, and the Government of one's 
ſelf makes Love to ourſelves, the moſt intereſting. 
Principle of our Nature, the Standard of our Re- 
zards and Conduct towards others: That he re- 
commends the Love of our Neighbour and of Man- 
kind in general, in contradiſtinction to partial and 
nattonal Attachments, which were, for the moſt 
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part, private and ſelfiſh Leagues of the Few againſt 
the Many ; and calls back the whole Family 
of God, of all Nations, from the loweſt Idola. 
try and Superſtition, and from the Love of the 
World and the Dregs of Senſuality, to the Ac. 
knowledgment and Love of the ſupreme God and 
Father of all, and the Practice of univerſal Virtue, 
under a Senſe of his Authority ;* aſſuring them of 
Pardon upon their Return to their Duty and A. 
mendment of Life, and opening to their View the 
awful Solemnity of a future Judgement, by which 
an exact Diſtribution of Rewards and Puniſhment 
will be made, according to their reſpective Beha. 
viour in the preſent State, and an immortal Ex. 

iſtence conſequent tc it, of whichExiſtence he him- 
ſelf was a viſible Proof, by riſing from the Dead. 

As thoſe Facts will engage the Pupil's Curioſity, 
and open a large Fund of farther Inſtruction to his 
Mind ; when he has thoroughly digeſted theſe, the 
gradual Openings of his Underſtanding will, in due 
time, prepare him for taking in the whole of the 
great Method of Redemption. When he is arrived 
at this Period, it will give us a proper Occaſion cf 
enquiring, in our future Converſations, . into the 
moſt effectual Means of communicating to him ſuch 
important Knowledge, 

He may be farther informed, that we have an 
Account of this eminent Perſon, or a Hiſtory writ 
ten in the moſt ſimple and artleſs Manner by hi 
Contemporaries, who heard his divine Do&rines 
and were Witneſſes to his marvellous Works, and 
who are cited by ſucceeding Writers—and that 
this Account is, in the main, allowed to be genuin, 
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by the Confeſſion of that, and ſucceeding Ages— 
that this Perſon was ſpoken of in the moſt ancient 
Writings in the World, long before his Appear- 
ance—had particular Characters given of him, by 
which he might be known—and the Time of his 
Appearance plainly marked out, and that all thoſe 
Characters and Circumſtances foretold of him, unite 
in him in the moſt exact and punctual manner 
That many Perſons eminent for their Piety and Vir- 
tue appeared before him, who not only intimated 
his Coming, but by their Inſtructions and Example 
prepared the World for his Reception that thoſe 
perſons, amidſt a general Idolatry and Defection 
from the Law of Reaſon, paid their Reverence and 
Homage only to the Father and Governour of the 
World, and declared, by their Remonſtrances as 
well as Example, againſt the ſuperſtitious Practices 
f the Times in which they lived That, on this 
account, he choſe to enter into a peculiar Rela- 
ion to them, and promiſed ſpecial Advantages and 
Bleſſings to them and their Poſterity, on their ac- 
ount—That hei, Teſtimony and Practice were ſuf- 
cient to continue the Belief and Worſhip of the 
dne true God, while Mankind lived moſtly in 
mall Societies and ſeparate Families—but that a 
ingdom of Worſhippers and Servants of the moſt 
gh God became neceſſary, when Men were 
ormed into larger Communities and States, to be 
ſtanding Monument againſt the prevailing Idola- 
y and Corruption of the reſt of the World; and 
he Depoſitaries of thoſe Records which foretold 
& Appearance of that illuſtrious Perſon, who was 
nally to deſtroy Idolatry, and introduce the laſt 
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thoſe Vices in the Root, which ſprang from it; — 


great Diſpenſation of Heaven; That Idolatry wx 
always connected with Vice and unnatural Crime, 
and therefore the ſecuring againſt it was cutting of 


That, in raiſing Fences againſt Idolatry, the Den 
choſe to treat the People who were to be Barrien 
againſt it, according to their peculiar Genius, Edi. 
cation and Circumſtances; and therefore gave then 
ſuch Laws as were like to be the moſt effectul 
Preſervatives againſt it, and were the beſt adapt 
to the weak Apprehenſions and carnal Turn « 
Mankind; and eſpecially of thoſe who had ben 
educated among Idolaters, and inured to Servitude: 
hat it was fit that a Nation of Servants of tht 
moſt High God, and who alone continued to ac. 
knowledge him in oppoſition to all Rivals, ſhoult 
have particular Privileges and Marks of divine N. 
gard ; and that they ſhould be rewarded or pu 
niſhed, as they were dutiful Subjects to their King 
and obſervant of his Laws, or otherwiſe. He my 
be informed, by a Detail of Facts, that this aCtualh 
happened, —that they were proſperous and triutt 
phant over their Enemies, while they continuei 
loyal to their King, but, when they degenerate 
into Idolatry, and the Vices generally accompanj- 
ing it, they were overcome and led captive by ther 
Enemies—and thoſe different States did always r 
gularly keep pace with their national Integrity a 
Corruption: That though after their Captivy 
they did not again fink into that Idolatry, fr 
which they had been fo often chaſtized, and ti 
Vices connected with it ; yet they departed intirel 


from the Spirit of their Law, which they put 
| explain 
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explained away, and partly buried under a Load of 
T doen ſubſtituted either a ſtrict Regard 
to it's ritual Obſervations,and ſometimes to their own 
childiſh Additions to it, or elſe a mere external De- 
corum of Behaviour in the place of internal Purity 
and Rectitude of Manners : —That a new Species 
Edu. of Idolatry, Covetouſneſs, and a total Devotion to 
thenfMWSenſe and the World, ſucceeded to the other which 
cull they had forſaken: That they not only diſregarded, 
aptedMWbut even flew thoſe Meſſengers who were ſent from 
rn a ume to time to reform them—and became ripe for 
beaMthe Appearance of that great Prophet who had 
tude:Mbeen promiſed to their Fathers, and. threatened 
ft them with a general Cataſtrophe of their Nation if 
o they would not repent, and amend their Manners: 
ho That therefore they were a ſtanding Proof to the 
rest of the World, of the Unity of God, and his 
r uperintendency, over human Affairs, that he hates 
King Superſtition and Vice, and loves their Contraries— 
mi And conſequently, the Jeuiſh Polity was calculated 
ulli to lead Mankind to the Acknowledgment and Ser- 
ut vice of the one God and Father of all; and by ſo 
nveli doing, to pave the Way for that Kingdom of uni- 
rats verſal Righteouſneſs, which was to be eſtabliſhed 
any by his Son. 

than Tunis, Gentlemen, is a Sketch, and but a rude 
sone, of the Method by which I would endeavour 
ty (i to introduce our Pupil to a Knowledge of the grand 
ti Out-lines of Revelation, and prepare his Mind for 
„ fublimer Views. 

d th WiLE he is going over the Scripture-$tory, 
in which his Tutor may divide into ſmall Portions, 
wu like fo N Leſſons of Philoſophy; beginning as 
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early as the Creation and Fall of Man, and the {. 
veral Diſpenſations conſequent to them, and ob. 
viating the Difficulties as he goes along, I would 
repreſent to him the vaſt Difference between this 
and all other Hiſtory.— That whereas the latter 
gives only a naked View of the Facts, hs opens 
the Deſigns of Providence, and explains by what 
Methods the great Maſter and De/igner of all ex. 
ecutes his Schemes—— That whereas profane Hi. 
- ſtory leads us to admire the Perſons of great Con. 
querors, and dazzles us with the Splendour of their 
Actions in ſubduing Kingdoms, and running with 
rapidity from one Conqueſt to another; the fia. 
cred Books ſhew them as only Inſtruments in the 
hand of Providence, and merely ſubſervient to the 
wiſe and great Ends of the divine Government of 
the World; and exhibit them to us under the un- 
 &miable Image of Lions, T'ygers, Leopards, &. 
which mark their way with Horrour and Confuſion, 
and live by Blood and Carnage That, in the 
Riſe and Fall of Kingdoms and Empires, was car 
ried on the great PLAN which the common and 
all-wiſe Parent of the Univerſe had formed for the 
Government of the World in general, and with 
ſpecial Regard to the Kingdom of his San — Add t 
all, that, as the ſupreme Governour has not yet f. 
niſhed his Work, the Deſtiny of Kingdoms and 
States is ſtill regulated with a view to the fame 
Plan, and does wholly depend on the Wiſdom and 
Power of the Almighty. 

Such Views will open and enlarge the Pupil 
Mind, and impreſs him with ſuch a deep Senſe d 
the immediate and conſtant Superintendency and 

Providence 
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Providence of an all-wiſe and perfect Mind, as will 
be a ſtrong Guard againſt the Influence of Vice, 
and a mighty Support to the Principles of Natural 
Religion. Such an aſtoniſhing Train of ſenſible 
Acts of divine Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs as 
muſt then appear in the Diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence, will exhibit to him the moſt amiable and 
awful Idea of the Character of the great Gover- 
Hi. nour, and give him ſtronger and more laſting Im- 
-on- WM preſſions of the divine Attributes than he could have 
heir WY by any refined abſtract Notions with which a Ma- 
with Wl ter can poſſeſs him. 

ſa. BuT though I thus recommend a religious Edu- 
| the cation, I would not ſoar fo high into the ſublimer . 
the Regions of Divinity, as to forget to inſpire him with 
t of WF the common Principles of Humanity; but rather 
un- make the theological Diſcipline ſupport the other, 
Cc, i and bind its Obligations the cloſer. 

10n, I Wisn, faid Eugenio, our Divine has not pro- 
the Wi ceeded too faſt with his theological Inſtitutions, and 
c. begun where he ought rather to have ended. I 
and doubt much whether the young Mind, immerſed 
the WF in Senſe, and unaccuſtomed to IntelleFual Re- 
h 2 BY fearehes, be a proper Subject to receive ſpiritual 
1 0 BY Impreſſions, or enter upon ſuch ſublime Specula- 
tons as Hiero would have us believe it is, For my 
and part, I ſhould think it more expedient to let it be 
me well verſed in the plainer Elements of Humanity, 
before it meddled with thoſe ſolemn and awful My- 
ſteries of Religion which regard the divine Nature 


and Providence. What makes me think the more 
d Caution neceffary here, is, leſt the unbounded Cu- 
1 ciofity of my Pupil ſhould ſtart more Difficulties 
q Q 4 than 
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than is in my power, or any Man's to folye, 
Should one, in ſuch a Caſe, have recourſe to pur 
Authority to ſtop the young Sceptic's Mouth, thi 
would offend againſt the noble Rule of Cultur 
preſcribed by Pbilander, and introduce a flavih 
Reliance on Authority in Matters of the greateſ 
Importance. I ſhould not chuſe therefore to raike 
more Difficulties than I could fairly ſolve. And 
not to attempt to lay them, were to baffle that lau- 
dable Principle of Curioſity we ſeek to encourage, 
Beſides, as we can only judge of the Divine Natur: 
by way of Analogy with our own, it ſeems the 
moſt natural and eaſy way of proceeding, to begin 
with the Study of this, and it's various Relations and 
Duties; and when theſe are thoroughly underſtood, 
we may then, with more ſafety, and, I conceire 
advantage too, riſe to the Contemplation of higher 
Natures. And this, Hiero himſelf ſeemed to con- 
feſs at his ſetting out, when he ſaid that we mu 
aſcend from the Effect to the Cauſe. 

I MvusT confeſs, replied Hero, there is a god 
deal of Shrewdneſs in Eugenio's Obſervation ; but 
nothing, however, contrary, as far as I can fee, 1 
what I had principally in view, and thought ne: 
eeſſary to fuggeſt, Among the various Relation 
in which Man ſtands, I thought that which tt 
bears to his Mater, a principal one ; and therefor, 
the fooner he could be made ane with 1, 
and thoſe Duties which reſult from it, I reckone 
he would bid the fairer for acting his Part well 
every other Relation of Life. For Piety, wht! 
kept unmixt with Superſtition and Enthuſiai, 


Was always, and was univerſally confeſſed to ir! 
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ve. true Friend and Support to Virtue, However, I 
ue think I ſufficiently obviated Eugenio's Difficulty, 
e by premiſing, that we were to proceed in reaſoning 
ure with our Pupil only from ſuch Principles as he al- 
vin ready knew, and not ſeek to infuſe Opinions, much 
tet MI leſs impoſe Reaſons, before he was able to appre- 
ai hend them. But if we delay to lay Materials be- 
And fore the Mind, becauſe Difficulties may ariſe that 
lau- hall puzzle the moſt ſubtile Head, I am afraid this 
age. Argument proves too much, viz. that we muſt lie 
tur {till and do nothing; there being ſcarce any Sub- 
the ject of Enquiry, in which the ingenious Subtilty of 
ezin Children may not ſuggeſt more Queſtions than the 
and WW wiſeſt Man can anſwer. After all, I agree with 
00d, Eugenio thus far, that the better they underſtand 
eine their own Nature and its Connections, the more 
oher I eaſily they will apprehend the Nature and Provi- 
con-: dence of God. 
mul HavixG laid, therefore, faid Sophron, the Foun- 
dations of Piety ; after what Manner, Hiero, would 
goa you next proceed? 
but I WovurLD endeavour, reſumed Hiero, to draw 
e 08 ſome of the principal Lines of Religion and Virtue 
t e upon the tender Mind. For theſe, if they are not 
tion WF congenial with the Mind, may certainly be very 
h early ſtamped upon it. And when the firſt Im- 
preſſions are once fairly made, it is almoſt incon- 
ceivable with what Difficulty and Reluctance they 
are afterwards effaced. The firſt Lineaments of 
Virtue I would draw upon the ſuſceptible Soul, are 
theſe —A Regard for Truth, Obedience to Parents 
and Teachers, a 10 Senſe of Right and Wrong, and 
of the Dignity of human Nature; a frict Tempe- 


rance, 
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rance, à general Humanity, and eſpecially Love 53 
one's Country, and Diligence or Induftry in Bufineſ, . 
Add to all, a deep Senſe of Religion, and of the 
Duties and Obligations which it includes; Virtue 
which are the native Sources of private Happineſ 
and of infinite Importance to Society. Upon theſe, 
Gentlemen, I ſhall be glad to hear your Opinion. 
As it was now pretty late, we agreed to re. 
fer the Conſideration of theſe Subjects to another 
Time; 
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es 
ſs S Walking is none of the leaſt Pleaſures of 
e, Life, I frequently indulge myſelf in wan- 


ring over fo pleaſant a Part of the Country as lies 
e. about N* * The blooming and various Aſpects 
er of Nature are a real Enjoyment, while I give 
way to a myſtical ſort of Admiration, and viſit her 
Shrines with Rapture almoſt ever new, The other 
Morning, having ſtarted early, I got into the Fields 
before the Sun was up, and while the Dawn did, 
if I may ſay ſo, ſomewhat imbrown the Face of 
Nature, and, as Shakeſpear has it, dapple the drowſy 
Exſt with Spots of Grey. The Stillneſs of the Scene 
added to its Solemnity, the Birds were beginning 
to awake, a dun Obſcurity overſhadowed the 
Mountains and Groves ; every thing tended to com- 
poſe the Mind, and quiet its Paſſions. The Streaks 
of Light began at length to ſpread in fleecy Rings 
over the Horizon, intimating the Approach of Day ; 
the Scene brightened by degrees, and as it brighten- 
ed, the Creatures ſeemed to feel more Life and Vi- 
gour. The mild Dawn of the Eaſt was ſucceeded 
E I by a redder Fluſh, till at laſt the Sun aroſe, and 
poured the whole F lood of Day upon us. I, im- 
mediately, felt his chearful Influence, by the 
ſprightly Flow of Spirits he raiſed, and was half 
tempted to entertain ſome kind of Reſpect for ſo 
glorious a Creature, whoſe Appearance, like the 
Preſence of ſome ſuperiour Nature, ſeemed to a- 
waken and gladden the whole Scene. The Hills 


* 
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had their Tops gilded as with flaming Gold, the 
Valleys ſeemed to riſe to the Eye, as the Shadows 
went off, the Rivulets-gliſtered with more Lyftre 
and Tranſparency ; the Birds mounted aloft, and as 
they ſoared upwards, poured forth untaught Har- 
mony ; the Beaſts were rouzed from their Lodges, 
the various Inſects ſpread out their Wings in 
the Morning Ray, and the Woods reſounded 
with divers Echoes. All Nature ſeemed to breathe 
and live. The Effects of the Sun's Preſence were 
ſo conſiderable on me, and every other Creature 
and Object about me, that I thought it no hard 
matter to account for the deifying of ſo. conſpicu- 
ous an Object by ignorant Mortals. Such Splen- 
dour, as overpowers our Sight, not only dazzles, 
but aſtoniſhes us. And Wonder or Aſtoniſhment 
eaſily runs up into Adoration, eſpecially when we 
know not the Cauſe. This benign and diffuſive 
Influence is ſo great on our World, that Gratitude 
would naturally mix with Veneration, and both, 
when united, produce ſome kind of Homage to 
the Fountain of ſo much Warmth and Beneficence. 
This Progreſs of the Mind is ſo natural, that we 
find the Worſhip paid to the Sun was amongike 
earlieſt kinds of Idolatry; and that it ſprung up 
firſt in the Eaſt, where an unclouded Sky and ad- 
vantageous Situation favoured the Obſervation of 
the Heavens, 


WuIIE I wandered over the dewy Ground, and 


was admiring the blooming Verdure of the Grab 
and riſing Corn, I was ſurprized with a Voice ata 
little diſtance, which made me turn towards it 
I had no ſooner looked about, than 1 perceived 

Hers, 
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Hiro, our Divine, on the other fide of a Row 
of Elms, engaged in a profound Meditation by 
himſelf, and venting, his Soliloquies with an audible 
Voice. He ſtood: on a little Eminence, from 


whence he had a pretty large View around him. 


Sometimes his Eyes were fixed on the Fields below, 
at other times he raiſed them to Heaven with a de- 
vout kind of Ardour; his right Hand was ſtretched 
out in a ſprightly declaiming Attitude, and in 
his left he held a Book. He ſeemed ſo deeply in- 
tent, and riveted in Thought, that I apprehended I 
might ſafely over-hear his philoſophic Effuſions 
without danger of interrupting them. ] ſatisfied 
my Notions of Decency, by reflecting, that, as Hiero 
had no Miſtreſs but Nature, I might preſume he 
would diſcover no Secrets, but what every Rival 
might hear, without the Imputation of an imperti- 
nent Curioſity. Accordingly, fitting down on the 
Bank of the River, I took out Pen and Ink, and 
wrote down in Characters, the following Rhapſody, 
as it ſtreamed from his Lips. 

AI x muſtbe fo. Elſe why ſuch Harmony in 
© their Operations, and Conſtancy in their Effects? 
Can Beings concur in Efficacy, which never uni- 
ted in Deſign, without ſome common Band of 
« Confederacy, or combining Cauſe? Can Chance 
be the Parent of Uniformity which never fails, 
or Fate give birth to infinite Variety? The ſe- 
* veral Parts of this material Frame, how diftant 
© ſoever in Situation, and different in their Mat- 
* ter and Compoſition, do yet operate continually 
© on each other, and concur, by ſome mighty, 
though inviſible Influence, to the Production 


&« of 
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* of the ſame falutary Effects. What Influence Ml © 
< our Earth may have on it's Fellow-Planets, or 
* how far it's Reaction may affect the Sun, I can. 
te not tell; but ſurely I feel the kindly Heat of © 
* that bright Luminary, inſpiring me with more Ml © 
ce than uſual Gladneſs. Nor on me alone is his fl © : 
* Bounty ſo efficacious. The other Creatures MW © : 
ce partake his enlivening Energy. To him the {* / 
e vegetable Tribes owe all their Bloom and Beauty. 
ce Tt is his piercing Ray, which entering the fer. s 
* tile Mould, ripens the vital Sap, and exalts it “ t 
ce into the ſlender Tubes, open to receive it, af. “0 
© ter the Rarefaction of the internal Air, that was M* t 
* compreſſed by the Cold of Night. This nu- {MW 1 
te tritive Juice, being attracted along the minute n 
« Canals, ſhoots up in Branches, expands into {W* v 
« Leaves, burſts out in Gems, and cloathes them a 
with all their SHhing Honours. What Power “ tl 

« js it then, which unites theſe diſtant Parts of tl 
Nature, and adapts their mutual Influences in E 
&© ſuch nice Proportion? Who ſupplied this Foun- 
te tain of Light and Heat, with his genial and 
* jinexhauſted Treaſure, and who diſpenſes it 
« with ſuch munificent, yet wiſe Profuſion 
„ Thoſe Objects are certainly too remote, to have 
« combined, by mutual Concert, towards pro- 


« ducing one joint Effect. Beſides, what Inſtru- m 
ments or Meſſengers could paſs between them, Pc 
tut 


« to ſettle their diſtinct Powers and Times of 
« Operation? Yet theſe never interfere with each 
« other, but conſpire with aſtoniſhing Harmony 
in the Propagation and Growth of Plants and 
Animals. Parts therefore they muſt be of 


© common 
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« common Syſtem, and ſome mighty Hand muſt 


« hold them together, by a powerful, though t un- 
« ſeen Chain. Who elſe can repair the Sun” con- 


« tinual Decays, and diſtribute his Bounties in 


Number, Weight and Meaſure? Nor is it the 
« Sun alone that muſt be leagued in friendly U- 
« nion with the vegetable and animal Tribes, 
« A large Concurrence of other Cauſes, a right 


© Temperature of Earth, and Air, and Water, and 


« Seaſons, is neceſſary to the Life and Health of 
the numerous | Inhabitants that are maintained 
on our Globe. None of thefe Parts are de- 
« tached from the others, or independent of them. 
« The Earth ſupports the Plants; Air and Water 
« nouriſh them; the Plants fapply the Animals 
« with Food; theſe are ſubordinate to each other, 
and all are ſubjected to the Elements in which 
they reſide. In them they live, and to them 
they reſign their reſpective Natures. Theſe 
Elements compoſe one common Maſs, and are 
governed by the ſame Laws. All Nature there- 
* fore is one wondrous Piece, one one conſpiring 
* Whole, That it's different, and ſometimes jar- 
' ring, Parts ſhould co-operate for the Preferva- 

* tion and Benefit of ſuch infinitely diverſified 
Creatures, beſpeaks an Oneneſs of Deſign, and 
* muſt require the Preſence and Overſight of ſome 
power equal to that Deſign. The ſeveral Crea- 
* tures are all confined to their reſpective Ele- 
ments, nor can any of them act beyond their own 
Province. It muſt therefore be ſome ſuperiour 
* Nature, who, uncircumſcribed by Time or Space, 
E the Univerſe, and is intimately preſent 
* with 
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with the whole Extent of Nature. Where 
« this univerſal Being is, he muſt be at the head 


of Things, ſupreme in Wiſdom as in Power, 
« the Author and Mover of the Whole; who in. 
« ſpires it's Powers, preſerves it's Connections, and, 
40 ſeeing all his Works from the Beginning to the 
« End, condutts their Operations; with an un. 
<« erring Hand, to Perfection and Happineſ, 
Through what an aſcending Scale of Being and 
<« Beauty, am I led, to recognize a governing Na. 
& ture, or univerſal Mind, who filled up every 
Link of the immenſe Series, and bid the ſeveral 
« Orders move upwards, and ſucceed each other 
te in endleſs Progreſſion, and all be happy in each 
tc ſueceſſive Station to the utmoſt extent of their 
«© Capacity and Condition! From rude and un- 
« formed, I riſe to poliſhed, and almoſt breath. 
ec ing Matter. From hence I aſcend, through 
« the various Tribes of Vegetation, till ſcarce any 
« Chaſm is left between the ſenſible Plant, and 
<« the ſtupid Shell-Fiſh which adheres to its native 
« Rock. From hence I advance, through al. 
<« moſt infinite Orders of Animal Life, till Inftind 
« well nigh co-incides with Reaſon, and the Brute 
« is refining into Man; whoſe ſuperiour Frame 
* points out Intelligence, Wiſdom and Activity. 
« Man ſeems to ſtand on the utmoſt Verge of the 
« material World, and to lift his Head with high 
Ambition into that of Spirits. What Orders of 
© Intelligence may lie beyond the human Rank, 
e and fill up the immenſe Interval between Dey 
« and this middle Limit of Exiſtence, who ca 


« tell? To us the upper end of the Scale, we 
| te the 
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« the intermediate Links, are veiled in Darkneſs. 
« But I know enough to convince me, that I am 
« of heavenly Extraction, and allied to infinite Per- 
« fection. This periſhable. Stuff which IT carry about 
« me, I borrowed from the Earth on which [I 
the * tread, and there I muſt ſoon lay it down. But 
« whence this Quickneſs and Range of Thought ? 
wc This Flight of Imagination and Divinity of Rea- 
ans © fon? Whence but from the Source of all Intel- 
Na. © ligence and Wiſdom? But a while ſince, his 
« Miniſter, the Sun, ſpread a chearful Warmth 
through my mortal Frame; now methinks I 
be « feel more divine Senſations pervading my im- 
e mortal Part. Who then kindled this celeſtial 
er © Fire? Wholighted up this Conſciouſneſs of my 
« higher Relation, and taught my Boſom to beat 
WM © with inexpreſſible Joy? Who but God, inſpi- 
© ring God, that kind and gentle Being, whoſe 


h 
— e ſupreme Delight is to diffuſe Happineſs for ever, 
* and whoſe Bounty extends to all, without Par- 


* tiality or Envy? 

al. HERE Fiero, pauſing a while, began to raiſe 
a fi Voice ſtill higher, lifted up his Eyes and both 
his Hands to Heaven; and I could perceive a 
brighter Fluſh animating his Countenance, when 
9 he thus continued: 

be * O amiable and perfect Nature! Thou ſove- 
z reign and univerſal Mind! Eternal Spring of 
* Wiſdom and Order! How ſtupendous are thy 
WM © Works! What Frugality amid infinite Pro- 
* fuſion? What complicated Effects are produced 
u by the ſimpleſt Cauſes? The Sun, bright Image 
of thy immenſe Benignity! not only enlivens the 
e =: R animal, 


2 
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« animal, but ſupports the vegetable World, and 
e ripens and prepares Matter for all the Purpoſes IW *« 
| « of Life and Vegetation. Nor is our Earth the 
| e only Partaker of his Munificence. Thou com- 
1 e mandeſt him, O univerſal Parent! to enlighten ll « 
e and cheer ſurrounding Worlds by the perpetual MW © 
« Diffuſion of his Bounties. His Preſence, like 
| ce to thine, diſpels Darkneſs and Sorrow, and in- 
© fuſes ſecret Raviſhment into the Heart, His {MW* « 
Extinction would bring on an univerſal Gloom M* : 
e and Horrour inſupportable. The Air, that yield- f 
ce ing and expanſive Element, like the Breath of 
“ God, not only feeds and nouriſhes the vaſt Va- 
te riety of living Creatures, but even the vegeta- 
te tive Tribes, which could not ſubſiſt without this 
* common Pabulum. What Wonders are per- 
« formed by that ſimple Engine, the Power of 
* Gravitation or Attraction, by which the huge 
« Machinery of Nature is linked in inviolable U- 
« nion, and the vaſt Worlds of Matter continue 
* ſuſpended and balanced in perfect Equilibrium! 
* Oalmighty Former! To it, thy prime Miniſter 
% in our World, we owe the Stability of our 
« Mountains, the Current of our Rivers, the Aſ- 
cent of our Springs and Vapours, which de- 
te ſcend by the ſame Influence in Rains, to refreſh 
* and fructify the Earth. To it we owe our Tides, 
* which keep the immenſe Collection of the Wa- WF an 
<« ters continually freſh and wholeſome ; and the ¶ tio 
« Aſcent of the nouriſhing Juices to the Top fer 
ce of the higheſt Trees. To it are we indebted BW" La 
« for the Force of our Pumps, the Vigour of our 


Machines, and the indiſſoluble Coheſion of ho- 
cc dies. 
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1 dies, In this wonder-working Power, I recog- 
« nize thy Being, and univerſal - Providence; a 
« Power which penetrates the Eſſence and in- 
« moſt Particles of Bodies, combines the remoteſt 
« Objects in mutual Sympathy and Concord; and, 
« operating by unmechanic Forces, produces the 
| © moſt perfect Mechaniſm of a World! In con- 
© templatingtheſe inferiour Wheels and Movements 
« of this beauteous and ever moving Machine, let 
me adore the almighty Mover, who impreſ- 
« ſed, and ever impreſſes the mighty never fail- 
« ing Energy, by which the whole Creation con- 
- tinues always fair and flouriſhing! The Immen- 
„ fity of thy Works beſpeaks Thee immenſely 
is great, and poſſeſſed of univerſal Dominion, 
r= MW Their aſtoniſhing Beauty and Variety ſhew 
of Thee to be the Origin of Order and Perfection. 
ve Their Conveniency and Uſefulneſs to thy Crea- 
- tures, diſcover Thee exuberant in Goodneſs. 
ue And indeed how numerous and diverſified 
n! thy Offspring! O thou Parent of Being and of 
ter Beauty. The vegetable Train confeſs thy Bounty, 
ur MW while from the Earth's nutritious Breaſts they 
u. fuck the vital Spirit that feeds their tender and 
je- lovely Forms, When they wither and ſeem to 
ſh WM" die, the returning Sun, the unwearied Mini- 
les, MI fier of thy Beneficence, recalls them into Life, 
* and makes them riſe blooming from Corrup- 
* tion and Decay. For the groſs Particles of the 
* fertile Glebe, being prepared in the exquiſite 
Laboratory of Nature, and diſtilled through its 
wonderful Alembics, the Pores of the ſurviving 
Root, they are refined into a purer Subſtance, 
Ws R 2 « and 
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and ſublimed into a fine ethereal Spirit. Beau- 
* tiful Image of that Circulation of Nature, and 
* Converſion of Forms, by which the Face of 
* Things is continually renewed, the Waſtes of 
* Nature ſupplied, and Decay made the Parent of 
* Life and Vigour! Infinite Races and Succeſ- 
* fions of Animals ſpring from thy Goodneſs, 
*« and every Corner of thy wide Domain ſwarms 
« with Life and new Creation; as if thou waſt 
e afraid, left any of thy unemployed Treaſures 
* ſhould be loſt, and thy Bounties be untaſted, 
* and unenjoyed. Nicely is the Oeconomy of 
every Creature adjufted to its Rank and Make, 
and exquiſitely formed for imbibing its proper 
« Satisfaftions. How curiouſly is each of them 
* armed againſt the Dangers, to which their Si- 
* tuation expoſes them, by proper Inſtincts, or 
* Weapons of Defence! The Parts how admirs- 
te bly framed for continuing the Species, fo that 
{© Nature is ever teeming with new Births, to re- 
* pair the Breaches made, and maintain the Suc- 
* ceflion of Beings, who are to live, and be happy 
{© on her inexhauſtible Stores! But chief on Man 
« haſt Thou ſhowered diſtinguiſhed Goodnels 
«© His outward Frame how fair, how erect and 
« formed for Contemplation! Cloathed with man. 
« ly Dignity and Strength, or elſe ſoftened wit 
e milder Grace, and alluring Smiles ſpread throug! 
* every Feature, It was Thou, O Parent of Lowe 
© who taughteſt the human Face to charm vid 
uch expreflive Sweetneſs, and ordained'ſt tht 
1 Paſſions to vibrate from Heart to Heart, wit 
„Harmony fo reſponſive; by thoſe _ 
2 cc 
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« Bands linking him with the Partners of his 
« Nature in friendly and enchanting Union. Thou 
« haſt placed him a Spectator of thy majeſtic 
« Works above and below, and by ſtamping on 
« his Mind the Features of Divinity, ſuperiour 
« Thought and Reaſon, haſt given him to recog- 
c nize his Relation to Thee his eternal Parent. 
« Thou haſt ſettled that Poiſe, I perceive amidſt 
the various Powers of my compounded Frame; 
thou haſt planted thoſe generous Feelings in the 
« human Breaſt, which, being duly cultivated, 
« yield unfailing Rapture, and by forming Man 
e to a Sympathy with univerſal Nature, haſt al- 
« lowed him to taſte the Pleaſures of Divinity. 
Let him gratefully acknowledge his Obligations 
« to his ſupreme Benefactor, and adore the boun- 


_ * teous Hand that crowned him with ſuch Glory 


* and Excellence of Nature.“ Here the in- 
ſpired Divine ended his Rhapſody, and coming 
down the Hill, paſſed directly by me, without 
ever minding me: fo that I quietly followed him 
home, reſolved to impart my Morning Entertain- 
ment to the Gentlemen of our Society. 

THE Society met in the Evening in the Gar- 
den, where, after walking up and down for ſome 
time, we aſcended the artificial Mount, which is 
on the welt fide, and from whence, there is a 
Proſpect of the ſurrounding Fields. It has a con- 
venient Seat on the Summit, and is covered a-top 
with a light airy Dome, open on every ſide, and 
1 by a few ſlender Pillars. Here we had 

a charming Landſcape of green Lawns, ſhady 
Thickets,and the River, on which the Sun diſperſing 
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his feeble Beams, gave it the Appearance of ſhip, 
ing Glaſs, The Flocks were now returning to th, 
Folds, the Cows with full Udders, the Lamb 
bleating, and friſking about, the Horſes neighing 
and capering wantonly, The Maids followed with 
their Milk-Pails and chearful Looks, and till en. 
livened the Scene. The Flowers breathed their 
Evening Fragrance all around, the Sun. grey 
broader, and his Beams, in which Millions of 
Creatures were playing, became fainter as he a 

proached the Horizon, till at length he diſappeared 
from our Sight; but left us an ample Horizon, 
deeply tinctured and illuminated with various Hue, 
by the Refraction of his Rays. We took ou 
| Seats in this delightful Eminence, and were en. 
tertaining ourſelves with thoſe Beauties of Nature 
and Still Life, of which we had then ſo agreeable 
a Proſpe& ; when, I told the Company I would 
divert them, if they choſe it, by reading to then 
a philoſophic Rhapſody I had wrote that Morning, 
in the open Fields, about the time of Sun-riſing 
They were pleaſed with the Propoſal ; upon which 
I read to them the aforeſaid Rhapſody of Hrer!'s, 
with his Addreſs to the Genius and Parent of N.. 
ture, I prefaced it withtelling them, that they would 
not reliſh the Effuſion throughly, unleſs they ſup- 
poſed they ſaw the Nhapſodiſt in his raving At 
titude, with his Eyes up-lifted, his Hands out 
ſtretched, his Face * g with a ſacred Kind 
of Enthuſiaſm, and himſelf ſtanding upon a riſing 
- Ground, emitting his Raptures, not quite -unlike 
the Prieſteſs of Apollo, as the ſtood on the inſpt- 
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with deep Attention; when Hiro, who could 
ſcarce refrain himſelf from interrupting the Recital 
every now and then, thus broke ſilence. 

I Mucn doubt, Gentlemen, that the Rhapſodiſt is 
not a little obliged to the Reciter, for the Diſtinct- 
neſs and Coherence of the Rhapſody, I am afraid 
the Heat of an extempore Tranſport would ſcarce 
re have produced a piece of Reaſoning, which ſeems to 
of hang together, and which does not want its Colour- 
ap- WW ing and Imagery, unleſs it had been laboured and 
red WF wrought up by the cool Touches of the Cloſet. 
'Tis hardly fair in Hiero, ſaid Sophron, to 
ics, ſuppoſe that Simplicius has, all along, been a- 
our WF muſing us with a fanciful Tale of a Scene which 
en. never exiſted; nor do I think it, with my Friend's 
Leave, quite polite, to aſſert poſitively, that a 
warm Imagination kindled to an uncommon De- 
gree, by the mild Splendour of a morning Sun, 
and a full Proſpe& of Nature, in its moſt verdant 
Dreſs and amiable Attitudes, amidſt the conſent- 
ing Chorus of the Animal Creation, may not have 
caſt off a beautiful and well- connected Rhapſody, 
during that ſudden Glow of Fancy, without wait- 
ing for cooler Meditation, I apprehend the Mind 
is moſt fruitful and vigorous in its Conceptions, 
when it is hurried on by ſuch a ſudden Impulſe, 
and Extacy of Imagination, if I may call it ſo. 

I AM not, replied Hiero, fa poſitive in my 
| Opinion, from any mean Conception of our Friend's 
| Abilities, but from a Senſe of my own Incapacity 
of rhapſodizing fo coherently. This Morning, as 
I was walking in the Fields pretty early, I re- 


member I fell into a ſudden Effuſion, ſomething 
R 4. like 
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like this but now recited by Simplicius; I do not 
know likewiſe, but in the warm Emotion I then 
felt, I may have given Voice and Accent to the 
Sallies of my Fancy, perhaps more than I ought 
to have done in the open Fields: but if my Friend 
was there unknown to me, and liſtened to my 80. 
liloquy, and means to have repeated to you, what 
I then looſely threw out, let him ſtand forth and 
fay ſo. For my part, I here honeſtly confeſs, ] 
can diſtinguiſh but a few, a very few Features of 
my Production; the reſt are his own, and he ha 
given Shapelineſs and Proportion to the whole. 
' Since Hoeero, ſubjoined I, has put me to the 
Queſtion, I muſt frankly confeſs the innocent 
Fraud I was guilty of, in liſtening to my Friend's 
private Effuſions, and taking them down in Short- 
hand in the beſt manner I could; without pretend- 
ing to add to, or take from, that Flow of Fancy 
which he then indulged. I hope, Gentlemen, 
that you, whom I have entertained at our Friend's 
Expence, will be my Patrons, and make an Apo- 
logy for the Theft I have committed. 

SURELY, ſaid Sophron, Hiero cannot be o&f- 
fended that you have done him, as he acknow- 
ledges himſelf, more than Juſtice, If you have 
really improved upon his Sentiments, he is too 
good-natured to envy his Friends the Entertain- 
ment to which he gave occaſion, by affording at 
leaſt the unwrought Materials, But if he hs 
only given a fair Recital of your morning Rapture, 
you will forgive the Expreſſion, I hope you vil 


excuſe him for having ſhewn us ſo amiable a Se- 
cimen, 
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ot cimen, how Philoſophers, if they do not, at leaſt 
en N ought to ſpend their Mornings. 
he I PROTEST, Gentlemen, reſumed Hiero, this 
bt WY is downright Perſecution. I ſhall hardly forgive 
nd WY Sinplicius, for having ſerved me ſuch a Trick, — 
bo attend ag he has done 10 a Man in a raving Fit, 
at and Poſture too; with all the Marks of Madneſs 
od ebout him, to take a Copy of his Ravings, and 
I WW then to expoſe them to his Acquaintances, the yery 
of IM firſt time he ſees them, —And then for you, 
us I Gentlemen, to defend this unkind and unfriendly 

practice and to talk of one's Soliloquies and Rap- 
he tures, and all that; as if a Man were a Lunatic or 
nt Vifionary of the laſt Age, when Revelations and 
4e divinc Effuſions were no unuſual thing; is, I think, 
t- neither fair nor generous in you. Beſides, I do 
d. not know if one is accountable, when ſober, for 
o MW what he has either ſaid or done, during the mad 
n, Fit. 

q's For my part, ſaid Conflant, if what we have 
o- MW now heard be raving, I with always to rave in 
that manner, My Fancy ſeldom lifts me among 
. the Clouds, or above the ordinary pitch of com- 
mon Senſe; but were it to raiſe me ſo high as it 
has done my Friend, and to conduct me through 
ſuch charming Scenes, I ſhould love much to 
mount aloft, and go along with it whitherſoever 
it ſhould lead me. And let who would call me 
Frantic, or Viſionary, or Caſtle-builder, I ſhould 
poſſeſs my Soul in perfect Peace——and build and 
rave on, 
Ser no harm, ſubjoined Eugenio, in being 
lomewhat mad now and then, provided we keep 


it 
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it in our own power to return, when we ples 
to our ſober Senſes. There are none without the 
frantic Excurſions at times, beyond the ording 
Meaſures of Life and common Senſe, All th 
Art. lies in timeing our Madneſs well, or in & 
ploying it on harmleſs Subjects. By giving vent 
the frantic Humour in philoſophic Ravings, or p 
etic Sallies, which have been often thought alli 
to Phrenzy, we ſhall, I imagine, ſooner diſcukt 
Fewel of the Diſtemper, and be in leſs danger; 
growing delirious in our ordinary Commerce, an 
at the expence of others. I have often heard | 
great Men cutting Capers, and playing ftray 
Monkey-Tricks in private, and looking as gr 
and demure as Senators, when they appeared 
public, The human Conſtitution will ſcarce be 
a long continued Stretch of uniform, ſober Thi 
ing, and therefore muſt be allowed its Gambol Ide 
unleſs we mean that it ſhould loſe the Power Im: 
Thinking altogether, and become ftark na... 
through an Exceſs of Sobriety. _ 
| I Cannor tell, replied Sophron, whether Oord 
Point ſhould be puſhed ſo far as Eugenio ſeem I Min 
think, The Mind, without doubt, needs its have 
laxations, and can no more bear a long, inte quic] 
Strain of Thought or Paſſion, without maddent opp 
a little, than the Nerves can ſuſtain long a vidi ¶ inter 
Action or Preſſure, without ſome Acceſſes of ad 
ver. But that we ſhould actually indulge ce 
Degrees of Madneſs, to prevent the being mat 
good earneſt, I cannot eaſily comprehend. H 
ever, if we are at any time to give wanton Pla 
Thought, or to indulge an uncontrouled Fanq; 


do not know on what the Mind can rave ® 
a2 «|| 
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zgrecably than on the Beauties of Nature, A Mind 
truck with the fair, pr grand, or harmonious in 
Nature, cannot contemplate thoſe Forms without 
Emotion, and a certain Pitch of Admiration. And 
wherever the Admiration runs high, either it is 
nll poſſeſſion, or muſt create a Paſſion, which looks 
V mething like it. In reality, it is an amiable and 
alli delightful ] Poſſeſſion; but, like all others, it carries 
bs the Mind out of its wonted Courſe, and fires the 
ger Imagination with Conceptions, of which it is quite 
incapable at other times. In this rapturous State, 

d « Objects, which have the lighteſt Relation or si 
r militude to each other, being preſented to the Mind, 


worked up by it into various Shapes and Combi- 
nations, which again draw others into the ſame 
Vortex, (ſuch is the aſtoniſhing Attraction of our 
Fo Ideas !) and bring along with them a new Train of 
er: WF Imagery ; ſo that one is frequently amazed by 
W what myſterious Sympathy the unbidden Images 
xoſe, and formed themſelves into ſuch PERS 
Order and Regularity. Whatever Activity the 
mW Mind may exert on ſuch Occaſions, it ſeems to 
have little Command over its own Ideas. - The 
ine quick Agitations of Fancy, and ſudden Flaſhes of 
den pppoſite or. reſembling Images, muſt dart out in 
interrupted Sallies of Thought, and frequently in 
disointed Reaſonings, which have the Appearance 
cet Madneſs and Folly, rather than of ſober Re- 
lection. But whoever has experienced this kind of 


Wy | Habyrinths of Fancy, into which thoſe Views have 
a le 
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are ſeized by it with an immenſe Ardour, and | 


Poſſeſſion, upon ſurveying any of Nature's loyely : 
or majeſtic Scenes, and has been- bewildered in the 
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led him, will, I believe, chuſe to lay his Ma 
open to all ſuch Impreſſions, and be far ff 
checking that noble Enthuſiaſm, which they tex 
naturally to inſpire. 

I CannoT help being ſurprized, ſaid Him 
that the Generality of People are ſo little ſenſible, 
thoſe ſimple and obvious Beauties of Nature th 
environ us on all hands, and entertain every dei 
with its proper Pleaſures. How few care for gun. 
ting out of the Duſt or Smoke of a City, into thi 
freſh Air of the Country? The moſt verdant Fil: 
and enamelled Meadows have no Charms for be 
no more than the rough Stones or Dirt of tf: 
Street; elſe why do even thoſe, who are at libe¶ we. 
to make a Choice, ſeek ſo ſeldom to exchange 
one for the other? And of thoſe who live in t 

Country, how few know how to reliſh ſuch 
Beauties as they daily ſee ; or to enjoy that v 
Delight, which almoſt irreſiſtibly ſprings up int 
Mind in a fine Day; when Nature is dreſt in | 
lovelieſt Robes, and the Sun gilds her Face wi 
additional Luſtre! For my part, I cannot gol 
the Fields in fair Weather, and an unclouded 5 
without feeling my Heart gladdened with the Pr 
ſpect, and falling ſometimes into thoſe wild k 


veries and Labyrinths of Fancy Sophron was m | 
tioning juſt now, which give a Man the Aſpett Wl ipok 
one poſſeſt or Nature-ſtruck. =_ h 
IAcxxowWIE DOE, Gentlemen, replied Euga the! 
the Proſpect of a beautiful, rich Country, like M chun 
now before us, which yields fine Paſture for C mak 
and Plenty of good Grain; where the Inhabitonly Rive 
live eaſy and independent, by their own honelt I mu 
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Juſtry, and where none of the Neceſſaries or 
znveniences of Life are wanting, is a delightfut 
dicht, and muſt rejoice the Heart of every Briton. 
gut I frankly confeſs, that I can look at Nature in 
all her Bloom, and dreſſed out, if you will, in every 
harm that can be ſuppoſed to allure the Eye, 
without falling into thoſe Extaſies my worthy 
Friends talk of, or growing a diſtracted Lover of 
the beauteous Dame. Was Nature animated now, 
as ſhe was in ancient Times, with Deities and 
races, were the Woods now inhabited by Dryads 
and Hamadryads, and had one a Chance to meet a 
weet light-footed Nymph at every other Fountain 
or the End of a Walk, I do not queſtion but I 
ſhould grow a warm Admirer of Nature; and 
might, perhaps, make an Elopement too in a Morn- 
ing, to ſpend an Hour or fo with one of thoſe fair 
Divinities ; but ever ſince our rigid, cold Philoſo- 
phy, and levelling Theology, have baniſhed thoſe 
Powers and Graces, and diſ-peopled the Groves and 
Meadows of their gay Inhabitants, I look at Na- 
ture with the Eyes of a Philoſopher, rather than of 
a Lover; and, like a diſenchanted Knight, imagine 
myſelf in perfect Solitude in a Deſart. 
I Fi RL x believe, ſaid Conſtant, Eugenio has 
ſpoken his mind very ingenuouſly ; the Country is, 
to him, I dare ſay, a mere Deſart indeed, without 
the Preſence of ſome fair Divinity, She alone can 
change the Wilderneſs into a charming Scene, and 
make the Fields and Fountains, the Trees and 
Rivers look beautiful. There is only one Thing 
much doubt, and that is, whether he would have 
lated of a Morning in ſuch a Hurry, to keep an 
Appointment 
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Appointment with one of thoſe pretty Forms, un: 
leſs they had been good Fleſh and Blood. By 
though the World of the Ancients may have better 
ſuited the Taſte of a Lover or a Poet; as the for: 
mer had a chance to carry on an Intrigue with x 
more than mortal Form, and the latter was bet. 
ter ſupplied with Images and Machines, to en- 
liven his Compoſitions, and extricate him when 
brought to a pinch; yet I cannot help thinking 
that, to a true Philoſopher, the Univerſe, un 
peopled as it is of thoſe imaginary Inhabitants, wil 
appear more beautiful and auguſt, than when the Me 
whole Council of the Gods aſſembled on the Top Neid 
of Ida, and the Monarch himſelf, with his ambro- 
ſial Curls, ſhook Olympus to its Center, If indeed 
Eugenio does, as he pretends, look upon the Uni- 
verſe with the Eyes of a Philoſopher, he will find Wy 
it peopled with infinitely greater Swarms of Inha- Non! 
bitants, than it was thought to be in ancient Times; Non 
Inhabitants too, whoſe Natures are better adapted Wo 
to the Elements in which they reſide, than were Non f 
' thoſe Abodes allotted by the Poets and other My- 
thological Gentlemen to their Deities, either ſupe- 
riour or ſubaltern. As a Philoſopher, he will di- Wious 
cern an admirable Subordination of the different 
Ranks of Creatures to each other, and of all to the 
Good of the univerſal Syſtem. — Things unfolding Went 
themſelves by degrees, and in a riſing Scale of Pro- bat 
greſſion, advancing towards Perfection; — the 
Laws of Nature acting with an amazing Simplicity, 
and yet accompliſhing their Effects with immenſe Menſa 
Vigour and inviolable Conſtancy. In ſhort, there Mieſt 


is not the ſmalleſt Portion of the Univerſe, nor tit 
minuteſt 
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jnuteſt Animal of thoſe infinite Races that fill | . 
at may furniſh the acuteſt Philoſopher with Mat- 
« for Enquiry, not to be exhauſted, and yet daily 
aniſh him with new Diſcoveries of the ſupreme 
iſcdom and Beneficence of the Almighty Geome- 
rician. 

W1THoUT entering ſo deep into Philoſophy, 
id I, as Conſtant would have us, or conſidering 
e Face of Nature in the political Light Eugenio 
alks of, I think it affords a noble and entertaining 
pectacle even to the moſt ſuperficial Obſerver. 
he ſimpleſt Peaſant that —_ abroad into the 
op Wields, may, if he has his Senſes about him, be- 
old with pleaſure that delicious Valley now before 
through which the River winds its ſmooth and 
ranſparent Stream, adorned, all along, with wild 
lowers and Trees looſely ſcattered on its Borders ; 
on little Eminence beautifully tufted with Wood ; 
on empurpled Field of Beans, whoſe refreſhing 
dours are wafted to us by the Weſtern Breeze; or 
on ſtately Ridge of Mountains, whoſe Tops were 
ly- Wt a while ſince gilded by the Evening Ray. He 
pe: Needs no Philoſophy, methinks, to reliſh theſe ob- 
ious Beauties, which Nature has ſcattered ſo pro- 
ſely all around him. His Heart beats with Joy 
dſt ſuch delightful Scenes, while he feels every 
tenſe an Inlet to ſome new Pleaſure. Nature, by 
loathing every Obje& with ſo much Beauty, a 

yell as adapting all ſo admirably to the Uſes of 


ty, Wife, meant thereby, to excite in us the ſweeteſt 
ile Wcnſations. Therefore we fulfil that Intention, and 
ere Neſt ſhew our Gratitude to the Author of N ature, 


keeping our Minds open to all thoſe Infuſions 
of 
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of Joy, which naturally flow in upon them from 
his Works in every Quarter. Theſe Satisfaction 
may be enjoyed at all times, without any Proſped 
of immediate or future Gain, ſuch as Eugenio ſug. 
geſted ; and, though they may receive a higher Ses. 
ſoning from Philoſophy, yet they may be high. 
ly reliſhed by ſuch as are entirely unacquainted 
with it. 

I AM convinced, ſubjoined Sephron, that the 
Beauties of Nature were expreſſſy deſigned by the 
all-wiſe Author, to affect the human Heart with 
various Senſations of Pleaſure ; but I am afraid, 
Gentlemen, that, in order to reliſh theſe to ary 
purpoſe, the Mind muſt be diſengaged and in Good. 
humour; and a Taſte for Nature (fo to ſpeak) mu 
be formed and cultivated, The having Senſes i; 
not enough to make us enjoy Nature with an or. 
ginal Reliſh. An inward Eye and Ear muſt be 
gained to perceive this primitive Beauty and Ha- 
mony, ſuch as we ſtudy to acquire in all the in- 
tative Arts, Without theſe, notwithſtanding ali p. 
our other Senſes, Nature may Rill be to us a m , 
unſhapely Maſs, and its fineſt Muſic mere Difſ- 
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nance. The homely Ploughman, when he walk : 
out to his Labours, and draws the fragrant Breath o Gr 
the Morning, or when the Sun's enlivening Ry 5 
darts upon him from the Mountain's Top, mal 0 
perhaps, feel his Heart bound within him, and h ... 
prompted, by a happy Concurrence of thoſe ant 0, 
other delightful Objects, to ſing for Joy. I or. 
plodding Citizen too, when he elopes into tis fiy 
Fields on a Summer's Evening, from the Smoke  * 
the City, may feel his Senſes raviſhed, and "il of 
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Heart gladdened, he does not know how, by the 
Impreſſions which a mild Evening, verdant Fields, 
and the freſh Air make upon him; but, I believe, 

I may ſay that both the Citizen and Ploughman 
are affected chiefly in a mere mechanical Manner; 
a briſker Flow of Spirits is excited by a few natural 
Cauſes, while they continue to behold Nature with 
as ſtupid. an Inſenſibility, as the Ox who treads the 
Graſs. Therefore, though I will not take upon me 
to ſay, that Philoſophy is neceſſary to reliſh Na- 
ture aright, yet, as I faid, it needs a peculiar Taſte, 
the Mind muſt be prepared to enjoy the Simplicity, 
the Innocence, the Grandeur, the Beauty, of rural 
Scenes. But how is this to be done? No other- 
wiſe, I conceive, ' than by often withdrawing from 
the Din and Hurry of Life, caſting off its Cares as 
much as poſſible, huſhing the ruder Paſſions, and 
being much converſant with natural Objects, till 
we feel them in all their Force and Beauty, For, 
while our Thoughts are engroſſed by any particular 
Plan or Scheme we are purſuing ; whilſt Avarice, 
Ambition, Love, or any other Paſſion has an ab- 
ſolute Sway over us, the Ficlds will ſmile, the 
Trees bloſſom, the Fountains murmur, the Birds 
ing, and Nature charm in vain, We ſhall en- 
joy nothing but what ſooths the favourite Paſ- 
hon, Till we enter into ourſelves, recover our in- 
ward Freedom, and relith the Innocence and gcod 
Order of a Mind, all the Symmetry and Grandeur 
of the Univerſe will be unfelt by us; nay, I may 
fay, that Nature will appear ſtained and darkened 
to us, and we ſhalt be in a Storm amidſt the Calm 
of Retirement, | 
| S I 
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I Am much of Sophron's Opinion, ſaid Fer, 
that Good- humour anda Command ofthe Paſſions are 
abſolutely neceſſary to enjoy Nature with an original 
and ſincere Reliſh. This Health of the Mind is a; 
neceſſary for taſting its proper Satisfactions, as that 
of the Body is to the taſting any ſenſible Pleaſures, h 
But I am convinced withal, that the frequent Con- 
templation of Nature is an admirable Mean to pro- 
mote this Good-humour, to lull our Cares aſleep, 8 
and blunt the Edge of Paſſion, When we ſee 
Nature looking ſo fair and flouriſhing, a joyful 
Creation ſwarming round us, enjoying each their WM 0 
reſpective Felicities, in guiltleſs Peace, pouring 
forth their wild and artleſs Notes, and fondly ex- U 
preſſing their mutual Loves; when we feel the i 
Sun's genial Heat cheering our Spirits, and ſuch WW ,, 
delicious Fragrancy refreſhing the Senſe, muſt not Ml of 
every ſocial and ſympathizing Mind harmonize 


with Nature, and rejoice in ſuch wide-ſpread * 
Felicity? The Progreſs of the Mind in ſuch a 8. an 
tuation, is charmingly painted by our admirable mi 
Poet, in theſe ſublime Lines, which I can never read aſt 
without feeling ſome degree of that Rapture which WW do 
muſt have fired his Mind when he wrote them. thi 
| trix 
Contentment walks cor 

The ſunny Glade, and feels an inward Bliſs per 
Spring o'er his Mind, beyond the Power of Kings per 
To purchaſe. Pure Serenity apace the 
Induces Thought, and Contemplation ſtill, ſpir 
By fwift Degrees the Love of Nature works, Par 
And warms the Boſom ; till at laſt ſublim'd our 
To Rapture, and enthuſiaſtic Heat, Ra 


7 
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We feel the preſent DEI Tv, and taſte 
The Foy of GoD 0 fee a happy World. 


Wu1LE we thus partake of the common Feaſt, 
and ſhare the Happineſs of others by Reflection, 
how is it poſſible but Good-humour muſt ſpring up 
in our Minds, and-Gratitude likewiſe to our com- 
mon Parent, the Fountain of ſuch Serenity and. 
Bliſs ? And indeed, without this Conſideration 
of a Deity directing the Univerſe, what a dull and 
pitiful Thing would it appear? How void of 
Order and Deſign? A World, without a Parent 
and preſiding Genius, muſt be a mere Chaos, a 
Heap of Ruins that could exhibit nothing fair or 
friendly to view. But when, by the Aid of a ge- 

b BW nuine Philoſophy, we raiſe our Eye to the Father 
t 
e 


of all, and view him animating the huge Machine 
with vital Energy, conducting the amazing Scene 
d of Things with invariable Harmony, to Perfection, 
and dealing abroad Happineſs to his numerous Fa- 
le mily by an Infinity of Channels, how are we both 
d aftoniſhed and delighted with ſuch various Wiſ- 
h dom and wide Beneficence ? The Univerſe, in 
this Light, appears a Work worthy a God to con- 
trive, and Man to contemplate. Every Line, thus 
converging to Divinity, if I may ſay fo, forms a 
perfect Whole, exactly correſponding to that all- 
„perfect Idea which deſigned it, and productive of 
the moſt extenſive Felicity. The Senſe of this in- 
ſpiring and univerſal Preſence muſt beautify every 
Part of Nature with additional Glory, and warm 
our Morning and Evening Contemplations into 
Rapture, We cannot then forbear to heighten the 
S 2 Mclody 
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Melody of the tuneful Tribes by more ration 
Notes, and muſt ſend up the Breath of Praiſe with 
the Odours of the Morning, to our common Bene. 
factor. If our Views of Nature do not lead us up 
to Deity and excite ſuch grateful Senſations in us, 
they are very imperfect, and will not have that 
propitious Influence on our Temper, which we 
with they ſhould have. 

ICoNFESs, Gentlemen, ſaid Eugenio, your 
Converſation has opened to me a new Senſe or 
Avenue to Pleaſure, of which I ſcarce knew any 
thing before. I did not doubt indeed, that a Man e 
had great Pleaſure in ſurveying his Gardens, either n 
as they were his own Property, or as he laid them b 
out himſelf, and ſaw them riſing into Order and m 
Perfection, in conſequence of his own Plans, Nor h. 
was it hard to conceive how the Botaniſt or Nat. q 
ral:/# felt ſuch Delight in tracing the Structure, M 
Beauty and Uſes of the ſeveral vegetable or ani- WM P. 
mal Tribes, the Properties of Minerals, Foſſils, and 
the kke, with the Proceſs or Luſus Nature in each 
of them. But that an ordinary Spectator ſhould 
feel any peculiar Enjoyment from green Fields 
ſhady Groves, and fair Weather, other than what 
the Verdure, or Shade, or good Air affords, I could 
not ſo eaſily enter into. Henceforth I ſhall in 
gine I ſee ſome natural and inexpreſſible Beauty in 
every Piece of Landicape, be it ever ſo rude or fin- 
ple. I ſhall think the Enjoyment of a blue Sky, 
a clear Sun-ſhine, a mild Air, and blooming Field 
a higher and more refined kind of Luxury, As! 
am no Enemy to the increaſing our Pleaſures, and 


the Enjoyment propoſed is a way both to — 
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it into the Rank of our more rational Delights : 


that Taſte, which is neceſſary to reliſh it. Only 
I want to know more particularly of my Friends 
Suphron and Hiero, how this Taſte is to be ac- 
quired, that I may alſo learn, in due time, to grow 
a Rhapſodiſt, and may fall into Raptures, when J 
walk into the Fields on a fair Day, even without 
the Aſſiſtance of a fair Companion. 

Upon this, he looked towards Hicro and Sophren, 


when the other ſhould ſpeak ; at length, Soßhron 


how this new Taſte was to be gained, v/z. by fre- 


. WH quently converſing with Nature. How would any 


re, Maſter in the fine Arts, continued he, form his 
ni- WF Pupil to a Taſte of Painting and Statuary ? Would 
and not he adviſe him to turn his Attention from what- 
ach erer was ſhowy, falſe, and of a bad Taſte, to ſtudy 
ul! che Works of the moſt celebrated Performers, 
obſerve the living Graces, the Proportions of the 


got an Eye for the Truth of Deſign, and Beauty of 
Compoſition ? This Advice becomes eaſier, when 
applied to the Study of Nature, Here, there is no- 


Sky, ching falſe, miſplaced, or defective. Even thoſe 
eld WF Works which appear moſt uncomely and irregular, 
gl do, upon a thorough: Search, approve themſelves 


to the moſt critical Eye, being perfect in their 
Kind, and fully proportioned to their End, Let 
8 3 the 


and diverſify them, I would, by all means, admit 


and therefore, I ſhall make it my Buſineſs to gain 


expecting their Anſwer, The one ſeemed to wait 


broke ſilence by faying, that he thought Eugenio 
might eaſily collect from Hero's Obſervations,” 


ingle Figures, as well as the Ordonnance of the 
whole Piece, and ſo continue his Study till he had 
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the intellectual Eye therefore be but kept · open, 
let it attend to the Face of Nature, and it will ſoon 

diſcern a Depth of Deſign, a Symmetry of Parts, 

and Perfection of Workmanſhip, that ſhall raife 

it's Admiration, and convince it, that a ſuperiour 

and governing Intelligence pervades and animates 

the Whole. I believe, Eugenio will readily ac- 

knowledge, that we naturally catch Impreſſions, 

and are wrought into Diſpoſitions correſpondent to 

thoſe Objects with which we are converſant, and 

to thoſe Circumſtances in which we are placed, | 
Objects of Grandeur ſtrike the Mind with pleaſing m. 
Awe and Aſtoniſhment ; ſuch as are new or un- in! 
common, with Surprize ; and the being often con- Wi 
verſant with beautiful Forms and Images, both ne 
cheers the Mind, and gives it a more refined and gre 
elegant Turn, The Aſpe& and Air of our Com- wh 
pany ſtrongly affects us, as it is gay and cheerful, W mo 
or gloomy and fad, Now, I imagine that every bec 
Part of Nature wears a certain Air peculiar to itſelf, ful 
and has ſome Quality characteriſtical of it, which usb 
it exhibits to the Spectator, and which induces I to a: 
upon him a certain Air, Impreſſion, or Diſpoſition I ther, 
of a ſimilar Species. Thus, the Darkneſs and ſtill ¶ Rect 
Horror of a thick Wood, or of M:/ton's Dun Ob. pleat 
ſcure, has a certain awful Air which raiſes a ſolemn 
kind of Awe and Melancholy. A ſweetly flowing 
Stream, or a clear tranſparent Fountain, with its 
Waters bubbling up, gives us an Image of Serenity, 
and lulls the Mind into a gentle Softneſs. Birds 
ſinging, Sheep bleating, Herds lowing, and num- 
berleſs Creatures baſking or fluttering with Delight 
in the Sun's Beams, awaken a Scene of Gayety and 
Innocence, 
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Innocence, which fills us with Joy and ſocial Sym- 
pathy. The /craggy Precipice, the vaſt dreary 
Wild, or dafkſome Cavern, has a gloomy and tre- 
mendous Air that harrows the Mind with a de- 
lightful Horror. The more beautiful Scenes and 
finiſhed Architecture of Nature, wear that auguſt 
and noble Mien which compoſes the Mind into 
Thought and Attention, and leads us up to infinite 
Wiſdom and Deſign. It was thus that Arcadia's 
Paſtures exhibited ſuch Scenes of rural Innocence 
and Simplicity, and Dodona's Grove had ſomething 
majeſtic and divine about it, Thus did Parnaſſus 
inſpire its tuneful Inhabitants, and Helicon refreſh 
with its poetic Streams, Frequent Converſe re- 
news the Impreſſions we firſt received, and by de- 
grees introduces that Turn of Mind and Genius 
which the particular Objects are adapted to pro- 
mote: We contract a Similarity of Air and Habit, 
become gloomy or gay, awed or pleaſed, thought- 


ful or diſſipated, as the Scenes which paſs before 


us breathe the one or the other Air, and are formed 
to affect us in this or that manner. Let Eugenio 
therefore follow Nature to her ſolemn and awful 
Receſſes, if he would be ſerious and indulge a 


pleaſing Melancholy. If he would ſpread a Calm 


over his Thoughts and Paſſions, let him hang over 
the gentle Rivulet or moſly Fountain, till the ſoft 
Diſpoſition has crept upon him; if he would ba- 
niſh Care and ſullen Grief, Things I ſuppoſe him 
but little acquainted with, let him mix in the glad- 
ſome Circle, where Nature exhibits Scenes of ru- 
ral Feſtivity and Innocence. But if he has a nobler 
Ambition, to converſe with Wiſdom and the ſove- 


8 4 reign 
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reign Genius of Nature, he may find Tk any 
where, in the ſunny Glade or the dark Gloom, the 
lonely Deſart or the peopled Grove, but chiefly in I © 
thoſe Seats where Beauty and Grandeur and Joy MW me 
reſide. A Taſte for ſuch high Converſe being I wh 
once formed, we ſhall be diſpoſed to enjoy it often, I my 
and know better what Value to ſet upon the inte. I glo 
riour kinds of Correſpondence, em 

I Can eaſily conjecture, ſubjoined Conſlant, wha ſha 
kind of Diſpoſition Eugenio would chuſe moſt to ¶ gro 
indulge. Notwithſtanding all his Paſſion for the Il it v 
Ladies, I do not believe he would chuſe to retire ¶ Phi 
into the lonelieſt Corner of a Wood, to ſigh and I infe 
languiſh in ſober Melancholy, He will hardly Ill of 
trouble himſelf, I judge, with inſcribing their deli 
Names on the Bark, or ſoſten himſelf into Tears I preſ 
over the cryſtal Fountain, He will incline rather I per 
to enliven his Thoughts with the jovial Scene, and I mor 
chuſe to aſſume that gay Air, which will beſt ſuit MW find 
the Company he loves to frequent. I ſhall be Con 
much edified when, inſtead of dealing his Wit and WW hall 
Bows among the Ladies, I catch him with a Book WW Acq 
in his Hand, a Shafteſbury perhaps, or a Thomſon, thoſe 
our excellent phrloſophical Poet, in ſome unfre- M nicat 
quented Field or Lane, throwing out philoſophic I myſe 


Rhapſodies, and ſolemnly invoking the Genius of ¶ diſco 
the Place to favour his Retreat and inſpire his Me- to th 
ditations. (hrin 
IA wonderfully indebted, replied Eugenio, ta WW W 
my Friend, for the Compliment he pays to my MW if an- 
Diſpoſition in ſuppoſing it ſo ſociably turned, and MI offers 
exempt from ſome of thoſe Weakneſſes, which WM time 
Philoſophers themſelves, forgive me, Gentlemen I phy, 


are 
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ne no Strangers to at times, It ſhould ſeem, Con- 
ant knows my Character perfectly, ſince he can 
J vell aſcertain what may or may not happen to 
nne. For my part, I ſhall not promiſe for myſelf 
hat Changes may come upon me, when I find 
my ſober Friend among the Poſſeſſed, his Eyes 
- £ glowing with the devout Madneſs, and his Mouth 
emitting oracular Reveries in looſe Numbers. I 
ſhall then moſt certainly catch the Contagion, and 
ow a ReEveur in my Turn. However, be that as 
it will, I begin to underſtand a little of Sophren's 
Philoſophy. I have often felt Places and Things 
infectious. Why then may not particular Aſpects 
of Nature be catching too? If the Infection be ſo 
delightful withal, as you, Gentlemen, have re- 
preſented it, I am reſolved to put myſelf in a pro- 
per Poſture for being ſeized with it. -I ſhall with 
more Pleaſure indulge the growing Paſſion, ſince 1 
find that a Man is not ſecluded from the beſt of 
Company in thoſe ſolitary Receſſes. I think I 
ſhall be ambitious henceforward, to cultivate an 
Acquaintance ſo ſublime, and lay myſelf open to 
, thoſe ſacred Irradiations he ſhall deign to commu- 
e- nicate to me, I thall moſt willingly diſengage 
nie myſelf from the gay Throng, if perchance J ſhall 
of W diſcover Truth in her retired Paths, or be admitted 
le- to thoſe holy Haunts where Wiſdom dwells en- 
(irined, and tunes the Soul to Harmony and Peace. 

ta Wren Hier had waited for ſome time, to ſee 
ny Wl any of the Company inclined to ſpeak, and none 
nd Wl offered; I perceive, ſaid he, Eugenio will in due 
ich ime grow a Proſelyte to this myſtical Philoſo- 
n phy. Nature may become another of his Miſtreſſes, 
: | and 
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and warm his Heart with as real Raptures, as he 
ever felt for the lovelieſt Maid. And ] dare ſay, 
ſhe will inſpire him with nothing but chaſte De. 
fires, and a guiltleſs Flame, exempt from thoſe 
Alarms, Jealouſies, and Diſappointments, to which 
lawleſs Paſſions are ſo often ſubject. Therefore ! 
with it much, for the Advantage and Improvement 
of our Youth, that their Taſte were early formed 
to reliſh the Beauties of Nature, and thoſe no leſs 
rational and manly, than innocent and lawful Plea. 
ſures,which reſult from the Contemplation of Still. 
Life. When they are once engaged in active 
Life, they have ſeldom Inclination or Leiſure to 
purſue ſuch Meditations ; their Fancies and Paſ- 
fions are abſorbed either in the buſy Scene, or the 
Whirl of Pleaſure. If, therefore, before they are 
hurried into the World, their Minds could be ſea. & 

ſoned with the Love of Nature, if they could be Nut 
brought to admire the Charms of Still-Life, and the 
Delights of rural Innocence and Simplicity, I am ſt 
apt to believe, it would give their Thoughts a ſober N 
and ſedate Turn, make them better acquainted 
with themſelves and their Connections with the 
Univerſe, cheriſh a Spirit of Devotion, and be a 
kind of Antidote againſt the Corruptions of the 
World. Nature never depraves any one's Taſte 
for true Pleaſure, or ſpoils the Tone of the Pat- 
ſions. Tis Company, the Bribes or Terrors and 
various Allurements of the World, that unhinge 
the Mind, and unnerve its Reſolutions, Falſe Plea- 
ſures and vitious Amuſements only charm and gain 
the Aſcendant over the Mind, becauſe it is unac- 
cuſtomed to thoſe that are mixed and proportioned 


t0 
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v the Dignity of our Nature. Could our Youth 
te engaged in thoſe natural Inveſtigations, which 
my be beſt purſued in the Country; ſuch as ob- 
krving the Growth and Propagation of Plants, the 
Generation, Inſtincts, Paſſions and Oeconomies of 
Birds, Inſects, and other Animals, and the Changes 
ome of them undergo in paſſing through different 
gutes, and were they to be accuſtomed to the 
making Experiments on theſe and other natural 
Subjects; I am convinced it would not only employ 
em in a Sphere of very rational Activity, but 
likewiſe open a Scene of immenſe Delight for 
ir Entertainment. This would give a Refine- 
ment and Dignity to their Taſte, and be an excel- 
ent Counter- balance to the Impreſſions of ſenſual 
Pleaſure ; it would inure them to Contemplation, 


and prepare them for entering into the more active 
ations of Life with leſs Hazard than they com- 


ic Woonly do. Could they ſtill exalt their Specula- 
m ons, by taking the Deity into them, as they will 
er Mhurdly fail to do when they are once fairly engaged 
d Wn natural Reſearches, and diſcern the Reflections 


Divinity darting upon them from every Object 
Nature, it would wonderfully enlarge their Con- 
eptions, and make them ſee every thing in a fair 
r agrander Light. Could they once feel the in- 
hiring Preſence, and ſet on foot a Correſpondence 
th the all-enlivening Genius of Nature and Man- 
kind, I perſuade myſelf they would often retire to 
liele ſolitary Scenes, where He preſents himſelf to 
lie intellectual Eye, whiſpers Peace to the tumul- 
ous Paſſions, and ſheds a virtuous Rapture through 
e Mind, that is only to be felt. They would not 


then 
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then dread to be alone, as we ſee they too oftendo, 
but think themſelves leaſt ſo when in Compan pany 
with ſuch a ſuperiour Preſence, Such Intercourſe 
could ſcarce fail to enable the Mind, and give i 
quite other Views of the World and its Affairs. I. 

it did not lead the pious Initiate to deſpiſe thoſe N 
Intereſts which employ and agitate his Fellow 
Mortals on the common Stage of Life, it would at 
leaſt give him a Mind ſuperiour to the littk 
Contentions that divide them, and quell thoſe 
peeviſh Paſſions that may ariſe, when he comes ti 
engage in the Buſtle himſelf. It will preſerve him 
in a great meaſure, undazzled with the Pomp of 
Life, the Glare of a Court, and Seductions of Plea 
ſure ; make him enjoy himſelf better in the midf 
of Buſinck and Proſperity, and ſupport him with a 
becoming Dignity under the various Changes and 
Calamities of Lite, 
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DIALOGUE x 
E bo ain r ſaid Sin 


to conſider the excellent Plan of moral 
Culture propoſed by Hiero at a late Meeting. But, 


s Pbilander ſeemed to lay fo great a Streſs on 


thoſe early Aſſociations of Ideas, we form in the 


art Part of our Life, and ſuppoſed that theſe had 


i conſiderable Share in influencing our Temper 
aud Manners, I ſhould be exceedingly pleaſed to 


O bear his Sentiments, How they are formed, and 


JE 


„in what Manner they are to be directed, ſo as 
to produce the moſt virtuous and dureable 
« Habits.” I doubt not but his Opinion on this 
Subject, will direct us in the Progreſs of our Con- 
rerſation on the Plan now before us. 

I TaiNk, replied Philander, looking very ſe- 
ouſly, it is not a little hard that I, who bore fo 
confiderable a Burthen in the /a/# Converſation, 
ſhould have a new one laid upon me in Tbis, be- 
cauſe J happened occaſionally to mention a thing, 
that had ſome Relation to” the Subject we were 
upon, This is downright Perſecution; and there- 
fore, I propoſe, that to puniſh-Sophron for attempt- 
ng it, He be obliged to * with the Subject he 
has ſtarted, 

Tur Company continuing to look ſtedfaſtly at 
Phlander, let him know they joined in the Per- 


ſecution he complained of, and would not excuſe 

lis declining the Taſk impoſed on him. Where 

won Philander went on thus: 
SINCE, 
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SINCE, Gentlemen, you appear fo reſolute Mo) 
perſecute me, you are not to expect that I can 
all of a ſudden, unprepared as I am, ſpeak diſtinc 
on ſo delicate an Argument. However, to ſhey 
my willingneſs to comply with your Deſire, Ws | 
ſhall propoſe my Sentiments to your candid Cen Phant 
ſure, as they naturally occur, Ink 

I Tuixk it will be univerſally allowed, that qui 
the Afeciations or Knots of Ideas (if I may fo call l 
them) which we join together in moral Subject . ! 
or thoſe Things which conſtitute our Complex M 
tion of Happineſs, are the Cauſe of our r:ght e 
wrong Taſte, the Origin of Motion to our Paſſion If Ir 
and conſequently to our Conduct, and the Spring 
of our Happineſs or Miſery in Life. It muſt 
therefore, be an Affair of the utmoſt Importance © 
in Education, to ſettle juſt Aſſociations in the Mind; 
of Youth, and to break and diſunite wrong one enn 
The doing this aright, I take to be the grand Au " 
or Engine of moral Culture. It is in the Imagins- 
tion, as I obſerved before, or in that middle Faculty Er 
of the Mind between Senſe and Reflection, thuP?"s 
thoſe Images of Beauty and Good are formed, which 
ſway our Reſolutions and guide our Paſſions. Truth, 
unſupported by theſe, or ſeparate from them, make ®v« 
but a faint Impreſſion on our Minds. Thus, le" 
a Miſer be ever ſo much convinced that Money b 
only the Means of Enjoyment, not the End, ande 
that it is only valuable as far as it is uſeful for at- 
taining that End; I ſay, let him be convinced of 
this as much as of the Truth of any Propoſition" 
in Euclid; till the Images of his Bags and ſhining 
Metal, with all the annexed Ideas of Property, 

Enjoyment, 
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, MWnjoyment, Security againſt Want, Independence, 
e in the mere Poſſeſſion, ſeparate and quite di- 
n& from the Uſe, In vain do you tell him that 
is Happineſs is a Dream, that he hugs a mere 


kinks your Taſte vicious, while he approves and 


hy Wcquieſces in his own. It muſt, therefore, be of 


e laſt Conſequence to have a correct Imagination, 


md Good, with our Perceptions of Truth and Na- 
gie. But how to trace thoſe ſeveral Combinations 
on rf Images and Ideas, which go to the compound- 
ng our Complex Phantom, or Idea of Felicity, is no 
y Taſk. I believe we muſt proceed in the 
62 — Analyfis or Induction. ä 

na THE Human Mind has a wonderful Subtletyin 
ne onnecting Ideas, which have frequently little or 
Au relation to each other, and conſequently in 
1% eightening exceedingly the Value of any Object 


ui" Enjoyment, by means of that Aſociation. A 


hal rig of Laurel, or of Oak, a Cap, or a Staff, are 
ichen themſelves, Things of inconſiderable Value; 
Wut, if viewed as Badges of Diſtinction, Honour, 
keeWower or Pre- eminence, they riſe high in the Ac- 
bunt, and are courted with infatiable Eagerneſs. 
nlike manner, we ſhall find that the Pleaſures of 
e Animal Life make but a poor Figure in the 
yes of the Generality, when they ſtand alone; 
nd that they borrow their chief Dignity and Im- 
ion ortance from the higher Principles of our Na- 
re, A plentiful Table, and Variety of choice 
Vines, are not very highly rated, if they are diſ- 


joined 


nd the like occur, which make him fancy a Happi- 


Whantom; he bleſſes himſelf in the Deluſion, and 


r, in other words, to unite the Images of Beauty 


| 
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joined from Images of Fellowſhip, Entertainment 
Show, or of genteel Taſte. Therefore Ideas of 
Beauty and Good, drawn from the finer Senſes and 
Paſſiont, are preſented to the Imagination, and 
by it coupled with thoſe of the | infertour and 
groſſer Kind. The Gratifications of the extern; 
Senſes of Taſte, Smell, and the reſt, are ſoon over 
and grow flat with Enjoyment; but they gain x 
new Reliſh, when they are blended with tho and 
nobler Senſations which accompany our 1deas af Dig 
Beauty, Grandeur, Order, and Harmony. And obſe 
theſe, in their turn, acquire a higher Luſtre andi miu 
Relief, when combined with our Moral Percej{ pant 
tions of Decency, Honour, Generofity, public Spirit Ml Taft 
Theſe Aſſociations and Mixtures of the higber with fc 
the /ower Species, or Images of Beauty and Good Ml theſ 
or of Natural with Moral Forms, are often made 
fo inſenſibly and by fuch caſual Encounters, that 
it is frequently next to impoſſible to know, hoy 
or when they were made. Let us try however 
if we can trace them in a few Inſtances, whic 
will at the fame time ſerve to-convince us, that 
the leading Paſſions in the Conduct of Life, derive 
their main Strength from miſtaken Alliances 0 
Beauty and Good, and may poſſibly ſuggeſt to u 
ſome uſeful Hints towards the disjoining Unnaturs 
and forming juſt. Aſſoctations. 

Luer ys take a young Nobleman or Gentleman 
Heir to a fine Fortune, ſuch as the Youth who 
Simplicius deſcribed to us but the other Night 
No ſooner does he begin to make Obſervations 
and take Notice of what is doing about him, than « 
he perceives a certain Reſpect paid to him d 

1 ACCoun 
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oount of his Rank and Fortune, diſtinct from 
his perſonal Qualities, and frequently without re- 
gird had to them He ſees Servants humble, De- 
pendents obſequious, Companions complaiſant, 
Strangers courteous and full of Deference to him, 
his Parents taking State upon themſelves, and ever 
ind anon putting him in mind of his Family and 
unk. Thus is he accuſtomed to aſſociate Birth 
and Fortune, with Ideas of Superiority, Greatneſs, 
Dignity and Deſert.— This is not all. He daily 
obſerves a particular Streſs laid, and many Enco« 
miums beſtowed on a ſplendid Equipage ; an ele- 
gant Table, rich Furniture, ample Gardens. A 
Tafte, a Spirit, Ideas of Splendour, Beauty, Mag- 
wfcence, and refined Enjoyment are joined with 
theſe, and ſeem to juſtify thoſe Paſſions of Love 
ad Admiration, with which they are eyed and 
eerſued. Next, he goes to Town, mixes with the 
my Circle, frequents the Court, ſees the Homage 
paid to a Ribbon, a Star, a Garter, —Precedencies, 
Titles, the Favour bf the Prince, the Power of 
crring one's Friends, Country, and Dependents, 
re all connected with thoſe ſhining Badges of Di- 
ol ſinction, and blended together in his Complex 1dca 
Wo Happineſs, He finds that a Place and Weight in 
Parliament are neceſſary to obtain theſe:— he 
forms Schemes of Oppoſition, or of Submiſſion ' 
and Service to thoſe in Power, to make good his 
foint, If fair and generous Means will not pre- 
al, baſe and ſordid ones muſt be uſed, even in 
Extremes, by Profufion or Parcimony ; Oppreſ- 
lon of his Inferiours, Attendance and Flattery to 
lis Superiours.— Thus Honour, Integrity, Inde- 
T pendence 


— — 
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pendence and Magnanimity, are all ſacrificed to 
his confuſed Image of Grandeur and Felicity. Pro- 
ſtitution, Servitude, and Corruption of every kind, 
ſucceed them. You ſee, by what inſenſible Steps 
our young Gentleman riſes in the Scale of 
and Good, and ſtill blends moral Qualities with na- 
tural and ſenſible Images, to piece'up his general Sy. 
en, or rather Medley of Happzneſs, till he ſinks at 
length into moral Depravity and Wretchedneſs, 
LET us take another Inſtance from /awer Life, 
where we thall find other unjuſt Combinations, the 
Sources of infinite Deluſion and Miſconduct. A 
Child obſerves very early his Parents, Nurſes, and 
all about him, ſhewing a vaſt Fondneſs for) ; 
the Man who has it, is careſſed and eſteemed. py; 
he who wants it, is deſpiſed and accounted miſe- 
rable. Wealth is pointed out to him as the End 
of his Studies, and his preſent Toils are compen- 
ſated with a pecuniary Gratification. Perhaps his 
own Train of Life leads him to perſue it ; he ſees 
numberleſs Rivals engaged in the fame Perſuit: in- 
finite Struggles, a great Duſt raiſed, and many 
Frauds practiſed to come at it. How is it poſſible 
for him not to aſſociate Ideas of Honour, Worth, 
Character, Dignity, and Happineſs, with what i 
thus univerſally courted, admired, and paſſionately 
ſought? This crouded Image immediately haunts 
him in Company and Solitude, and never leaves 
importuning him till he has laid down a Plan for 
acquiring the beloved Enjoyment. Mean while o- 
ther Ideas from the Quarter of the fairer Afﬀections, 
join their Allurements to confirm his Determina- 


tions and urge the Perſuit; Dread of Want, Love 
of 


_ 
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of a Family, Concern about Friends, Power of do- 
ing Good, and the like. The Paſſion is veiled 
with theſe ſpecious Maſks.— Being now engaged 
in the buſy Scene, he grows fond of the Chaſe.— 
Succeſs adds to his Ardour, nay Difappointments 
md Oppofition Whet his Appetite, —The Plea- 
fare or Profit he is perhaps only the Occafion of to 
others," dignify his Perſuit. The new Reſpect 
he daily meets with, enhances the Value of his 
poſſeſſions, and enkrwefls his Senſe of the Worth 


and Excellency of the Owner. At laſt he becomes 


paſſionately fond of Money itſelf, without any far- 
ther Views, and finding it impoſſible to diſunite 
his Ideas of Wealth and Merit, he, by ſubtle Re- 
fnements, comes to think no Ways mean or baſe 
which lead to that, which he now conifiders as his 
chief Good. | 

Ir were eaſy, in the ſame way 5er Induftion, to 
ace the other ruling Paſſions to their reſpective 
Sources of Afectation. I ſhall only mention one 
more, the Love of Pleaſure. Good Living, is by 
the Generality eſteemed the Mark of a good Taſte, 
of Splendor and Elegance; and therefore thoſe Ideas 
are early annexed to a well-furniſhed Table, Where- 
3 Ideas of a bad Taſte, a ſordid Meanneſs, and 
Narrownefs of Soul, are connected with a poor Table. 
—Sugar-Cakes and Sweet-meats arc the Child's 
Rewards for having performed his Taſk well. 
Diſhes well prepared and richly ſeaſoned, are ſpoken 
of with great Delight and Reliſh, —The Appe- 
tte is provoked by Variety. ——Aſterwards, when 
te comes to form Parties of Pleaſure with his Com- 
panions, the Entertainment is wonderfully enhcnced 


2 by 
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by moral Images of Sympathy, Good-Fellowſhip, Taj: Wl We 
in Expence,—giving and receiving Pleaſure. It i; N nd 
theſe that add Dignity and Importance to Hunting, W ten 
Gaming, and Drinking. At length Gallantry en- and 
gages his Attention, and he muſt ſhew his Tafte of II. 
polite Life by conducting an Amour. Here an a. MW 
greeable Face and Air are always ſuppoſed to ex. It is 
preſs ſome fine moral Quality or Diſpoſition, as Good. Wl ties 
nature, Frankneſs, Tenderneſs, Dignity, or the like. ¶ the 
— This complex Idea firſt begets the Attachment, WW and 
and next puts him upon forming ſome Scheme to i and 
accompliſh his Deſigns.— His own Honour, and But 
the Figure he is like to make among his Compa- I ne: 
nions, according as he ſucceeds or not, increaſes ¶ pany 
his Eagerneſs in the Perſuit. Probability of Succeſ I the 
heightens his Paſſion.— An unfortunate Bar thrown I Rem 
in his way enlarges his Idea of the Diſhonour of a ¶ Note 
Diſappointment, and puts him on mending his Plan, ¶ Cour 
A kind Return, or any Marks of a reciprocal Paſ. MW ! 
fion, adds new Fewel to his, — His Vanity im- take 
proves theſe Tokens in his own favour, and makes {W* © 1 
him think his Regards honourable.— The Delight M/vch 
of executing a Scheme projected by himſelf, and 
the moral Species of Benevolence, Sympathy, and 
giving Pleaſure, wonderfully ſtrengthen the Aſs 
ciation, and often juſtify to the unwary Perſuer, the 
fouleſt and moſt diſhonourable Actions, —Counter- 
Aﬀectations come in as Aids to confirm him in this 
Courſe of Pleaſure.— Such are, the Shame of an 
idle Life, the Reproach of want of a Taſte and 
Refinement in Pleaſure, —The Apprehenſion ct 
diſhonourable Imputations among the Ladies, and 


his own Sex too; of Unacquaintedneſs with the 
World, 
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World for inſtance, Hatred of the Sex, Stoiciſm, 
and the like. Sometimes the Coldneſs or Con- 
tempt of another Perſon ; frequently Emulation 
and Revenge: all which he combines with the 
Lleas of Manhood, Genergſity, Delicacy, Senſibility 
0 Honour, and juſt Indignation for being ill uſed, 
t is theſe, and the like Afoc:ations of moral Quali- 
ties with Natural Beauty and Good, which prompt 
the Man of Pleaſure to repeat the ſame diſſolute 
and immoral Courſes, till his Character is ſunk, 
and he becomes totally enervated and vicious. 
But whither, Gentlemen, does the Subject hurry 
me? I had almoſt forgot I was ſpeaking in Com- 
pany. I muſt beg you to aſſiſt me in going through 
the Subject, or at leaſt to accompany me in the 
Remainder of ſo tedious an Inveſtigation, For I 

proteſt, I am tired already with that Part of the 
baue I have gone over, ſhort as it is. 

I Do not know, ſaid Eugenio, who will under- 
take to finiſh what you have ſo happily begun, 
For my part, I confeſs, I am no Sportſman for 
ſuch high Game. But methinks, from the noble 
Hints which you have given, how Aſectations are 
formed, and how ſome of our leading Pafiions 
gow to ſuch an unwieldy Size and Vigour, I could, 
b following the ſame Track, find out, how the 

ile often ſtands with the other Sex, and ſhew, 

by what unhappy Aſſeciations, their Paſſions natu- 
ly tender and generous, do frequently run into 
Exorbitancies, deſtructive to themſelves, and gene- 


lly grievous to thoſe with whom they zre con- 
ected. 
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Tur Company appeared curious to hear = J 
nio on fo delicate a Subject, eſpecially as it would M 7 
afford Philanger a little breathing- time to reſume Y 
his Theme with freſh Spirit and Vigour.—— Ac. p 
cordingly, Eugenio, ſeeing all Eyes fixed upon him, MW ji 
with a Smile on his Countenance, proceeded in MW re 
this manner. on 
THINK not, Gentlemen, that I am to give you w] 
an Hiſtory of the whole Sex, or to enter into a De- «5 
tail of all thoſe fatal or fantaſtical Aſeciations, which M he 
they happen to make. This were a Taſk enough MW Co 
to fill whole Volumes. Therefore all I mean to gar 
do, is only to note ſome of thoſe gentle Gradations, MW dif 
by which ſome Ladies advance in the Scale of the 
Beauty and Good, till they work themſelves, up 
into moſt diſquieting and ungovernable Paſſions. 

I SHALL ſuppoſe our young Lady not yet out 0 
her Hanging- ſlceves, her Charms opening apace 
and blooming in the Eye of her Parents. The A. 
tention end Plcaſure with which they ſurvey her, 
and the Pains taken to dreſs her out to the greatelt 
Advantage, make the little Thing ſoon begin tt 
obſerve herſelf, and fond to catch the Attention 0 

cholders. She early perceives the Reſpect paid tt 
Beauty, Dreſs, and the external Mien and Appear 
ance : How one is celebrated for her exact Fe 
tures and delicate Complexion ; another for ht 
fine Shape and lovely Air; how a third is com 
mended for her rich Clothes and true Taſte | 
Dreſs. To theſe natural or adventitious Grat 
ſhe ſoon learns to annex Ideas of Dignity, Non 
and Amiableneſs. She takes notice that ſhe he 


ſelf attracts higher Regard, when ſhe is in 1 bum 
Deel 
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Dreſs, or is more obſervant of her Carriage and 
Demeanour than ordinary. This increaſes her 
Value for them, which is till heightened by the 
Proſpect of giving Pleaſure to others. The Illu- 
ſion is confirmed by the fond Careſſes of her Pa- 
rents, and the Flattery of Servants, By this time 
our young Beauty ſteps forth into the World, 
where every thing gaudy in Figure, Dreſs, Jew- 
els, Equipage, and outward Ornament, ſoon ſeizes 
her giddy, roving Eye. In almoſt every Place and 
Company, ſhe finds. theſe things principally re- 
carded, and thoſe Perſons molt diſtinguiſhed who 
diſcover a ſuperiour Taſte in them, To theſe 
therefore ſhe adjoins a thouſand Images of Gran- 
deur, Elegance, Politeneſs, and Decorum, which 
play continually in her ſight.— In a ſhort time, 
She herſelf draws the Attention of the Beau- Monde, 
Her Beauty and Air, her Taſte in Dreſs, her 
Addreſs and Behaviour, are in every body's mouth. 
—The Pretty-Fellows ogle her, viſit; and toaſt 
her. She grows important in her own Eyes, 
and imagines innumerable Graces included in her 
Beauty, and the other perſonal Advantages ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſes. — I fear even the better and more ſober 
Part of our Sex (IT ſpeak jt not without ſhame) 
contribute to the unguarded Charmer's Deluſion. — 
The Submiſſion and Homage paid her, often per- 
haps without Defrgn, teach her to combine Ideas 
of Power, Supertority, and Dominion with Beauty. 

—Hence ariſe ſome confuſed Defigns of Conqueſt, 

which are ſoftened with the fairer Appearances of 
hewing Pity, diſtributing Favours, giving Pleaſure, 
tumbling the proud, and ſhewing Preference to the 
T4 | modeſt 


4 
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modeſt Admirer.— One Conqueſt makes way for 
more, and a freſh Admirer ſprings up in another's 
room. — In this conquering Career ſhe goes on 
for ſome time before ſhe bethinks herſelf of any 
regular conſiſtent Scheme af Action.— At length, 
perhaps Diſappointments, Removes, or Rivalſhips 
fix her Thoughts, and make her ſingle out from 
the illuſtriqus Throng of Admirers ſome happy 
Youth, who fondly gazes on her Charms, and daily WW cor 
tells her ſome ſoathing Tale of Love. His Birth, . 
Perſon, Fortune, Equipage, aſſault her with a det 
thouſand Solicitations.—It is but Gratitude, Ho- It 
nour, nay, and good Taſte to repay ſo faithful a I len 
Lover with mutual Tenderneſs, —Beſides, his Paſ- MW Ch. 
ſion, ſo melting and expreſſive! comprizes in it 1 U 
every Idea of Excellence and Merit. It would be her 
ſhocking and contrary to all Juſtice and Decorum if por 
not to make ſo deſerving, ſo accompliſhed a Man WW «ye, 
happy. — Thus ſhe gives looſe Reins to a Paſſion, port 
till it paſſes all Bounds. —Levity of Mind, Diſſipa- WM fore 
tion of Fancy, wild Deſires, paſſionate Longings, of 
Jealouſies, and fluctuating Reſolutions ſucceed Ima 
An handſome Jointure, a Coach and Six, Liveries no . 
Jewels, Plate, ſumptupus Dreſs, F urniture, * 
other glaring ay Ft fill her Imagination, and Wl N 
ſuggeſt to her many attending Images, and {till au- ¶ bubj 
guſter ones of Honour and Precedency, The Ol. r 
ſequiouſneſs of her Inferiours,and Envy of her Equals, or b. 
the Attention of the Great, the Veneration of thoſe A 
ſhe loves, her Power of ſerving them, and all thi WM tinu 
enjoyed in Company with the Perſon who is dea- Bl hou 
eſt to her in Life—Thus has our fair Adventurer, t. ¶ ture 
ting aut from the inferiour Species of a — Lag. 

0 ! 
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Faſte, added one alluring Form to another, till, at 


length, ſhe has collected all this gay Aſſemblage of 


{deas, to dreſs out her Phantom of f Happineſs And 
if _ one of them be wanting, ſhe is reſolved not 

be happy : If ſhe cannot be ſo in the ordinary 
je wt Way, nothing ſhall be too mean to 
do, nothing too hard to bear, in order to it. Re- 
putation, Friendſhip, Freedom, Honour, the De- 
corums of the Sex, muſt all be ſacrificed to the be. 


led Paſſion. — She may undermine her Rivals, 


betray our Sex, diſgrace hen own, to gain her Point. 
It will be her fingular Felicity, if ſhe do not at 
length grow quite diſſolute and abandoned in her 
Character, and fink into Diſgrace and Contempt: 
Every Degree of the falſe Aſſecratron perverts 
her Taſte of Life and Happineſs, and produces a pro- 
portionable Depravity of Temper and Manners; and 
every Degree of that Corruption produces a pro- 
poſtionable Degree of Diſquiet and Miſery, There- 
fore, I conclude with Philanger, that it muſt be 
of high Impartance to the Ladies to keep their 
[imaginations correct and uncorrupted, and to form 
no Aſeciations, but ſuch as are connected with 
Truth, Virtue, and the Decorum of their Character. 
Now, I hope, Pbilander will again take up the 
bubje&t, and ſhew us in what manner thoſe unna- 
tural Aſſectations may be either at firſt prevented, 
or broken, when they unhappily have been made. 
APTER Eugenio had done, the Company con- 
tinued filent for ſome time, waiting till Ph:Jander 
ſhould ſpeak, But he appearing in a muſing Poſ- 
ture, Conſtant broke filence. I think, ſaid he, 


gent, and all ſuch el gan Spectaters, and profe eſt 


Admirers 
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Admirers of Beauty, are particularly intereſted in 
the Demand he has made on Philander; as he 
himſelf has confeſſed, they were ſo apt to be de. 
luded themſelves by that impoſing Phantom, and 
to aſſiſt in deluding the Women. lt 1s of the ut. 
moſt Conſequence that his and their Imagination 
ſhould be kept ſober and correct, fo as to avoid all 
foreign and unbecoming Mixtures. This would b) 
preſerve them from filling, many times, into real, In 
or at leaſt feigned Paſſions, and would moreover Se 
fave the Pretty-Fellows a great deal of ſervile At. St 
tendance, Flattery, Addreſſes, and Proſtitution of I 
their boaſted Superiority to all the Weakneſs and H 
Caprice of Women, Wherefore, continued he, I N 


muſt join with Eugenio, in deſiring Philander to tut 


interpoſe his good Offices here, and to direct u Ide 
how to manage our Ideas and correct cur Opinions Ru 


. of Beauty and Good, dee 


EuGEx10 was going to make ſome ſmart Reply i the 

to Conſtant, when Philander foreſeeing a Skirmiſh {MW M. 
from their Looks, ſtept in between, and faid, bea 
I Pxrcerve, Gentlemen, the Debate has begun Or: 

to grow more intereſting, ever ſince the Ladies were © an 
made the Subject of it. I am glad to ſee that Cu- the 
fant too pleads for them, under the Maſk, hou- t | 
ever, of acting for his ſuffering F riend, and i to « 
anxious, it * ſcem, leſt the Ladies ſhould com- Ch 

mence Philoſophers, treat with their Ideas in Form, the 

and call their pretty Fancies to a ſtrict account Na 

I hope this is a good Omen, that the Cauſe we art A? 

engaged in will be brought to an happy Iſſue. For 
my own part, I truſt, that the Genius of the Ladin 

(which I here invoke) will bear me out in this im- 

portal 
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portant Argument, which I. ſhall engage in with 
the more Alacrity and Confidence, as I ſhall all a- 
long imagine my ſelf employed in ſerving them. 
Wr could not. forbear ſmiling at the Pleaſantry 
of Phzlander's Diſcourſe, and the Rub he gave 
Conſtant by the by; when he thus proceeded: 
Wr have ſeen, Gentlemen, ſome of the Ways 


aby which Afeociations are formed, and what briſk 
1 Wl lmpulſcs they give to thoſe leading Paſſions which 
generally conduct the Perſuits of Men. By what 


Standard then are we to cambine and affeciate our 
Ideas, ſo as to form juſt Opinions of Beauty, and 
ad Happineſs, and Good, and by what Standard ſhall 
ive correct them when they are wrong? Let Na- 
ure guide us here, as in other Caſes, and let our 
us Ideas be meaſured and adjuſted to her unerring 
n Rule, and we ſhall proceed right in this important 
Search. In our aft Converſation we ſaw, that 
phy the Infant-Mind is led up from the rude Chaos of 
in Matter through a Scale of Beauty, or a Variety of 
beautiful Species or Forms, till it reaches the h:igheft 
n Orders of Beauty and Intelligence. Nature has 
cre annexed Ideas of Beauty to thoſe Objects, in which 
"1. there is Order, Proportion, Deſign, or a Tendency 
w-. to produce Happineſs or Good; to allure the Mind 
| i; to contemplate thoſe Objects, and direct it in its 
m · Choice of what is beſt. There is an Aptitude in 
m. the different Orders of Beauty, to repreſent either 
unt. Natural Good, or ſome ſublimer Moral Species. 
all A regular Form ſuggeſts Uſe and Defign—ſimple 
pol Beauty exhibits Health ;—— Proportion, Strength ; 
the fine Colour and feveet Smell of Fruit, its Whole- 
fimeneſs ; and Harmony ſuch Sounds as are adapted 
| | and 
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and agreeable to the Ear. The more complex 
Forms of Beauty and Harmony, ſuch as a Statue, a 
Piece of Painting, an entire Building, a Compoſi- WW ir 
tion of Muſic, and the like, if they are juſt, and wh 
withal grand in their kind, repreſent a more re- Ind 
fined Art, a larger Compaſs of Defign, a Corre- Fo 
ſpondence and Symmetry of Parts; ſomething, in ¶ mil 
ſhort, more elaborate, auguft, and finiſhed, than ¶ doe 
your /impler Species of Beauty. Beſides the mere I gon 
external Figure and — of a Shape or Face, WW cen. 
there are certain finer Features, more latent Pro- ind 
portions, and exguiſite Airs, which denote ſome- I pre 
thing open, lovely, majeſtic, elegant, or, on the only 
other hand, diſingenuous, ſullen, mean, and auk- % 
ward, which it requires an internal, or an acuter N hi- 
Senſe than ordinary to feel. Nature did, no doubt, 
intend, by thoſe external Forms and Images of I gut 
Things, to expreſs and lead us to the Admiration 
of her living Forms, or diviner Pieces of Work- 
manſhip, on which ſhe has profuſely ſcattered her 
ſweeteſt Rays of Beauty. Hence, the anferiour 
Species are chiefly yaluable when they are ſubjected 
to, and ſerve to ſet off, what is intellectual and m. 
ral. Now, when we are caught with the exter- 
nal Form, which is but the mere Surface or Var, 
niſh of Beauty, if I may be allowed the Ex preſſion, 
and look no farther ; or when we ſacrifice "the In. 
ternal, the Moral, the Living Charm, to a Paſſion 
for the other, we then inyert the Order. of Nature, 
by ſeparating what Nature intended ſhould be joined 
together; I mean, the Love of the natural Beauty 
from that of the moral Excellence or divine Specit 
included in it; we mock ourſelves with a mere 

Shadov, 
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Shadow, when the Subſtance, the very Soul, is 
Thus does the Sham- Patriot fancy he re- 


when he has reſigned his Honour, Liberty, and 
Independence; becauſe he is poſſeſſed of their mock 
Forms ; of a Title perhaps, a Ribbon, or the like 


©. Flo K 0» 


fon of Beauty, when the living Charm of Inno- 
cence and Modeſty, which animated that Beauty, 
and which himſelf hath ſpoiled, is gone. There- 


TT DW TT. SM... &S | 


lities with thoſe Images or Forms of Beauty, to 
which ſhe has united them, and by which ſhe de- 
igned them to be repreſented and recommended. 


* JI 


of WBut when we annex Ideas of moral Beauty and Ex- 


N Wzlence, to Objects with which they have no Bond 
k- Wet Union, or Connection by Nature, or not in that 
i Wſcaſure or Degree which we ſuppoſe, the Aſocia- 
in becomes unnatural, and the Source of a great 
ed ariety of Diſorders ; as we ſee in the Caſe of thoſe, 
* Who ſeek Fame from the moſt trifling or dange- 


would ſubſtitute Wealth, Beauty, Taſte in Dreſs, 


vom of every Excellency. Or, we counter-act 
ature, and form the perverſeſt Aſeciations, when 
re blend Ideas of Worth, Honour, or Manhood, 
ith any thing baſe, knaviſh, or hurtful to Society 
Mankind; as is often the Caſe of Miſers, ſupple 
urtiert, and thoſe who are falſely termed Gentle- 
of Pleaſure, How then ſhall we disjoin thoſe 


tains his Dignity, Grandeur, and Eminence, even 


miſtaken Badges of Dignity or Grandeur, Thus 
does the ſhallow Rake pride himſelf in the Poſſeſ- - 


fore we follow Nature in forming our Afoc:ations, 
only when we connect the moral Species or Qua- 


dus imaginary Accompliſhments, or of thoſe who 


d Decorations of their Houſes or Gardens, in the 


2 Troops 


Wn 
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Troops of Ideas that have no Bond of Aﬀeciation in 
Nature, and yet are the Foundation and mean 
port of ſuch durable and inveterate Habits? And 
how connect our Ideas of moral Excellence and 
Good, with their natural Images and Repreſenta- 
tives? This is no eaſy Taſk, being one of the 
niceſt Queſtions in Philoſophy ; and therefore, 
Gentlemen, if Texpreſs myſelf inaccurately or ob. 101 
ſcurely while I grope after it, I hope you will both Po 
excuſe and correct me. H 
Tux Perſons who are ſeized with the Admira- MW ma 
tion of Wealth, Birth, Power, a Face, a Shape, mit 
as containing ſomething or every thing excellent, ¶ det 
lovely, and defirable in themſelves, or as neceflarily he 
connected with ſuch Qualities, are, I imagine, in ¶ feſſe 
the firſt place to be convinced, or if you will, to NI 
convince themſelves, that there is nothing equally I be 
beautiful or becoming in the Things themſelves ; that MW 4 
they may poſſeſs them without having thoſe Qua- the 
lities which they aſſociate with them, and that © Van 
therefore they are only fo far valuable, as they lead i Ni 
us towards the Conception and Attainment of the n 
ſupreme Beauty, or what is originally amiable and 
good. Thus, the ambitious Youth, whom we took that 
for our firſt Inſtance of a-miſguided Imagination, ¶ that 
may be convinced that there is no neceſſary Con- ¶ get 
nection between Rank, external Reſpect, or any N * 
of the Images of Power and Grandeur, and ref |: 
Worth, Magnanimity, and Independence of Mind; 
by our ſhewing him, or by his attending himſelf t 
the many Inſtances of Fools and Knaves, who ate 
poſſeſſed of thoſe, without a ſingle Grain of Me. 
rit or true Dignity, or who have purchaſed then 
at 
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at the expencę of their Honour, Liberty and 
Country. In like manner, the mere Lover of Gain 
may be ſoon convinced that there are a thouſand 
wealthy Scoundrels whom he himſelf deſpiſes. 
that no Wealth or Splendour can cover afid hide 
tchoſe Stains of Bang and Diſhonour, by which 
it was acquired—that it is only the Uſe, the gene- 
„dus and 1——— Expence, which dignifies the 
Poſſeſſion and inveſts the Poſſeſſour in unfading 
Honour.— The Follower of Beauty and Pleaſure 
may be ſhewyn, in the ſame manner, that he 
niſtakes the true Road of Pleaſure, while, being 
detained about the inferiour am tgnobler \Shecies? 
he neglects to purſue that which he himſelf con- 
fefſes, in his more ſober Hours, to be of the higheſt 
Reliſh and Excellence that no true Paffion can 
be raifed without Virtue, or the Appearatice/of it 
tand therefore how fooliſh it muſt be to doat on 
u. Ml the Shadow, when the Reality is wanting, or 
ot Wl wantonly abuſed—and that it is in vain to talk of 
eving or receiving Pleaſure, while he debaſes his 
he own Character, or ſubverts the Happineſs of the 
d Prion he profeſſes to love. But, I am afraid, 
ok Wl that even after the Underſtanding is fully convinced 
on, MW chat thoſe Objects and Qualities have been leagued 
on- Wl together, between which there is no natural or 
am veceſſary Connection — and after the miſtaken Le- 
ever is fairly apprized, that he confounds the Spe- 
nd; Nes of Good and Beauty he perſues, or takes the 
Fu noſt unlikely Road to attain what he profeſſes to 
jar Meck; yet frequently the Aſſociation continues as 
Me- trong as ever, and the Images of Beauty and Good, 
hem rhich he has been all along accuſtomed to blend 


together, 
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together, ſtill haunt his Imagination, and urge him 
on to the ſame Paſſions and Perſuits. He has con: 
trated a Habit or Propenſity to a certain Courſg 
of Action, in ence. of certain Aſſeciation; 
or Phantoms of Good paſſing eontinually before 
his Mind; which Propenſity (ſuch is the Power 
of Habit) ſubfiſts after the Aſſociations are in a 
good meafure diſcern'd to be ill grounded, It 
cannot therefore be expected that the Paſſion ot 
Habit ſhould be rooted up all at onee. We muſt 
undermine it by degrees, and by, leſſer Trials at 
firſt act againſt the Aſociation which had miſled 
tis. We muſt put Reſtraints on our ſelves, where 
we can do it moſt caſily, and forbear indulging 
our Paſſion above a certain Pitch. Thus if we 
are ſordid Lovers of Gain, we are to try to reſign 
it in Matters of leſs Conſequence, and muſt make 
the Experiment, whether we do not add to the 
Excellence or Worth which we covet by honours 
able and generous Abatements of private Ad: 
vantage. The Man of Pleaſure, by ſacrificing 
ſome inferiour Gratifications, finds he gains con- 
fiderably in higher Enjoyments, and that a little 
Abſtinence and Self-Command is a real Refine- 
ment in Pleaſure. The Lover, by giving a more 
manly Turn to his Converſation, or, by attending 
more to the, moral Qualities of his Miſtreſs, may 
counter-work the Influence of mere outward Ap- 
pearances, and exalt his Paſſion into a virtuous 
Friendſhip. Every Exerciſe therefore of this kind, 
nay every Suſpenſion of the Acts of Admiration, 
weakens and tends to break or ſubvert the ill A, 

feciation or Habit. Counter- Aſſectations are pat- 
| ticularly 
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ticularly uſeful for the ſame Pur ſe, if they ate 
tightly choſen, and borrowed from the Paſſion 
itſelf, which we want to ſubdue or regulate. 
Thus, let the Paſſion be the Love of Fame; the 
Dread of Diſhonour from too open an Avowal of 
it, the Obſervation of Rivals, the Glory of Self- 
denial in particular Inſtances, the Senſibility to 
ſubſtantial Honour, will all concur to break the 


falſs Aſſociations of Glory, which we have con- 


nected with unſuitable Qualities, and conſequently 
diminiſh the Paſſion itſelf. 

W1TH regard to an Amour, thoſe Looks, Airs, 
Attitudes which have created occaſional Averſions, 
and any Inſtances of Behaviour, or Appearances 
of Qualities, contrary to thoſe, which firſt formed 
the Attachment, any Falſehood, Inſenſibility or 
Ingratitude in the Perſon we admire, or any Cir- 
cumſtance whatſoever, contrary to that which 
firſt produced or hath fince fed the Paſſion, will 
all contribute to ſupplant or at leaſt reduce it with- 
in reaſonable Bounds. But what wlll ſerve inſtead 
of the ſtrongeſt Counter- Aſſocrations, is keeping 
company with Perſons of a correct Imagination, 


or of a different Taſte and Way of Thinking from 


thoſe we have all along indulged. For as they have 
been accuſtomed to aſſociate very different Sets 
of Ideas from ours, though their Taſte may at 
firſt diſpleaſe and ſhock: us, yet their Fellowſhip, 
Sympathy in our Pleaſures and Pains, and the good 
Opinion which we are defirous they ſhould enter- 
tain of us, with all the nameleſs Circumſtances of 
Air, Geſture and Manners, will gradually untwiſt 
our old ffcci221oms, and introduce, almoſt without 
U Cott wee: 


\ 
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any ſenſible Concurrence of ours, a new Band of 
1deas diametrically oppoſite to the former. Theſe, 
Gentlemen, are a few Hints of what occurs to me 
at preſent, on this delicate Subject. I ſhall now 
willingly ſubmit what I have ſaid to your Judge. 
ment, and be exceeding glad to hear your oo 
nion, concerning the whole Matter. 

Wren Philander ſtopt, the Company conti- 
nued filent for ſome time, every one appearing 
more averſe than another to carry on what Phi. 
ander had ſo happily begun. At length Hiero, 
with a modeſt and ingenuous Aſpect, looking firſt 
at Ph:lander, then at the Company, ſaid thus: a; 

I Txinx, Gentlemen, we owe no ſmall Thanks W p 
to Philander, for having ſo frankly complied with MW c 
our joint Requeſt; and treated ſo fully ſo impor- MW 
tant and delicate a Subject. He has, in my Opi- W of 
nion, given a very ſatisfactory Account of the man- th 
ner in which ſome very conſiderable Afoctation: W h: 
are formed, and pointed out a rational Method of W ge 
proceeding againſt them ; but, where they are M bi 
either interwoven with the Conſtitution and Bent on 
of the Mind, or are become habitual to the Tem- fre 
per through long Practice, they are not eaſily diſ- 
united. What greatly increaſes that Difficulty, i 
the Current of popular and almoſt univerſal Opi- 
nion and Practice, which one muſt ſtrive againſt. 
I much doubt whether a few cold Convictions, 
that the Aſſociation is ill founded, and that we 
are upon a wrong Scent of Pleaſure or Good, will 
deſtroy the Propenſity we have contracted. Stil 
our particular Tae prevails, which we think 5 
the Rule, that ought to govern us, and which 


points out what is beſt for us, though it may 
not 
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not be ſo abſolutely and in its own Nature. And 
how ſhall this Taſte be rectified, while the Gene- 
rality give their Sanction to it, by placing their 
Happineſs, of ſeeming at leaſt to do ſo, in Wealth, 
Honour, Power, Pleaſure ahd the like, and by 
connecting Ideas of Merit and Excellency with the 
Poſſeſſion of theſe? Therefore the Opinion of the 
World, and the preſent Face of human Affairs, 
which carries ſuch an Aſpect to partial Good, and 
private Intereſt and Pleaſure, frequently in oppo- 
ſition to wider Views and ſuperiour Obligations, 
muſt rather confirm than weaken our falſe Aſoci- 
ations, In ſuch a Situation to recommend Com- 
pany to us as the Corrector, is, I am afraid, a pre- 
carious, if not a dangerous Method of Cure, I 
confeſs indeed, we fall naturally into the ſame way 


of thinking with thoſe we converſe with, and 


therefore on the Suppoſition that our. Companions 


have a true Taſte and Diſcernment, we have a 
good Chance to be ſet right by their Influence; 


but muſt we not firſt have correct Imaginations 
ourſelves, to be able to diſtinguiſh who are ſuch, 

from the giddy and miſtaken Herd? = 
Nay, this is not all. For, from what Philan- 
der has ſaid, to me it appears that Nature itſelf 
does in ſome meaſure miſlead us, by teaching us 
to form Connefions of Ideas which often prove 
prejudicial to the Intereſts of Virtue. Thus a 
beautiful Face or Air naturally ſuggeſts to us the 
Ideas of Inferiour Worth, Modeſty, Softneſs, or 
Grandeur, And where theſe Prepoſſeſſions take 
place, we can hardly forbear being carried forward 
o ſome Devrce of Admiration and Fondneſs. In 
U 2 like 
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like manner ſtately Structures, fine Gardens, with 
all the Symmetries and Decorations which accom. 
pany them, do as naturally impreſs us with Ideas 
of Grandeur, Elegance and fine Taſte. Muſſe 
ſoftens and unſtrings the Mind, and is oftner a 
Miniſter to Luxury than to Virtue. And Plea. 
ſure is ſo indolent, delirious and thrilling a Sen- 
fation, that it eaſily unnerves. the Reſolution of 
Youth, whoſe natural Fire ſtrongly co-operates 
with it, and unſinews even the more confirmed 
Purpoſes of Reaſon and. Philoſophy, unleſs they 
have been eſtabliſhed into a Habit. It is from 
this Quarter, rather than from the ſide of Gran- 
deur or Power, that I dread the greateſt Dangers 
will ariſe, in oppoſition to our Moral Culture, 
and therefore its chief Efforts ought to be em- . 
ployed in ſecuring unwary Youth againſt theſe, MW ti 
J hint this by the by. Let me add to all, that the to 
Garbs of particular Profeſſions and Orders of v0 
Men, not the Crown and Mitre, and ſcarlet Robe di 
only; but the Staves, Stars, Garters and other M tr: 
Badges of Honour, were originally Rewards of de 
Merit; and, by an arbitrary Connection, they were MW ec 
intended to repreſent it, and ſuggeſt Images of MW the 
Diſtinction and Power. Now, Uſe, like a ſe- the 
cond Nature, continues to make us annex to thoſe MW on 


Objects the ſame Ideas of Dignity and Excellence, bec 
whether the Wearers are poſſeſſed of any fuperiour W of 
Merit or not. And wherever we diſcern a Taſte MW ext 
for the inferiour Species of Beauty or Works oi — 
Deſign, we are apt to imagine likewiſe, that there wit] 
is a true Taſte for Beauty and Order in higher Sub- ing 
jects. So. that partly * and partly Cuſtom, WW whi 


and 
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and the Uaſge of the Age, open to us an inchanted 
kind of Scene, in which every thing appears 
double, or magnified beyond its due Proportion, 
and where, by a ſoft, but powerful and almoſt 
irreſiſtible Seduction, we are led into a Conceit of 
moral Appearances, without any juſt Foundation. 
The Imagination is wrought upon and carried a- 
way, before the Judgement has time to examine, 


whether the Qyalities of the Perſens correfpond to 


the fair outward Appearances, What then, 
Gentlemen, will ſecure us againſt this natural kind 
of Seduction, and preſent the Images of Things 
ſound and uncorrupted, when the Objects around 
us appear double or diſtorted ? What will ſupport 
us againſt the popular Stream, and correct the 
judging or the imaginative Faculty, when it is vi- 
tiated and obſcured? Muſt we not have recourſe 
to ſome higher Principle than Philoſophy, and in- 
voke ſome Diviner Genius to aſſiſt us in this ar- 
duous Taſk? When human Help fails in ex- 
traordinary Caſes, we naturally look out for, and 
depend upon, ſuperiour Aid, I am not for ſuper- 
ſeding human Induſtry and Application, where 
they can be of any Uſe, nor for imploring, like 
the Fellow in the Fable, the Succour of Heaven 
on every trivial Occaſion: But ſurely it is not only 
becoming, but our Duty to call in the Aſſiſtance 
of a Gop,, when the Plot appears, otherwiſe, in- 
extricable and truly worthy of a Divine Solution. 
— For wherein can Heaven diſplay its Power 
with more Advantage to Mankind, than in purg- 
ing and rectifying the Organs of mental Viſion, 
_— were tinged with diſcolouring Paſſions, or 

& 4 dazzled 
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dazzled by a falſe Glare from without, and 
placing Objects in their proper Lights, and of 
conſequence reſtoring Reaſon, Virtue and Felicity? 
If the Divine Majeſty interpoſe in any Caſe, 
where can Mortals more probably hope for it 


than in an Affair of ſuch Conſequence to his 


Creatures? 
Tun Difficulties, replied S9phron, enumerated 


by Hiero, and acknowledged by Ph:langer,. will, 
I doubt not, be readily confeſſed by all, who 
impartially conſider the Subject; as alſo how de- 
firable divine Light and Interpoſition muſt be to 
extricate us out of them: but as the Management 
of ſo ſublime a Province is committed to the Care of 
1 who /after a long and ſevere Courſe 


of Trial, are found duely qualified and appointed 


to officiate in the ſacred Function, it would be 
the Height of Preſumption for us, who are diſ- 
cuſſing the Point at preſent only upon moral and 
philoſophic Principles, to dare to incroach upon 
that noble Sphere. Wherefore let us content our 
ſelves with keeping to our own Character, and 
propoſing ſuch Aids for rectifying moral Diſorders, 
as fall within the Compaſs of a philoſophic Enquiry, 
Nor do I apprehend the Caſe quite deſperate 
upon that footing. Moſt of H:ero's Difficulties may 
be prevented by a right private Education, or a 
happy Regulation of the public Taſte; which de- 
pends entirely on a wiſe Policy, or a well-conſth 
tuted Frame of Government. 
In Ancient Times the forming and directing the 
public Taſte was the Care of the Public. The 


Im- ginations of the People were impreſſed and re- 
fined 
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fined, by ſuch Objects, Exerciſes, Spectacles and 
Entertainments, as ſuggeſted whatever was grand, 
beautiful and harmonious in Nature and Society. 
Theſe they were tau ght to connect with Honour, 
Bravery, Public Spirit, and Services done their 
Country. Thus their Public Exerciſes had a ma- 
nifeſt relation to Public Utility, by being equally 
calculated to ſtrengthen, and fo to fit their Bodies 
for military Diſcipline, and their Minds for Tem- 
, Fortitude, Juſtice and Heroiſm, Their 
Public Paintings i in their Schools, Halls and elſe- 
where, exhibited noble Repreſentations of public 
Virtue of Citizens, Generals and Magiſtrates, who 
had fought bravely or fallen honourably in their 
Country's Cauſe. Their Mu/ic was a public Diſ- 
cipline to ſoften and poliſh a wild untractable Po- 
pulace, or to rouze the noble and martial Paſſions. 
Their Robes of Magiſtracy and Suits of Armour 
worn in Defence of their Country, the Trophies, 
Statues, Wreathes of Olive or Laurel, conferred 
by the Vote of the People, were at once Rewards 
and majeſtic Images of Integrity, and Magnani- 
mity, and of thoſe exalted Notions of national 
Honour and Love of their Country, as ſhew'd that 
their Lives were entirely devoted to the Public. 
Their Theatrical Entertainments, exhibited at the 
Charge, and under the Eye of the State, were a 
noble Engine to refine the Taſte, and exalt the Sen- 
timents of the People. In ſhort, the Grandeur of 
their denate-Houſes, Halls, Temples, and other Pub- 
lie Works, all executed by the ableſt Maſters of De- 
ſign, filled their Imagination with the auguſteſt Ideas, 
ind taught them at the ſame time, their Connection 
U 4 witk 
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with the Public. Were the public Taſte now.. 
days under theſe or the like happy Regulations, 
or, in other words, were the Youth taught, by 
means of a right Education, and a well-concerted 
Plan of Policy, to unite proper Moral Qualities 
with their correſponding Images and Emblems, we 
ſhould not then have ſuch juſt Reaſon to complain 
of the Depravity of the public Taſte, Were Mzy. 


fic, Painting, and in ſhort, all the fine Arts, con- 


trived to excite generous and public Affections, and 
to convey chaſte and beautiful, moral Sentiment; 
Were the Exerciſes deſigned, not as mere Feats 
of Agility and Strength, nor as ſubſervient to Lux. 
ury and ſordid Gain, but as an Inſtitution for training 
the Youth for the Service of the State Were Beau- 
ty held cheap and contemptible when ſeparated 
from Virtus Were our Theatre modelled fo as to 
make it a juſt Mirrour of Human Life, and a 
School of Manners—Were our Colleges, Senate- 
Houſes, Churches and other public Buildings, the 
only chief Seats of Solemnity, Magnificence and 
Grandeur—and were all our pablic Spectacles, 
Shows and Entertainments, adapted to ſtrike us 
with grand and beautiful Ideas,. and raiſe a Vene- 
ration for Order, Government and Laws! ſay, 
were Things upon ſome ſuch footing as this, and 
were the Individuals, by ſome ſalutary Inſtitutions, 
taught, nay and deeply impreſſed with their Re- 
lation and Subordination to the Community; I am 
apt to believe, it would be no rare Spectacle to ſee 
our Youth with well-chaſtiſed Imaginations, and 
patiently advancing to the Heights of true Philo- 
ſophy; inſtead of that diſſolute and efferninate 
. Rac 
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Race we ſometimes ſee, We ſhould find then, 
that Nature does not miſlead us, and make Objets 
appear double and diftorted, but rather ſome in- 
ward Prejudice and Depravity, or the vicious Max- 
ims and Practice of others. For as to thoſe Cor- 
nellions of Ideas, which Nature has taught us to 
form upon the Appearance of certain beautiful or 
grand or elegant Objects, I think the has at the 
{ame time, by an admirable Arrangement and 
Diſtribution of Things, guarded us againſt dan- 
gerous Deluſions, unleſs we are obſtinately bent 
on being deceived. Thus we ſee that a bold, im- 
pudent, or fooliſb Look, in the moſt beautiful Wo- 
man, is enough to counterwork the Force of her 
Charms, and to give us rather a Diſguſt than Plea- 
ſure, When we obſerve one much ſmitten with the 


Loveof Symmetry and Elegance in inferiour Subjects, 


we are ſo much the more ſhocked with the Diſ- 


ſonance, if he appears inſenſible of the nobler 


Principles of Honour and Virtue, or acts in oppo- 
ſition to them. All the Curioſities of the Virtu- 
/o's Cabinet, the moft majeſtic Plans of Houſes, 
and their beſt-choſen Ornaments of Gardens, Equi- 
page and the like, belonging to the Man of Taſte, 
will not compenſate for the Want of a ſingle Grain 
of Honeſty and real Worth, If Muſic, Poetry, 
Painting, or any of the Fine Arts are at any time 
ſuborned to promote a falſe Taſte, and immoral 
Aſeciattons, it is not the Order of Nature we are 


to blame, which has eſtabliſhed no Connections 


between thoſe Powers and Vice; but the Corrup- 
tion of Men, which proſtitutes them toſuch wicked 
Purpoſes, And thus Proſtitution is often felt and 

confeſſed 
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conſeſſed by the Pandars themſelves, when ſuuck 
with the augufter Images of true Beauty. With oy: 
regard to Pleaſure, whether taken in a or 
more limited Senſe (from which Hero appre. 
hended ſo much Danger) I readily allow, that 
Youth are more apt to be milled by Beautiful and 
Pleafurable Objects, than by thoſe of Grandeur, 
by a fine Face for inſtance, Muſic, Painting and earn 
the like: but it will be no hard matter to ſup. Ind 
plant the wer, by introducing h:gher Senſations 
of Beauty, ſhewing the Meanneſs of thoſe Species irt 
which are connected with Vice, and how much 
the Pleaſure will be increaſed, by being attached 
to a more pure and dignified Form of Beauty, We 
ſee then that Nature works up no Inchantment, 
where ſhe has not provided us with a Counter. Mels 
charm ſufficient to diſſolve it. Were we to follow 
Nature, and to form no Aſciations of Ideas, but Mit. 
where She has fixed a Bond of Union, we ſhould Wt W 
always find that the ſubordinate Species of Beaut) 
refer to ſomething higher, and that wherever that {White 
Reference is over-looked, or the moral Charm fa- MWuild 
d crificed to an inferiour Venus, there the Imagina- Wo for 
tion is riotous, and the true Taſte of Life debauched. f Ar 

Bur as there is little Proſpe&, at preſent, of Wt D. 
ſuch a Reformation of the public Taſte, as I be- {caut! 
fore ſuggeſted upon the Plan of Antiquity, I be- 
lieve the other Expedient muſt be tried; I mean, 2 Hure 
right private Education, under the Eye of diſcreet 
and able Tutours. This, therefore, Gentlemen, | 
hope you will conſider with that Attention which 
the Subject deſerves, 


[ 


1 W1sH, faid Eugenio, that Sophron, who pro- 

ed this as a Succedaneum to his other Method, 
ad himſelf undertaken to ſhow us, in what man- 
er the Formers of Youth ought to proceed in this 
ame affociating Buſineſs or Diſcipline of Beauty, 
I may call it fo. I will frankly tell you what 
ccurs to me on the Subject, which I have chiefly 
earned by diſcourſing at different times with Phi- 
nder, and partly too from obſerving the com- 
on Practice of the World, but eſpecially of the 
irtuoſi of different kinds. 

Wren an ordinary Artificer or Tradeſman wants 
o inſtruct his Apprentice in the Principles of his 
he ſhews him a Sample of the beſt Pieces of 
orkmanſhip. Theſe are to ſerve him as Mo- 
gels by which he is to judge of all Works of the 
me ſort. By theſe he is to correct his own 
iſtakes, and to attain a juſt Idea of all ſuch Pieces 
of Work belonging to his own Occupation, as are 
oft compleat in their ſeveral kinds. The Ar- 
hite& points out to his Diſciple the moſt finiſhed . 
Buildings, or the beſt Models of them, in order 
o form his Taſte according to the exacteſt Rules 
pf Art. Painters, Statuaries, and all the Maſters 
of Deſign, direct their Scholars to ſtudy the moſt 
eautiful Compoſitions in each Kind, thoſe maſterly 
Drawings, Statues and Buſts, which imitate Na- 
ure beſt, and come neareſt to the Perfection of 
orkmanſhip. By theſe eſtabliſhed Standards, 
hey teach them to judge of Beauty, Proportion 
nd Deſign. Even thoſe profeſt Teachers of gen- 
tel Demeanourand Addreſs, your Dancing-Maſters, 
Ihen they would ſhew the utmoſt Propriety and 
Perfection 

bl 
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Perfection of Carriage, ſtep forth themſelves upon 
the Floor, and bid their wondering Scholars do 
- uſt as they do. Thus every Art has its Venus © 
Beauty of the Kind, which is moſt readily attained 
by ſtudying, and being converſant with the beſt 
Examples or Models in each ſort. And they who 
are accuſtomed to admire what is moſt excellent 
ef the Kind, will certainly have the moſt corred 
Fancies in all Works of Deſign. 

' In imitation, therefore, of thoſe approved 
Maſters of Truth and Elegance of Workmanſhiz 
in the ſeveral Arts, I would ſhow the Pupil Wiign 
whoſe Imagination and Taſte I wanted to form ma. 
the beſt Specimens in the ſeveral Orders or StageWin e 
of Beauty through which he is to paſs, to keey 
him from being led away by the ſhowy and falſe 
in any of the Species. Thus when I ſaw hin 
caught with the Beauty of his Play-Things, con 
cerned about ranging them in the niceſt Order Wrat 
employing his Invention in contriving Wind of nob! 
Water-Mills, Houſes of Cards or of Clay, andi fect 


laying out his little Garden, I would ſhow hin v 
the moſt beautiful, and uſeful of the Kind. tem 
would let him ſee and handle, and divert himſelſiſ whe 
with Globes, Compaſſes, and other mathematical cent, 
Inſtruments, or any thing, in ſhort, that would ſer by x 
to employ his Ingenuity and Art. I would, M nat: 
theſe, provoke his Ambition to deſpiſe the merci moſ 
childiſh and trifling Amuſements, and encouragqil woes, 
his Reliſh of whatever was moſt rational and nan Var, 
Even while he is converſant with theſe ler Sf: and 
cies of Beauty, he may be made to perceive a ve theſe 


important Connection, wiz. That thoſe things a 
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vnde moſt beautiful and beſt proportioned, which 
one fitteſt for anſwering their End, and that De- 
 o Ml formity and Diſproportion are always accompa- 
ned MY nied with Incommodiouſneſs or Inaptitude for Uſe. 
elt Next, when I ſaw him ſolicitous about his Air, 
cho Dreſs and Behaviour in Company, I would point 
ent out to him the 30% Models, and teach him to ob- 
rect ſerve that the moſt unconſtrained and liberal Man- 
ner was at once moſt decent and moſt faſhionable 
ved among all true Judges. 
hilt WHEN he was able to judge of Beauty and De- 
fen in the Fine Arts, I would, after the fame 
manner, ſhow him the moſt beautiful and elegaut 
in each, by exhibiting to him the be/# Patterns, 
and diverting his Sight from whatever was merely 
gaudy, or of a wrong Taſte, I would endeavour 
to make him fee/, that, in proportion as thoſe 
Works of Defign imitated Nature, delineated Cha- 
rafters and Paſſions juſtly, and tended to excite 
noble Sentiments and Affections, they were per- 
kt in their Kind. 

WHEN at laſt he comes to delight in con- 
templating moral Images and Repreſentations, 
when he perſues the fair and honourable and de- 
cent, and loathes their Contraries, I would then, 
by proper Narrations, Fables, Hiſtories and Dra- 
matic Spectacles, exhibit to. him whatever was 
moſt heroic in Character and Conduct; paint He- 
bes, Lawgivers and Princes, with all the maze/7ic 
Farms of Temperance, Fortitude, Love of Liberty, 
and their Country, and Contempt of Death. With 
theſe I would ſpread out and kindle his Imagi- 
tation, and, while i? was warm, rouze a laudable 


Ly 2% 


Thus has Philander taught me to follow Nature in 
feed the Mind with Ideas and Images of the comeh 


Such kind of Diſcipline will, I imagine, bid fairef 


ſtantial Happineſs can take place, where Irregy 
larity or Diſorder enters; Maxims (in my Opinion ſe 
of infinite Advantage in the Conduct of Life. 


with what is fair and decent, and amiable, in eve 
Subject of Elegance or Beauty, in which they oughiWorred 


had ſhown at length by what fatal Train « 
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Ambition, and inflame every generous Paſſion Mace 
Fol 


its Progreſs through the Scale of Beauty, and gal 


grand and becoming, in every Step of its Progre 


for teaching the Pupil to aſſociate ſuch Images d 
Beauty and Good, as are connected with Truth an 
Nature; and keeping his Imagination pure from 
all falſe and vicious Mixtures. For inſtance, hy 
will learn from hence, that true Grandeur an her 
Knavery are incompatible - that Beauty is inſepaſWoſec 
rable from Truth and Virtue—and that no ſub f 7 


AFTER the ſame, or ſome ſuch manner, I woul 
preſume to offer my Advice to thoſe who hawion, 
the Inſpection of the Ladies, to acquaint thenf{Wuty, 


to be moſt converſant; particularly in what conill n 
cerns Manners and the Decencies of Life; ir O 
then their Imaginations, by a natural Kind of Sym 
pathy, will cleave to what is comelieft and bol. 
But I am afraid it would require too minute We | 


Detail to handle a Subject fo delicate in the maniÞular £ 


ner it deſerves; beſides that, I am ſenſible I hav 1 v 
already, ingroſſed too large a Share of the Convert n 
fation. d D. 

I Turxx, faid Conſfant, it became EugeniWery t 
a profeſt Friend and Patron of the Ladies, He Ch 
ave t! 
Acc 


nMWAccidents they are led into ſuch a Labyrinth of 
in rolly and Misfortunes, to have either guarded them 
einst going into it, or lent them a Clue to eſcape. 
his had been acting in Character, and confor- 
bly to that Complaiſance and Devotion he pro- 
fſes for the Women. But inſtead of ſerving them 
n this ſubſtantial manner, he has deſcanted at 
uge upon I know not what, and chalked out 
; Courſe of Diſcipline, which if put in practice, 
Would, I fear, contribute, to lead them ſtill far- 
er aſtray, at leaſt be ineffectual for the End pro- 
oſed ; I mean, the ſound Correction and Diſcipline 
f Imagination. 
Rx jo cx, replied Eugenio, with an arch Smile, 
o ſee Conſtant grown ſo warm an Advocate for 
e Ladies, and ſuch a Preacher of Complaiſance. 
hope great things from this ſurprizing Reforma- 
jon, and that ſince I have been ſo deficient in my 
Duty, he will ſupply my Defects, and teach his new 
ver© upils a ſafer way to attain an Imagination equally 
ret and refined; I aſſure my good Friend I 
conWll not fail to proclaim his Merit, whenever a 
an ur Occaſion offers. | 
Sym 1 4 4 much obliged to Eugenio, replied Con- 
.at, for his kind Intention; but really he may 
ute ere himſelf that Trouble. As I have no parti- 
man{Wular Services to preſent to the Ladies, ſo neither 
har 1 want to have my Merit blazoned to them. 
nveſet my Friend obſerve the Punctilio's of Duty 
d Decorum with them, and exalt the Merit of 
genW'cry the leaſt Service; I am willing to paſs with 
wipe Character of a homely Philoſopher, and ſhall 
in Mie them out of the Queſtion, as I did not myſelf 
Acd bring 


p 


Oule 


have 
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bring them into it. But to go on without more ad b. 
to the Point before us, namely, the Diſcipline of Ml 
Fancy, I ſaid I thought Eugenio's Method inſuf. 


cient for the End propoſed. He would, he ſa P. 
exhibit to his Pupil the various Species of Beauty, 5 
Harmony and the like; and teach him to diſtinguihM of 
and admire the moſt beautiful and excellent of each wi 
Kind. For this is the Sum total of his large Ex. tel 
planation of this matter, if I underſtood him right na 
Now from the little Experience Ihave of the World to + 
(and indeed tis but little I pretend to) I find Me eve 
but too prone to admire and be captivated with of 
different Kinds of Beauty, and that this high Ad Vir 
miration of the beautiful and ſublime, in particuliſ ters 
Objects, is a Capital Source of many Miſtakeslturc 


and great Miſcondu& in Life. There is not 
more wild or wanton thing than Fancy, eſpecial 
when it is let looſe upon the viſonary Forms an 
Images of Things. It is particularly warm an 
luxuriant in Youth, prone to admire and to im 
tate, eaſily detained by the florid; and exorbita 


in all its Operations. Beauty, like a magical Spe], N 
no ſooner ſtrikes the Senſes of Youth, than it fi bail 1! 
their Imagination, and ſo entirely engroſſes the tic 
Mind, that 17 is in a manner loſt in the Obe“ m 
from whence the firſt Impreſſions came. EN² fia 
other Affection but that of Admiration, is ſuſpendeqſ to 
It is in vain to talk of coal Reaſoning, Delibe an- 
tion or Choice, while the Sting of Beauty 1s! Sterca 
veted in the Breaſt, and the ſame agreeable Im bleſt 
which accompanied it, continue to play bi = 


the Fancy. I believe Eugenio has often felt Mu 
Sting, and wiſhed, fer his 6wn Eaſe, that he Thing 
| 5-0 
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been leſs ſenſible to elegant Forms and Faces, and 
a cooler Admirer of the Sublime in Air and Sen- 
timents, I have ſeen a Virtuoſo, a Connoiſſeur in 
Painting, in ſuch Raptures with a Piece of Ra- 
phaeÞ's or Correggio's, ſo ſeized with the Boldneſs 
of Deſign, the Ordonance, the infinite Grace, and 
what not, of the whole Compoſition, that I pro- 
teſt I thought he had the Appearance of a Mad- 
man, A Man of Taſte for Muſic, while he liſtens 
toa fine. Compoſition, appears bereft of almoſt 
every other Senſe, and is diffolved in an Extaſy 
of Admiration. What makes your Cockle-ſhe!l 
Virtuoſo's, your minute Philoſophers, your Hun- 
ters of Curioſities, and Antiquities, but a fond rap- 
turous Conceit of ſome particular Species of Beauty? 
And (to mention no more) is not the gay and 
ia futtering, nay the ambitious and plodding Tribe, 
ae not all your Enthufiaſts in Religion, Govern- 
ment, and Philoſophy, held captive with an ex- 
ceſrve Admuration of ſome peculiar Venus or other, 

in which they include every other Excellence? 
Wrar I would conclude from this ſhort De- 
ail is; © That the way to diſcipline the Imagina- 
tion aright, is not to feed and nouriſh our Ad- 
* mration of Beauty, by thoſe amuſing Exhibi- 
tions of it which Eugenio talked of, but rather + 
to wean, and in a manner ſtarve our Conceits 
* and high Opinions of things.” This is the 
Storcal Diſcipline, ſo often recommended by the 
bleſt Maſters in Philoſophy. If we would, in 
good earneſt, correct the Fancy of Youth, we 
Nast take off the falſe Glare and Colouring of 
hings, and analyze every * of Beauty and 
X Good 
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Good into their conſtituent Principles and Ingre. | 
dients; that the Imagination may not be deludea ! 
with foreign Mixtures, nor eſteem any thing aboye 5 
its real Worth. Thus I would ſhow from whence Ml 
Beauty derives its Force, wherein the true Value 
of Life conſiſts, what gives Luſtre to Gold, Dig. il |\ 
nity to Expence, of what Ingredients true Pleaſure t 
is compoſed, and whence the wer kinds borrow th 
their chief Seaſoning and Poignancy. How much 
Fame is worth, what makes Power defirable. 
This is to undreſs Beauty (if I may fay ſo) and I © 
preſent it naked, without any artificial Daubing, * 
to the Fancy. When it ſees it thus in its rea wn 
Form, then that confuſed Groupe of Images, which * 

raiſed a blind Admiration, will vaniſh, and de I f. 
Paſſion, founded on that Opinion, will naturally kk 
ſubſide. Agrecably to this way of Reaſoning, the 57 
fundamental Maxim of the Ancient Philoſophy was 1 | 
to FORBEAR, to SUSPEND or REMOVE be firf * 
Starts of Opinion, to be flow in, and even to ceaſe ur 
admiring. For that was thought the Root of the *** 
Evil, Je. Topic-h, the mighty Sophifter, who 
firſt beguiles us into high Conceptions of the ſe- 7h 
veral Phantoms of Beauty and Good, and then works chr 
up our Paſſions to the ſame extravagant Pitch, By "q , 
a Counter-Regimen, therefore, they endeavoured. ©" 
to lower and reduce the Phantom, and conſe- f n 
quently our Opinion of it, to its juſt Dimenſions; q a 
and, by doing ſo, to ſubdue the admiring Habit. 455 


Thus they repreſented Fame as the Murmur 
Tongues, or the Breath of the unthinking and in- 
conſtant Vulgar;— Beauty, as the Tincture of a 


* or the regular Texture of F eatures. Mere 
. Lit 
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Life was only a Repetition of the ſame dull Ani mal 
Scene; and Death, at worſt, nothing but a Pri- 
vation of the Senſe of a Brute, or cloſing the Dramg 
a little ſooner or later, Perhaps their Philoſophy, 
in ſome Inſtances, ſhot beyond Nature; but I 
think the Practice was ſo far wholeſome, to begin 
the Diſcipline of Youth, rather by the weaning 
and reſtraining, than the prone and admiring Habit. 
Tuts is the fl Leſſon of TeMetRANCE, that 
ſober Virtue, or rather the Mother and Nurſe of 
the Virtues, which Hiero recommended to us in 
ks Plan. If this leading Virtue be carefully cul- 
tivated in Youth, it will pave the way for the 
Introduction of the reſt. But 1 conſider it here as 
of a larger Extent than is commonly imagined, 
as relating not merely to the Government of Senſe 
and Appetite, but of the Mind and its Paſſions. 
Perhaps the laſt have as much need of its whole- 
ſome Controul as the firſt. For only Seaſtly 
Wretches are prone to ſenſual Exceſſes. Glut- 
tony and Drunkenneſs have ſomething too groſs 
and ſhocking in them, to Men of any Taſte or 
Refinement in Pleaſure. But the moſt ingenuous 
nd high- ſpirited Natures are the apteſt to exceed, 
hen any glaring Species ſtrikes their Imaginations 
om the fide of Honour, Friendſhip, Religion, 
r any of the ſocial and kind Affections. When 
of thoſe finer Paſſions are, by means of wrong 
beiations, directed to improper Objects, or em- 
; oyed on right ones, to the Excluſion of all others, 
nd in a greater Proportion than the Balance «f 
ection will admit of, they become, of all others, 
de moſt ungovernable and pernicious in their Ef- 
X 2 i fects. 
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fects. And therefore it muſt be the Office of Jen. 
perance to preſide over the whole Band of Aﬀec, 
tions, to adjuſt their mutual Forces, and prevent * 
the partial Indulgence of any of them, to the ex. 
cluſion or weakening of others, equally or more I the 
generous and extenſive, Conſequently it muſt be 
a part, and a very important part of its Work, 
to ſtop thoſe Images of Beauty and partial Gul 
in the very Office where they are coined, the We 
Imagination; till they are ſtrictly examined, con. 6 
fronted with their Objects, and their ſeparate Va. 
lue weighed. WwuEREFoRx, in the training cf 
Youth, I would watch over their Fancies with 
great Care, accuſtom them to an early Habit of 
examining the Value of every Object, Enjoyment Iil t 
or Species of Good, that ſolicits. their Choice 0 
comparing the different Kinds—and never truſt. 
ing to the moſt ſpecious Appearances. They, 
ſhould never hear thoſe Objects commended, and, 
highly rated, which have no neceſſary Connection 
with-real Merit; as Wealth, Birth, Beauty, Rank 
and the like. When I ſaw them annexing Idex 
of Worth, Greatneſs, or Honour, to the mere 
Poſſeſſion of theſe, I would immediately corretMl. 
the falſe Aſſociations, and undeceive them, by 
appealing to their own Senſe, and Experience of ur C 
Things——But I have ſaid enough, perhaps to 
much, eſpecially conſidering that I ſpeak to Phi 
loſophers. I defire we may hear S:mplrcius's. Opie 
nion of the Matter. 

Ir I muſt give my Opinion, faid he, on a Sub 


ject that has been ſo fully debated already, x ni 
an 
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frankly confeſs that, for all Conſtant has ſaid to 
"WH confute Eugenio, he does not appear to me to have 
Lone it. Nor indeed can I ſee that he differs 
much from him. When Eugenio recommended 
the beſt Models of Beauty to be preſented to the 
Imagination of Youth, I do not remember that he 
recommended alſo an exceſſive Admiration of them, 
or gave any Species of them more, than its juſt 
Weight in the Scale. The excefſfve Admiration 
may be vicious, but I hope the juſt Efteem is not. 
We muſt all perſue ſome Beauty or other; the 
only Queſtion is about the Kind. If it be truely 
audable and no-wiſe inconſiſtent with the Perſuit 
of a nobler Species, I ſee no harm in paying it 
all the Regard it deſerves. We begin to err when 
we blend the different Specres unnaturally, and are 
.. pitally wrong, when we facrifice the higher to 
de Wh inferiour Kinds. Does not Conſtant's Diſci- 
pline amount to this, That we are not to allow 
urſelves to be carried away with a fantaſtic and ex- 
wagant Admiration of the lower Kinds of Beauty, 
or join [mages of it to Objects to which it does 
ot belong? Is this in any reſpe& inconſiſtent 
vith exhibiting to us the different Species, and 
pointing out the beſt Models in order to regulate 
ur Choice? Nay, is not this the ſureſt way to open 
d enlarge our Views, and furniſh us with a Stan- 
by which we may correct our Taſte, and 
nake the neceſſary Diſtinctions ſo warmly, and, 
think, juſtly recommended by Conflant? How 
ul we ſtrip Wealth, Pomp, 'Ple: ifure, and all 
gay or ſolemn Pageantry of Life of their _— 
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but by appealing to our original Impreſſions of Ml ho 
Beauty, and confronting them with what is my t 
excellent and ſublime of the Kind? But this will MW bc! 
beſt appear by a more particular Detail. I entirely I = 7 
agree with Conſtant, that Temperance is the Nurſ I the 
of the other Virtues, and that it is not the leaſt Par; Ml fity 
of its Buſineſs to watch over and chaſtiſe the Ima. Wl ig 
gination, even in the Affair of Beauty. But this MW gen 
controuling Habit, as it muſt be learned betimes, wit 
ſo it muſt be tried in leſſer Inſtances, and with I me! 
the graſſer Appetites and Paſſions, before we at. i the 
tempt the higher and more refined. the 
Tuovon the Appetites of Children are very fi ceaſ 
keen, we often ſee that they can eaſily forego their MM it i 
Diet, and almoſt forget the Cravings of Hunger, iſ dig 
when they are hotly engaged in Play, or in con- Ver 
triving or executing a Deſign, or working with Att 
any new Inſtrument or Machine. Nay, they wil I wit 
not only ſuſpend their Diet, but their Diverſions N and 
to ſee any curious Sight, or hear any amuſing Tale, Nat t 
It will not be difficult therefore to fill up their un- Fem 
cant Hours with ſuch agrecable Exerciſes, or u tan 
entertain them with ſuch Amuſements, as will$*t { 
make them eafily forget the Hours of Diet. V 
frequently repeating ſuch Trials, they will eaſily 
be brought to think it manly, to exert ſome vo- 
luntary Acts of Temperance and Self-denial. Thi 
will teach them that prime Leſſon of Virtue, nd 
to depend on their Taſte or Appetite, withou 
which, there never was a great Man. We 


high 
contr 
uch 

Fuſed 


they have once got a fair maſtery over theſe, 
were eaſy, methinks, to make them deſpiſe Feaſtin i on 
adi 


Finery, and other Inſtruments of Luxury. 
| ho 
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how ſmall an account does Money appear, even 
to the moſt cloſe-fiſted Perſons, when Miſery ſo- 
cites them in ſome diſmal Shape? when a Friend, 
2 Miſtreſs, the Entertainment of Company, or 
the Execution of a Project call for their. Genero- 
ity? Yet I doubt much, whether they connect 
higher Ideas of Honour and Merit with ſuch 
genteel and generous Expence, than they would 
with a large Addition to their Fortune, or to the 
mere Poſſeſſion of what they have. By making 
the Pupils frequently attend to proper Examples, 
the blind Admiration of Wealth will gradually 
ceaſe. For what Dignity is there in that which 
it is Greatneſs to deſpiſe ? Thus they will learn to 
dioin thoſe confuſed Images of Grandeur and 
Worth, which they annexed to Fortune and its 
Attendants, The fame Experiment will hold 
vi with regard to Pleaſure. What Hardſhips, Toils, 

and Dangers, will not the moſt Voluptuous endure, 

le Wt times, to approve their Zeal to a Friend, or 
va. Female, to gain the Reputation of Fidelity, Con- 

ul fancy, Intrepidity, and Diſintereſtedneſs? May 
not ſuch Inſtances ſerve to convince tliem of ſome- 
thing more refined and heroic, than is to be found 
in mere ſenſual Pleaſure; that even Abſtinence, Self- 
Command, and Suffering, are the Means of 
Mhigh Enjoyment? And may not a Habit of Self- 
controul be acquired by frequently attending to 
ouch wholeſome Diſtinctions? When thoſe con- 
hell uſed Ideas of Beauty or Good, which accom- 
ny Wealth, and Volu ptuouſneſs, are thus ſub- 
lued, it will not be difficult to carry the ſame 
Habit of Temperance to the ambitious Views of 
X 4 > Power 
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Power, viz. Titles, Coronets, Garters, and all the g 
Trappings of Grandeur; which muſt appear con. MW G 
temptible, when placed in competition with in. Br 
ternal Freedom, uncorrupted Honour, and Self. MW ſo 


Applauſe. ob 
I Txinx it muſt appear from this ſhort Detail, af 


that the moſt effectual way to baffle the Im preſſion 

of any inferiour Beauty, or partial Good, is to I de 
introduce a nobler Species, a more generous and Ml for 
comprehenſive Good. A powerful Aſſociation is MW wt 
beſt conquered by ſome ſuperiour Counter- Aſſocia. iſ cui 
tion founded in Truth and Nature. Nor is this MW 
Method different from Eugenio's Gradation of Beau- he: 
ties, or his recommending to us the moſt excel- MW ma 


lent and perfect of each Kind, and leading us up of! 


to the Top of the Scale. Did not Conftant, in N ore 
effect, conduct us to the ſame Point, though by ¶ cau 
a different Route, when he preſented us to his MW Pla 
rough Nurſe of the Virtues, which, deſpiſing in- Sin 


feriour Beauties, and fainter Images of Good, is I by | 


converſant with that which is far ſuperiour, the I eve! 
Order of the Mind, Rectitude of Heart, and har- I Imr 
monious Affections. Whether I have done my if the 
Friends juſtice or not, I ſubmit, Gentlemen, to deay 
your Judgement; and, if the Company will join I n1ty 
me, I now propoſe that Hiero fill up the Lines of I degr 
that Plan he favoured us with the other Night. have 

I Am ſurprized, replied Hiero, half bluſhing, © wor 
that Simplicius ſhould lay ſuch a Burden on me, ¶ of w 
who am ſo ill qualified to bear it. If the rude ¶ thok 
Sketch I happened to draw, do indeed deſerve 
any Encomiums, I hope that will be acecunted 


Merit ſufficient, to entitle me to an Exemption 
| from 
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from. any farther Service; and therefore I move, | 
Gentlemen, to puniſh Simplicius, for impoſing | 
Burdens on the weak, and making choice of one 
ſo unable to ſerve the Company, that he be 
obliged to do the Work himſelf, which he would 
il, aſſign me. | 
Ns Tur Company faid, they preſumed none un- 
to M derſtood his Plan fo well as himſelf, and that there- 
nd fore he was the fitteſt of any to execute it: on 
i MW which account they would not accept of his Ex- 
. cuſe, but deſired he would proceed. 6 
his Wuren Hiero ſaw they were all bent upon 
u- hearing him, he went on, modeſtly, after this 
l- manner : Well, Gentlemen, fince the Projectors 
up of Schemes muſt alſo carry them into Execution, 
in or elſe be eſteemed mere Projectors, I ſhall be very 
by WY cautious, for the future, how I lay out any more 
ans Plans. I am glad however, that Conſtant and 
u. Simplicius have eaſed me of one Part of my Taſk, - 
is Wl by handling fo diſtinctly the Duty of Temperance 
he I even in its largeſt Senſe. To enforce other Moral 
u- Impreſſions more ſtrongly, and indeed to pave 
ny W the Way for them more effectually, I would en- 
to deavour to give the Pupil a juſt Senſe of the Dig- 
in W nity of Human Nature, as the Work, and in ſome 
of degree the Image of his Maker, that he may 
have a high Reverence for it, and do nothing un- 
g, worthy of it. Children ſhew'a very early Senfe 
e, N of what is decent, and becoming their Nature, in 
de thoſe exulting Gleams of Joy that ſparkle in their 
ve I Looks, upon their having acted up to it, and in 
od I thoſe conſcious Bluſhes which tincture their honeſt 
an Cheeks, when they have been caught doing any 
TIN thing 
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thing mean or little. This Senſe was certainly not 
given in vain, but intended to be cultivated. In- 
deed when it is applied wrong, I mean to Qua. 
lities indifferent in themſelves, or really blameable, 
or makes its Eſtimates beyond the juſt Meaſures 
of Things, it becomes a Source of wrong Con- 
duct or exceſſive Vanity and Pride; but when it 
has thoſe Objects pointed out to it, which are de- 
ſerving of Eſteem, and truly graceful, it enforces 
the Authority of Reaſon, and is a Spur to Virtue 
no leſs than a Barrier againſt Vice.— I would there. 
fore improve thoſe natural Anticipations of the 
| Senſe of human Dignity, by leading them, in the 
Way recommended by Ph:lander, to juſt Con- 
ceptions, wherein it conſiſts. After examining 
who they are, what Rank they hold amidſt the 
Creation, and for what Purpoſes in Life they are 
deſtined, it will ſoon appear to them, that there 
is a ſuperiour Dignity in the human Form—that 
they are endowed with nobler Powers, and con- 
ſequently formed for a more exalted and extenfive 
Oeconomy than the other Animals that by 
theſe Powers they are allied to the intellectual 
World, and intitled to higher Honours, and a 
more refined Happineſs than all the other Crea- 
tures put together. After this, let them be taught, 
by proper Examples, that the peculiar Excellency 
of their Frame lies in the calm and undiſturbed 
Exerciſe of Reaſon, a ſteady Self-Government, 
juſt Affection to all the proper Objects of moral 
Approbation, and an active extenſive Benevo- 
lence. By this Standard, let them learn to cor- 
rect their falſe Notions of Honour, Grandeur 
Pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, and popular Applauſe. Let the leaſt 
Deviations from this be marked with Infamy, and 
ſpoken of with Aſtoniſhment. And let all Vice 
be repreſented to them as the Violation of their 
Nature, a real Meanneſs, a Degradation and Fall 
from their true Dignity. Whereas Virtue ſhould 
be ſhown to be the Voice of Reaſon, the ſupreme 
Law of their Nature, and its higheſt Ornament 
and Perfection. Let the Pupil be put upon re- 
flecting on the grateful Emotions he feels in con- 
ſequence of a decent, manly, generous Conduct, 
the Reſpect and Veneration it draws, —the 
Confidence and Elevation of Mind that attends 
it —with the Security and Credit it procures in 
the Way of Buſineſs. When Youth are animated 
with ſuch Principles, they will dare to take a 
higher Aim in Life, reverence their Nature, and 
be aſhamed of what ſtains or degrades it: Where- 
as they who think meanly of that Nature, 
which bears the Stamp of Deity, will be ever 
ſuſpicious of others, and diſtruſtful of themſelves. 
Their Conduct will creep after their groveling No- 
tions, and Magnanimity and a laudable Ambition 
can never flouriſh where their genuine Seeds are 
ſuppreſſed. | 
A SENSE then of the Human Drgrity, being 
ſtrongly imprinted on the Mind, it will prepare 
the Way for another Virtue, which I thought it 
deceſſary to cultivate in Children, viz. a STRICT 
REGARD rox TRUTH. I the rather recommend 
this, as the contrary Practice is ſo often obſervable 
in them; which, if not checked in time, ſeldom 
fails to introduce a falfe and crooked Diſpoſition 
of 
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of Mind, a Diſpoſition which is the very 8 
all Virtue, and one of the greateſt Peſts of Society, 
Wherefore' to encourage Children always to ſpeak 
the Truth, a Fault ſhould be caſily forgiven, upon 
their Confeſſion of it; but whena Lye is made tocover 
it, that ſhould be deemed a heinous Crime, Theut- 
moſt Horror ſhould be expreſſed at all manner of 
Falſhood, and every Degree of Diſingenuity repre. 
ſented as the ſureſt Mark of an abject Mind, which 
robs one of the very Dignity of a Man; and therefore 
ſhould be treated with the higheſt Contempt. Where. 
as Truth and Sincerity ought to be admired and ap- 
plauded, as the Proofs of a Soul truly great, too 
conſcious of its own Dignity, to uſe any of the 
little Tricks of Craft and Falſchood. And let 
thoſe whom your Pupil ſees and converſes with, 
treat him with Reſpect or Contempt, according 
to his Honeſty or Diſingenuity. This will teach 
him always to . aſſociate Honour and Nobleneſs 
of Mind with Openneſs and Veracity; and Infamy, 
and Littleneſs of Soul, with Diſſimulation and 
Falſehood. If by Mildneſs, and entering artfully 
into your Pupil's Intereſts and Defigns, you can 
bring him to make you his Confident, it will not 
only give you the Advantage of knowing him tho- 
roughly, but procure you a very great Alot 
over him, to rectify whatever is amiſs. 

Tie ſecond Principle I mentioned, ROTH 
OzzDIeNCceE To PARENTS, ought to be incul- 


cated with great Care, and no leſs Delicacy. The 


Ignorance and Weakneſs of the Infant-State re- 
quired that the Influence of Parents, and Supe- 


riours ſhould be very powerful, in order to lay 
the 
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che Mind more open to Inſtruction and Culture. 
Therefore Nature hath planted deep in the tender 
Frame the Principles of Submiſſion to Parents, a 
proneneſs to Imitation, and Willingneſs to liſten to 
the Opinion and Judgement of thoſe whom weeſteem 
wiſer or better than ourſelves. Parental Authority 
then is one of the beſt Handles for getting ſure hold 
of the Mind, which, while that is in force, may 
de moulded into any Shape, or tinctured with 
any kind of Diſcipline. But when it is diſſolved, 
ſcarce any Tye will bind, or Check controul it. 
perſuaſions and Promiſes, Terrours and Bribes, 
will be equally inſufficient; Inſtruction will not 
be liſtened to, nor Example regarded. Parents 
therefore ought to be ſcrupulouſly tender of their 
Authority, as of that which is to give weight to 
all their Inſtructions and Advices. 

Bur while they are cautious of weakening it 
by too great Indulgence, they ſhould equally guard 
againſt the oppoſite Extreme of Rigour and Seve- 


tity ; which has as great a Tendency to diſpirit the 


Child, by too much curbing his Paſſions, as the 
other has to ſpoil him, by giving them too looſe 
2 Rein, Therefore, it is neceſſary that he be in- 
tired with a juſt Mixture of Reverence and Love; 
which will be beſt done, by tempering neceflary 
Severity with a diſcreet Kindneſs, allowing great 
Familiarity, yet checking the leaſt Symptom of 
reverence and Indecericy. Whenever the Au- 
thority of the Parent is diſputed or deſpiſed, it 
ſhould be maintained with inflexible Severity; and 
10 Condeſcenſions made on the ſide of the Parent, till 
is fully acknowledged and fairly ſubmitted to. But 

Whatever 


\ 
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whatever Reſpect to the Authority of the Parents 
is inculcated in all Matters of Duty, Children 
ſhould be taught as little Deference as poſſible 
to their, or any Authority that is merely human, 
in what reſpects pure Speculation, Truth or Sci. 
ence. I acknowledge it is hard to ſeparate them 
hut I believe it may be compaſſed in ſome ſuch 
way as this. N he 

Turv may and ought to be taught Modeſty, I fer 
by which I underſtand a Willingneſs to liſten to 
the Opinions of others, and Candour in examining ſta 
them; by Example as well as Precept, by ſhewing i ha} 
the Decency and Dignity of ſuch a Diſpoſition, I Ob 
and commending the leaſt Symptom of it in them ¶ Inc 
or others. But a Reſpe& to Authority, or im- to 
plicit Reliance on the Judgement of others, ſhould Ii Di! 
be, by all means, diſcouraged, as a moſt ſervile Chi 
Principle, which cramps our Views, and makes Re: 
us an eaſy Prey to endleſs Superſtition, A Mind N <*ec 
endowed with the ſtrongeſt Faculties, may, by |W 2 © 
this means, have all its Vigour maimed, and be- I 
come only a more tenacious Nurſery of Abſur- abo 
dity and Errour. Therefore the young Enquirer g 
ſhould never be obliged th take any thing merely 


upon Truſt, not even from his Parents: Perſua- and 
fion, and not Authority only, is here to be em- art 
ten 


ployed; and the Boy ſhould be told, that Regard 
is not due barely to ſuperiour Rank, in Matters of 
mere Opinion—That he is to deſire a Reaſon fot 
every thing, and never abſolutely to yield his 
Aſſent, unleſs he be convinced. | 
Yea, faid Conflant, begging pardon for the 
Interruption, I am not for teaching him implict 
1 Obe dcn 
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Obedience to Authority even in Matters of Duty, 
This were to govern him like a Slave or Brute, 
rather than like a reaſonable Creature, Let no- 
thing therefore be impoſed on him, without giving 
him a Reaſon for commanding it. Let him be 
ny  firlt convinced that it is fit and right to be done, 
h if he appear to be in any doubt about it; and then 
he will obey from Principle, not from a mere 


y ſervile Dread. | 
0 Bur, replied Hiero, what if he cannot under- 
6 ſtand the Reaſonableneſs of his Duty, or ſhould 


0 I Happen not to be convinced, or through a perverſe 
n, Obſtinacy ſhould be inclined to diſpute every 
m Inch of his Parent's Authority; would you ceaſe 
1. i to enforce your Commands, or indulge him in 
a Diſobedience, for fear of making him too tame? 
1. Children are wonderfully ingenious in finding out 
es Reaſons againſt what they are averſe to, and ex- 
nd cceding hard to be convinced of their Obligation 
by croſs their Appetites. 

Ik the thing injoined him, replied Conſtant, be 
\r. above his Comprehenſion, I would not deſire him 
rer vo go about it. For there can be no Virtue in his 
ly doing that, which he can fee no Reaſon for doing, 
n. and conſequently no Inducement but mere Ca- 
m- price in a Parent to command it. And this will 
tend to weaken rather than add weight to the 
of M*accnt's Authority. As to the other Caſe, I 
or imagine a Parent of any tolerable Sagacity will 
be able to diſtinguiſh when a Child deſires a 
Reafon why he is to act in this or that manner, 
tom mere Scrupuloſity, and when from Stub- 
ornneſs and pure Averſion to his Duty. The 
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laſt is to be oppoſed by a proper Mixture of Rea. 
ſon and Authority. In the former Caſe, I would ff | 
employ Perſuaſion ſupported by Reaſon. When | , 
the Boy finds himſelf treated in this rational and i 4; 
manly Way, his Spirit and Obedience will be libe. 
ral and ingenuous, and he will account his Parent 
his beſt Friend and Counſellor. | 
ADMITTING then, ſubjoined Hzero, my Friend's 
Correction under thoſe Limitations, I proceed to 
conſider HUMANITY as another Principle, which 
ought to be particularly cheriſhed in Children, 
This is ſo amiable a Virtue, that I would extend 
it even to Brutes, and make their innocent Sports 
a Diſcipline of Humanity. For this Purpoſe l 
would ſeverely diſcourage every Inſtance of Pety- 
lance and Cruelty they ſhew them. Tho' the 
wanton Pleaſure Children ' take ſometimes, in 
ſporting with the Miſeries of Animals, ſeems to be 
an Effect only of the Activity and Love of Di- 
verſion that is ſo natural to them; yet if it be 
indulged without Check, it may degenerate into 
an Inſenſibility to human Pains, or ſullen Delight 
in beholding miſerable Objects. When they di- 
cover any Care and Anxiety in tending, and feed- 
ing any favourite Bird, or Dog, or any Pity to 
them in Diſtreſs, I would applaud their Tender 
neſs; but if they ſhew any Cruelty in their Uſage 
of them, they ſhould be ſeverely chid, or hav 
the poor Creatures taken from them. I would 
not allow them to ſee them killed, much les to 
be Witneſſes to thoſe dreadful Spectacles, of inns 
cent Creatures mangled in a moſt inhuman mat- 
ner, and expiring in Agonies, for fear it ſhouls 
pro 


pfove the Means to accuſtom then: to behold 


Blood and Slaughter with unpitying Eyes. I 


| 

| MW would teach them to look upon themſelves as 
1 MW the Guardians and Benefactors of the friendleſs 
it 


Race, deſigned by Nature to protect and cheriſh 
them: and would give them the Charge of the 


Birds and Beaſts aBout the Houſe, as if they were, 
in ome meaſure; a Part of their own Family; whoſe 
Wants they ought to ſupply, and whoſe Diſtreſſes 
they are bound to relieve. By thoſe little Exerciſes 
of Humanity to their Fellow-Creatures below 
then, 1 would prepare them for the higher Acts 
of it to Mankind. There is a certain affectionate 


u- the Condition of others, which, by due Care, 
he WE may be improved into the moſt fiiendly and ge- 
in ¶ nerous Affections. They not only love to do 
be ¶ good-natured things, but are greatly delighted with 
Ihe ſimple Recital of kind Actions. Nothing is 
be Na finer Entertainment to them, than a moral Tale, 
nto wherein Goodneſs forms the principal Characters, 
git and appears. in a variety of beautiful Incidents. 
Upon this innate Stock of Benevolence, the nobleſt 
and moſt uſeful Virtues in Life may be grafted. 
In order to cultivate it, high Notions of Humanity 
ght to be inculcated, thoſe Characters and Ac- 
ions in which it prevails, commended above all 
tthers; and the ſuperiour Excellence and Uſeful- 
ls of it ſtrongly repreſented. Their doing good 
0 others ſhould, be made the chicf Inſtrument or 
tep towards promoting their own Pleaſure. I be- 
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Temper in Children, a Senſibility with reſpect to 


teve it would be an excellent Method, in imita- 
on of our weekly Diſtributions, to entruſt Chil- 
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dren with a little Money now and then, to be dif. 
penſed in the way of Charity, to indigent or 
miſerable Objects; in beſtowing which, they 
ſhould be left to their own Choice, both as to the 
Objects themſelves, and the Meaſure of their Cha- 
rity. to them. I would not call them to a rigid 
Account how they have laid it out, but only aſk 
them in general about the Management of their 
little Stock; to know whether their Temper be 
liberal or narrow, and to. have an Opportunity of 
applauding their Diſcretion and Generoſity, or di- 
recting their future Diſtributions. When they 
ſee themſelves ſo. much uſed like Men, it will in. 
fpire them with a generous Emulation, to act wor- 
thy of the Truſt repoſed in them, by a diſcreet 
Liberality. Every thing that looks like Se Ihiſhneſs, 
or betrays a ſordid griping Turn, ought carefully 
to be checked; which, in my- Opinion, cannot 
be better done than by the Reſtraint of thoſe Sup: 
plies which are given them for their own Uſe. 8 
Theſe ſhould bear: ſome proportion to the Gene- 


roſity or Wiſdom they ſhow in the Diſtribution th 
of their charitable Fund. By theſe and the like — 
Means they will contract an early Habit of Good- Ps 


neſs, and learn to feel the Wants and Miſeries dl 
their Fellow-Creatures, than which I ſcarce E 
a more important Leſſon. 

LET me add one Caution to what Hier ha 
mentioned, ſaid Eugenio. As Children have 4 
natural Openneſs of Heart, and (if I may uſe tir 
Expreſſion) a Looſeneſs of Hands, J apprehen 
there is not any great Danger of their failing in l 
ſtances of Generoſity. They are full as forwas 
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to throw away their Money, as to receive or hoard, 
it up. They are ſeldom ſo fond even of their 
Sweetmeats, but, if they are not of a very un- 
friendly and ſelfiſh Caſt, they will frankly give 
their Companions a ſhare with them. Therefore, 
while Parents are ſolicitous to guard them againſt 
Stingineſs and Narrownels of Soul, I reckon it not 
amiſs to moderate the Openneſs of their Temper, 
and check a Spirit of Prodigality. If they could 
be inſtructed in the true Value and Uſe of Money, 

without admiring or prizing it, it would be a 
great Advantage to them, and reſtrain the prodi- 
gal, without encouraging the griping or hoarding 
. Humour. They ſhould be taught to huſband 
their Stock, that it may go as far as poſſible, —to 
th fave in ſome Inſtances of leſs Neceſſity, that they 
may afford to be liberal in others more preſſing.— 
to compare Caſes and Objects as to Merit, Indi- 
5 gence and other Circumſtances, — to retrench all 
ſuperfluous, and eſpecially hurtſul Expence; that 
they may be as impartially and extenſively uſeful 


m IE poſſible. In ſhort, they ſhould be taught to be 

a liberal without being profuſe ; and frugal, but not 
ſordid. 

* Eugento's Remark, ſaid Scphron, puts me in 


mind of another Extreme, which, I imagine, 
ought to be guarded againſt on the ſide of Good- 
nature; I mean that Softneſs and Puſillanimity, 
into which it is apt to degenerate, unleſs diſcreetly 
tempered, For though I was wonderfully pleaſed 
with thoſe Overflowings of Humanity, which ap- 
pear in Hiero's Diſcourſe, yet I cannot help ob- 
ſerving that there may be an Exceſs of Goodneſs, 
1 or 
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or rather, I believe, I ſhould ſay Good-nature, 
when there wants a juſt Degree of Indignation at 
Folly and Vice; a Diſpoſition highly miſchievous 
to public Society and private Perſons. Some Chil. 
dren would carry their Good- nature to ſuch an Ex- 
ceſs, that without proper Diſcipline, they would 
grow perfect Dolts, mere poſitive Drones; fo 
fimple, that they would have no Will of their own, 
fuch pure Figures of Wax, that you might mould 
their Inclinations juſt as you would, They can- 
not contradict their Company, nor know how to 
reſiſt their Importunities. Such are apt, through 
a vicious Complaiſance, to run into any Exceſſes, 
to which they are invited by Company, or Ex- ro 
ample. To ſhun this Extreme, they ſhould be an 
taught the Importance of their Character, and be to 
inſpired with a juſt Regard for themſelves. The ve 
dangerous Conſequences of a falſe Modeſty, and tel 
weak Complaiſance, may be ſhewn them by living. tra 
and therefore intereſting, Examples of ſuch, as by bet 
giving into theſe, have ſpoiled their Conſtitutions MW or 
and ruined their Fortunes. But great Care and Ser 
Caution muft here be uſed, that the young Pu- ow 
pils may, as much as is poſſible, ſeparate and di- tur 
{tinguiſh the Perſons from their Foibles and Vices; exe! 
that while they conſider the latter with Averfion ſure 
and Horrour, they may look upon the former with that 


Pity and Humanity. The Meanneſs too of being any 
quite led away by others, may be ſtrongly painted, ¶ nece 
in order to induce them to reſiſt the Solicitations of I the 
others, without being peeviſh or rude; and to dare i wa! 
to adhere to what is right, in * of Ridicule for I | co: 
Singularity. ſpire 


To 
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To guard them the more effectually agamift 
2 paſſive and mean-ſpirited Tameneſs, I think it 
of no ſmall conſequence to impreſs them, as Hero 
adviſed, with ſtrong Notions of Right and Wrong, 
and make them as ſenſible of the Regard they 
owe to themſelves, as of that which is due from 
them to others. If they receive an Affront, or 
Blow from a School-Fellow, I would wink at 
them though they did not take it very tamely ; 
and even allow them to be angry, but without 
indulging a Spirit of Revenge, and where Redreſs 
is not at hand, upon great Occafions, to uſe the 
lawful Means of Self-Defence. For ſuch a gene- 
rous Indignation is the natural Seed of true Bravery 
and Fortitude of Mind, which can never come 
to Maturity, where it is entirely wanting, I am 
very far from advifing any Indulgence to a quar- 
relſome Humour; but, I think, it requires no ex- 
traordinary Degree of Diſcernment to diſtinguiſh 
between the Workings of IIl- nature, a malicious 
or revengeful Spirit; and what ariſes from a true 
Senſe of Honour, and a juſt Value for 2 Man's 
own Character. The former ought, at all adven- 
tures, to be diſcountenanced ; but the latter, when 
exerted upon proper Occaſions, and in juſt Mea. 
ſures, ſhou'd be cultivated and improved. A Spirit 
that bears every Injury tamely, can never riſe to 
any thing great or conſpicuous in Life, but muſt 
neceſſarily fink into Servility and Contempt. At 
the ſame time that Children are kept ſenſible and 
awake to their own Rights and Intereſts, in which, 
| confeſs, they but rarely fail; they cannot be in- 
ſpired with too exquiſite a Senſibility to thoſe of 
4 M.mk-ind. 
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Mankind, eſpecially ſuch as are of the moſt im. 
portant and ſacred Nature, For this purpoſe ] 
would endeavour to perſuade them, that Mankind 
are all originally on a Level—That the Differences 
of Rank, Fortune, and other external Circum- 
ſtances, do not diflolve any of their natural Rights, 
—And that whatever peculiar Adyantages they en- 
Joy above others, they call for higher Degrees of 
Humanity and Condeſcenſion, to grace and ſup- 
port them, If they ſhow any Marks of Inſolence, 
Contempt, or even Sullenneſs to their Inferiours 
it ought immediately ta be checked; and they 
ſhould be ſhown, by the Example of others, and 
the Confeſſion of all, what a wide Difference there 
is between true Dignity, and that ſullen Pride 
which only apes it. Therefore J would never 
humour them in their Incroachments on others, 
nor allow them to break in upon the Property of 
any of their Schaol-fellows. And I would to 
the utmoſt diſcourage their ſtriking Servants, or 
calling Names in a Fit of Paſſion. Such Actions 
naturally make Children fancy that thoſe whom 
they ſtrike, or injure in any other way, are either 
of an inferiour Species, or at the beſt are made to 
be only their Slaves, and conſequently that they MW m. 
have a Right to play the Tyrants aver them. Such MW th: 
Notions muſt naturally produce that Inſolence and 


r ¾ ¾ ˙ .·wʃͤͤ ˙ mmm ̃ ˙ů 


Inhumanity, which are the common Attendant be 
af uncivilized Grandeur. | thi 

I REMEMBER I once made a Viſit in an opu- W Ea 
ent Family, where I was ſtruck with ſeveral In- ter 
ſtances of Miſmanagement, that would have ſpoiled eaſ 
the molt virtuous and beſt· tempered Children in WW per 


the 
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the World. They were allowed to treat the Ser- 
vants with the utmoſt Contempt and Arrogance, 


nor muſt they debaſe their Dignity by being ſeen 
diſcourſing with them. If Strangers of a Rank 
inferiour to themſelves preſumed to accoſt them, 
and aſk them any Queftions, they were taught to 
keep a diſdainful Silence; or, if they deſigned to 
oven their Mouth, it was with a ſullen Coldnefs, 
and an apparent Conſciouſneſs of their ſuperiour 
Quality. Frequently they took place of Strangers, 
and were ſet above them at Table, had a greater 
Attention paid to their little Fancies and Wants; 
and by many broad Hints were put in mind of 
their Dignity, as much as the others were of 
their Diſtance, Though I heartily diſapprove 
too great Familiarity with Servants and People of 
a very low Rank; yet Humanity and Afﬀability 
to them cannot be too much inculcated. Were 
a Perſon never to converſe or have any Intercourſe 
with his Inferiours, he would be precluded from 
all Opportunity o exerciſing ſeveral of the moſt 
amiable Virtues that can adorn the kuman Mind. 
And Hoſpitality towerds Strangers ought always 
to be repreſented and applauded, as one of the 
moſt generous and elevated Virtues of Humanity, 
the want of which, betrays an untaught and fa- 
vage Mind. Complaiſance and Affability ſhould 
be ſet forth as it's inſeparable Companions. And 
this Leſſon ſhould be conſtantly founded in their 
Ears, that their Rank and Condition will be bet- 
ter ſupported by an unaſſuming Carriage, and an 
eaſy Humanity, than by the moſt peeviſh and im- 
perious Statelineſs. High Marks of Diſpleaſure 

; bought 
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ought to be expreſſed againſt Children, for any 
Rudeneſs they ſhow to Strangers, though far be. 
neath them in Rank or Fortune. They ſhould 
be encouraged in talking freely with them, and 
making themſelyes agreeable. But I am afraid, 
Gentlemen, theſe are Leſſons which the opulent 
Part of the World, and many of thoſe diſtinguiſhed 


by Titles, will not be very forward to teach their 


Children; and therefore I deſpair to ſee a Refor, 
mation of Taſte in theſe Articles. 


Id the Education of Youth, ſaid Con/fant, no- 
thing ſeems to me to deſerve more Care and 


Pains, than to poſſeſs them ſtrongly with a Senſe 
of the Conncction they have with the Public, 
and the Meanneſs of all ſelfiſn and narrow 
Views, I conſider Man in three great Views, 
as a rational Being; then, as a ſocigl one; and laſt 
of all, as a Child of the ſupreme Patent, a Creatupe 
of the Authour and Governour of the Univerſe 


who knows all his A 


ctions, and to whom he « 


accountable for them. P/lander has conſidered 
him in the % View, and Hero in the /aff. In 
the fecand I think he ſuſtains an important Cha- 
rater, and the Part he has to act deſerves an eſpe- 
cial Regard. Now the moſt eſſential Ingredient 
in this, is pub/ic Spirit and Love of one's Country. 
And the moſt oppoſite Principle to the public Cha- 
racter, with which Nature hath invefted us, is 
that little wretched Thing we call— Selfbneſs. 
This is a Quality which, above all Things, de- 
baſes human Nature, as Man is a ſocial Creature, 
and is accompanied with the moſt pernicious Ef- 
feft., with regard to the Community of which 


ne ld 4 Member, 


Thereſore were a Senſe of the 
phos, Co nneQticn 
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Connection they "Haye with the Public, and their 
Obligations to promote its Intereſts, ſtrongly im- 
printed upon the Minds of Youth, it would lead 
them, in the future buſy Scenes of public Life, 
act in a more wide and exalted Sphere. We 
ſhould then ſce them keep the Good of their 
Country more ſteadily in view, and never darg 
to proſtitute or even poſtpone it to Self- Intereſt, 
upon any Occaſion whatever: nay, they could not 
do it without a ſecret Check from within, nor 
withqut the ſharp Stings of Remorſe, for acting 
againſt the plain Relations and honourable Engage- 
ments of ſocial Lite, Here it may be ſaid, tha 
by making them good Men, they will, of courſe, 
become good Patriots, Tis true, in ſome reſpect, 
hat juſt private Affection is the F oundatjon of 
that which; Is public—But yet there are many ſen-- 
ible of the private Relations of Life, who have 
litle Senſe af what they owe the Public. It was 
formerly obſerved by Philander, that this is ong 
of the laſt Connections we take in. A Conſe- 
quence of which | is, that it cannot be expected 
that ſo large an Affection as is the Love of our 
Country, ſhould appear very early, or before its 
Object is, in ſome meaſure, apprehended, 
our Views are enlarged, our Affections grow wider 
of courſe, and are referred to more Objects. The 
Progreſs of Nature is from a narrow Point, even 
from Senſe, and the Appetites which accom- 
pany it, By degrees Sel If enlarges its Circle, and 
takes in ampler Gratifications, as it's Powers un⸗ 
told themſelves. A Family comes next, towards 
which new Affections are formed. F riendſhips 
and 
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and Affinities open a wider Connection, and pi give 
birth to more enlarged Attachments. At len 
the Circle dilates to a Neighbourhood, of which 
ſome Idea muſt be formed, ere the Mind can he 
affected towards it, or intereſted in its Fate. In 
like manner a Town, a Province, a Country, muſt 
be comprehended, or at leaſt, ſome faint Image 
or Idea of them, to excite Affections correſpon- 
dent to them. Sophron has already given one good 
Reaſon, why People now are not ſo apt to per. 
ceive their Connection with the Public as formerly; 
when not only the Political Inſtitutions, but the 
Genius of every thing in the Community breathed 
a public Spirit, and pointed to a common Intereſt 
Perhaps another Reaſon may likewiſe be aſſigned, 
that it is not ſo eaſy for us Moderns to take in 
our Connection with the Public, becauſe it is 1 
larger Whole; and the Generality do not ſo much 
feel their Influence in the State, as the Ancient; 
whoſe Forms of Government were more popular, or 
confined to a particular City or Province; where al 
could diſcern their immediate Intereſt in public 
Concerns; and the greateſt Part had ſome ſhare 
the Management. There are ſtill among u 
ſeveral public Images to ſuggeſt Ideas of a Publi, 
and conſequently to excite public Affections; our 
public Buildings, Courts, Halls, Gardens, national 
Aſſemblies, Councils, Fleets, and the like Sym- 
bols which direct our View to a common Good 
in which all ſhare in ſome Degree. Let the Pu- 
pil therefore be accuſtomed to attend frequeni 
to theſe, and obſerve their Reference to a public 


Weal; that ſuch Jdeas may grow familiar why 
Min 
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Mind—that every thing he ſees and is converſant 
with, may ſtrike him with his Relation to the 
Public, and put him in mind of the Duties he 
owes his Country, Whatever Science, Art, or 
Profeſſion he applies to, let him be taught to ob- 
ſerve the Connection it has with public Utility; 
that his Studies, and daily Occupations, may run 
in a public Channel, —and that his private Intereſt 
may appear not only connected with that of the 
Public, but likewiſe ſubordinate to it, 

y; Was our public Education upon a footing, in 

he every reſpect ſuch as is to be wiſhed, I ö 
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ei reckon it an admirable Way to form the Voutk 


. to public Virtue, and Love of their Country. 
e, The being educated in a public manner, or in 
in W Companies, is, undoubtedly a very proper Method 
5a to inſpire. Men with public Views, Feelings and | 

cM Afﬀections. There the Youth form F riendſhips, © | 
ts, ſee their Connections with others, and their Sub- 
or Ml ordination and Reference to a Whole. They 
al learn to know their Rank, and ſubſide into their 
lic Wl proper Station. They grow more active, ſocial 
and high-ſpirited. Their Companions and School- 
Fellows come to be conſidered: under the Relation 
of their Country-men; and their private Affections 
do, by degrees, ſtretch to a Zeal for their com- 
mon Country, or even to a more extenſive Phi. - 


nm. Ml /anthr epy. 
dl BuT as nothing is apt to affect the human 
u. Mind in a ſtronger manner than what regards it- 


ſelf, I would endeavour to convince Youth, by a 
proper Detail of Facts, how much their own pri- 
rate Intereſt is connected with, and com wprehended : 
in 
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in that of the Public;—the Privileges of Citizens, 
with the Good of the Community, or City, w gnd 
which they belong; —that again with the Welfare 
of the Metropolis, or of the whole Nation. We Wy. 
love whatever is like ourſelves, or in any fort re-. 
lated to us,—whatever gives us back the Image 
of ourſelves, and falls in with our private Prejudice N not 
or Paſſions, or conduces, in any reſpect, to our Jn. 
tereſt. Children are fond of the Spot where they N mea 
were nurſed, and educated, the Places which they N wer 
uſed to frequent, where they lived, played and fire 
converſed with their Companions. Therefore 2 
ſudden and almoſt involuntary Preference is given Nofter 
to an Acquaintance, a Relation, a Neighbour, 2 Nl do 
Fellow-Citizen, a Countryman, in Caſes where 2 MWp;,y 
Competition ariſes between them and Stranger, hope 
And no doubt Nature intended it ſhould be ſo; 
that our Minds might not be diſtracted amidſt the Wea) 
numerous Objects of Affection; and that the Tie Wan 
might be drawn cloſeſt, where we have generally Wor 
the greateſt Power and Means of doing good 
| — Therefore to intereſt the Youth in their City, 
Province, or Country, let them be convinced that 
it is their's, —that their Intereſts are inſeparable hou 
—that they gain when it flouriſhes, and ſuffer pf w 
when it decays—and that the Good or Ill of every i 
Individual reflects upon them by Sympathy m e 
Communication, But, that they may not be miſled Nerſi 
by miſtaken Views of Intereſt, they muſt be con- Wnoy 
vinced, they muſt fee/ that their Happineſs is d 
a wider Extent than mere perſonal Pleaſures a 
Gains that they muſt be more or leſs happy a 


miſerable, as others are ſo—taat their beſt Eni. 
ments 
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ments ariſe from Participation—that in ſhort, we 
find the moſt exquiſite Pleafure in the moſt exten- 
five Happineſs, not only of our Country, but of 
Mankind —that therefore the higheſt Self-Intereſt 
re. ¶ x to promote the greateſt public Good. One tho- 
e wughly poſſeſſed of ſuch Principles as theſe, will 
ces not barter a ſingle grain of Honour for the moſt 
n- fplendid Titles, nor betray his Country, or even 
e Wmeanly ſhrink from its Service, though a World 
e ¶ were to be the Bribe. Let the Youth be early in- 
fpired with ſuch public- ſpirited Sentiments, and 
they will be Patriots, not ſuch as we have but too 
often ſeen, but ſuch as we always wiſh for. But 
doubt we have incroached too much on Hiero's 
Province, For my part I beg is pardon, and 
hope he will now proceed. 

ConsTANT finiſhed his Diſcourſe with a good 
deal of Warmth, and a certain Pathos of Voice and 
Manner that is peculiar to him, when he opens 


ly pon the Subje& of the Public. 

0d. 1 Mucn approve, ſaid Hiero, of our Friend's 
ty, Neal for the Public, and entirely agree with him, 
hat 


hat no Method ſhould be omitted, -which may be 
hought of real Efficacy to impreſs a ſtrong Senſe 
df what they owe to it, upon the Minds of Youth. 
but from the little I have ſeen of the World, I 
m convinced it is a true Senſe of Religion, a full 
perſuaſion of an Jnviſible Power, who ſees and 
nows every thing, and, as we behave well or ill 

this Life, will accordingly reward or puniſh 
n in ancther, that only can reſtrain our giddy 
' of WF:lhons, controul our head-ſtrong Appetites, and 


07- Fo us in the full Career of our narrow Perſuit aſter 
5 : | , Q A bl 
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Self-Intereſt, and the Enjoyments of Pleaſure and 
Power. I call it zarrow, becauſe, in my Appre. 
henſion, nothing betrays a greater Narrowneſ 
and Meanneſs of Spirit, than to imagine we came 
into the World for no other Reaſon, than to ſerve 
ourſelves of the Pleaſures, the Honours and Pro- 
fits that are to be had in it, without a Regard to 
the particular Community we ſtand connected 
with, a more enlarged View to the Intereſts of 
Mankind in general, and the Relation we bear to 
our ſupreme and all-bounteous Parent and Bene- 
factour. I mention this 44% Relation to the uni. 
verſal Parent, becauſe I do not ſee how we can 
form a juſt and perfect Idea of Society, without 
having a direct View to the great and almighty 
Head of it. He who inveſted us in our fecid 
Character, is the ſupreme Judge of our Condud, 
and to him we are accountable for the ſeveri 
Parts we have ated. His Law is binding, when 
Human Laws, through Ignorance or Wickedneſ, 
are defective; and it's Sanctions reach where thoſe 
of civil Authority and Power cannot. So that he 
is the Head and Supreme Governour of the Sci 
Sy/tem, who unites its Parts, inſpires its Connec 
tions, and animates the whole Body with Life an 
Vigour. Therefore I do not conceive how an 
Member of Society can act a conſiſtent Part, an 
fulfil his Obligations to the Community to whict 
he belongs, without a Senſe of his Connettia 
with its almighty Head, and without recognizin 
bis Authority which is ſupreme. To be 4 
roughly ſocial then, one muſt be truly * 

HE 
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THESE are Principles that may ſecure the Steadi- 
neſs of a Man's Conduct in Life; and wherever 
theſe are wanting, we ſee Men of the brighteſt 
Parts, and the moft enlarged Capacities, faulter 
and vary in their Behaviour; and however they 

may pride themſelves in the Wantonneſs of Power, 
ys Splendour of Titles, or the Poſſeſſion of Riches, 
yet through the indirect Ways they perſue and ob- 
uin them, falling into Contempt, and finking ſo 
low as to be the Objects not bf public Hatred only, 


but of the loweſt Ridicule Would I change 
Characters, and the refined Pleaſures of internal 
dom and Self-Approbation with ſuch a Man? 


No! I can look down upon Him I conſider him 

in the View of an abject Wretch, a Nuiſance ts 
the Public, one that ought to be baniſhed to live 

among ſuch Brutes, as fawn upon the Hand that 
eds them, and which, by over-feeding, makes 
them fat and fleek indeed, but unfit for Service,, 
and over-ſtocked with malignant Humours and a 

baſe Blood, ready: to grow putrid upon every little 
Diſorder, How little the ordinary Principles ob 
Philoſophy, without Religion, are able to ſupport 
the Mind againſt the Temptations of Power, and. 
Prilliancy of Riches, we have a notorious In- 
ſtance in Seneca, and even in the inflexible Cato. 
And how much modern Experience confirms the 

lame Truth, I appeal, Gentlemen, to the lighteſt 
Obſervation. For this Reaſon, as well as others, 
| thought the imprinting an early and deep Senſe of 
Religion on the Pupil's Mind, an eſſential Part 
n a complete Plan of Education, For ſurely of 
ul. Connections and Relations, that in which he 
2 ſtands 
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ſtands to his Maker is the higheſt, and of fr 
Dignity. To ſettle this important Point on a n- 
tional Footing, and conſequently to rivet religiau 
Impreſſions more ſtrongly and durably on the Mind, 
F thought that Courſe, or Series of Reli gious Inftruc: 
tions, which I formerly ventured to recommend, 
a neceſſary Preparative. 

Max, by his original Conſtitution, was, ] 
think, deſigned to be a Rational, and conſequently 
a Religious Creature, Many of his Powers and 
Aﬀections would have been uſeleſs; without ſuch 
a religious or divine Deſtination, One Thing is 
certain, that no Object, ſhort of DEI v, is com- 
menſurate either to his intellectual or moral Fa. 
culties and Diſpoſitions. The Perfection of Rea. 
ſon, and Divinity of Virtue, find here alone an Ob- 
ject adequate to their Energy and vital Operation, 
To each Relation therefore, in which the Creatur: 
Man ſtands to the Deity, there correſponds a pe- 
culiar Train of Powers and Feelings, and  ap- 1 
propriated a peculiar Courſe of Actions. How yur 
then are the former to be educed, and the /atter wo 
followed, but by exhibiting thoſe Relations in {Ml m2! 
full and commanding a Light, as ſhall direct the I + 
Energies of the Soul to their proper Object and him 
End. Whatever therefore tends to impreſs a Senſe 
of the Relations, muſt, in proportion to the Force 
of the Impreſſion, be efficacious towards producing 
the Affections and Conduct correſpondent to them, 
The Deity alone has an intimate Communication 
with the human Mind, and conſequently he only 
can, by an immediate Influence, penetrate its in- 


moſt Springs, and direct or F comrout it's —_ 
c 
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The Extent of one Mortal's Energy or Action, on 
the Mind of another, is of a different kind, more 
narrow and infinitely leſs efficacious. To this over- 
ruling Mind, then, we muſt leave the adequate 
Direction of all inferiour Minds, and the full Ad- 
juſtment of their Motions. From Him alone we 
expect that mighty and enlivening Energy, which 
is to recompoſe every jarring Motion, and call 
forth the perfect Exerciſe of the ſeveral Powers, 
THEREFORE, with an entire Reſignation to his 
invariable Orders, and an humble Dependence on 
his ſuperiour Influence, let us feeble and ignorant 
Mortals attempt only what is within our own 
Province, and proportioned to our Powers ;—ulſe 
the Means which are the moſt effectual, and bei} 
adapted to the Genius of the Creature we want to 
form and regulate ; and if we fail not through In- 
dolence, or wicked Intention, the all-governing 


Mind will do the reſt, 


IT is our Buſineſs to proceed in the way of Ar- 
gument and rational Conviction ; and therefore I 
would endeavour to point out to the Pupil, and 
make him take notice of the Connection between 
thoſe Relations in which the DEeiTY ſtands to 
him, and the Duties or Obligations reſulting from 
thence ; for inſtance, between the Relation of a 
Creator; and the Duty of Reverence and Defen- . 
dence in a Creature between that of a Beneſacter; 
and the correſponding Obligation to Gratitude, 
Truſt, and Love that ofa Law-giver and Judge; 
and the Duties of Regard to bis Authority, and Sul- 
min to his Mill — that of a perfect Pattern; and 
humble Initation ;—of the Fountain of all 727 FF 
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dom, and Power, and Happineſs ; and of an entire 
Devotion to him, and a conſtant Application to his 
Goode and ſo of the reſt. By making him of. 
ten attend to the Divine Providence, particularly to 
thoſe Diſpenſations of it which I formerly men- 
tioned, and to the Perfections of Gop diſplay d 
therein, as well as in his Works, I would accuſtom 
him, if poſſible, to an habitual Veneration of his 
Maker, and an affecting Senſe of his Preſence 
and conſtant Super-intendency over human Af. 
fairs ;—eipecially that all his Thoughts, Paſſions, 
and Purſuits lie open to his all-ſceing Eye ;—that 
this Preſence is ever ready to befriend him if he 
do well, and chaſtiſe him if he do ill ;—that there- 
fore he ought ever to act under an Impreflion 
of infinite Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs, —and 
be animated by theſe, to excel in every Virtue, and 
guard againſt the firſt and minuteſt Acceſs to Cor- 
ruption and Vice. Thoſe ſtriking Exhibitions of 
De1Ty which I formerly mentioned, as expreſlet 
in ſenſible and aſtoniſhing Events, will make the 
moſt powerful Impreſſions on the Pupil's Mind, 
and by conſequence will bid faireſt for calling 
forth ſuch Sentiments and Affections as they ar 
fitted to produce, Therefore frequently revolving 
the Hiſtory of thoſe Events, muſt be of great Ser 
vice towards the Attainment of the End pro 
poſed. 

Ir there are any Diſpoſitions in human Natur 
friendly and connatural to ſuch Impreſſions; if, for 
inſtance, there be any Perception of Beauty and 
Deſign in the Order of Nature—any Admirationd 


Grandeur,—any Sympathy with the Happineß d 
others 
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dthers, —any Senſe of Honour and Applauſe, — 
any Complacence in Virtue, —or any Sentiments of 
Gratitude to one's Benefa&tor ;—if there be any 
o WM Senſe of a governing Mind and Providence, or (f 
„his PerfeRions, —any Tendency to Truſt and Re- 
d MW fignation, to ſuperiour Power, Wiſdom, or Good- 
n neſs ;—or, in ſhort, any Aſpiring of Mind towards 
is MW Heaven in Caſes of Diſtreſs;—I would improve all 
ce WM theſe nature! Principles: I call them natural, be- 
. MW cauſe we ſcarce find a Man without ſome degree 
s, of them: I fay, I would improve them to inforce 
at MW the Religious Impreſſions we want to make on the 
he Pupil's Mind, and thus exalt what is Natural to 
e- Feligion, to Divinity, and the ſublime}? Virtue, 
on To theſe Impreſſions of Natural Religion, 1 
nd would join the more powerful Inforcements of 
nd chat which is revealed. To prepare his Mind for 
the readier Reception of it, I would endeavour to 
of MW thew him his Ignorance, even in Things of the 
I WM greateſt Importance, and conſequently the Need 
the he has of Inſtruction; I would defire him often 
nd, to attend to the Force of his Paſſions and Aﬀec- 
ing tions, which being continually expoſed to Danger 
ar Wl from all Quarters, may eaſily lead him into all 
in! manner of Vice and Corruption. This will diſ- 
er poſe him to welcome any Aid which the gracious 
ro Parent of Mankind ſliall deign to beſtow, and to 
ſet a high Value on the ſeveral Revelations he has 
been pleaſed to grant to ignorant and corrupt Mor- 
tals, And indeed, what an ignorant Creature is 
Man without ſome kind of REvelation, or Inftruc- 
tion, (if you will chuſe rather to give it that more 
faſhionable Name) whether that Inſtruction is 
Z 2 com- 
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communicated to us immediately from the Foun- 
tain of all Truth and Wiſdom, or from him by 
the Interventions of our Fellow-Mortals! How 
unform'd and ſavage, nay how headſtrong in all 
his Paſſions, and how unapt for the Purpoſes of 
focial Life, till he is moulded, and in a manner 


Ban Le a wh 


re- created, by a happy and divine Culture! ſ 

By a fair Exhibition of CEr//tranity, I would t 
endeavour to inſpire him with the Love of ſo 1 
amiable and benevolent an Inſtitution — and by a 1 f 
juſt Delineation of the Character of its exalted F 
Author in the Hiſtory of his Life, call forth thok M *© 
Sentiments of Veneration, Submiſſion, Gratitude, d 
and Love, which ſo heroic and meritorious, ſo Ir 
facred and divine a Character claims. 6 


I wouLD not puzzle his tender and ductile 
Mind with thoſe abſtruſe Speculations and barren 
Controverſies, which have been made the Badges ſp 


of Parties, and often converted the beſt-natured 

Religion in the Werid, into an Engine of mortal MW © 
Hatred and mutual Hoſtilities between its Pro- 
feſſors. As the Religion of CyRIsT was deſigned 5 


as a plain conſiſtent Rule of Life, and not a Syſtem 
of abſtracted Reaſonings and Speculations ; —to by 
influence the Heart more than to fill the Head | by 


would endeavour, above all things, to awaken that {MW *"* 
high Spirit of diſintereſted and extenſive Virtue, * 
which it recommends and breathes throughout— _ 
that ardent and undiſſembled Love of God and = 
Mankind that thorough Self-government and a 
Purity of Heart hat inflexible Integrity and Re- i 
fignation to Providence — that Elevation above 2 
the World, and Contempt of Wealth and worldy ray 


Grandeur 
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Grandeur (the greateſt Enemies to Chriſtian Perfec- 


tion) which were as gloriouſly eminent in its firſt 


Profeſſors, as they are now by many thought to 


be remarkably defective in its preſent ones. 

THAT he may attain this noble Spirit and ge- 
neral Aptitude for the various Duties of Life (the 
true Source of all inward Freedom and Pleaſure) 
I would endeavour to convince him of the Neceſ- 
ſity and Advantage of frequent Application to the 
Fountain of all Being and Perfection, and of main- 
taining a daily Intercourſe with him ; then I would 
defire him to lay his Mind open to thoſe ſecret 
Irradiatious of divine Wiſdom and Love, which 
the benevolent Father of all, never fails to commu- 
nicate to all ſuch as aſpire after his Influence. 

LET the Pupil's Heart be once kindled and in- 
ſpirited after this manner, by a Fire lighted from 
above; I am confident he will not be a Stranger to 
any Social or Chriſizan Virtue ; he will breathe the 
very Spirit and Genius of his Maſter, be a good 
Son, Parent, Neighbour, Friend, a Friend to 


Mankind, a Patriot in Reality and Subſtance, not 


by Profeſſion or in Show only; equally unſeduced 
by Pleaſure and Power; great amidſt Afflictions, 
and, in Proſperity, ever attentive to the Wants, 
and watchful of the Intereſts of his Fellow-Crea- 
tures ; at all times confiſtent with himſelf, 
and ſteadily virtuous to the End of Life. The 
Principles of Religion, therefore, will be the beſt 
Counter-charm to the Allurements of Pleaſure, 
and the ſureſt Preſervative againſt the Corruptions 
of the World. And, without the help of theſe, I 
do not ſee, how Mankind can, in this mixed and 
2 3 | dan- 
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dangerous Scene of things, maintain an. uniform 
and uncorrupted Virtue. 

Axp now, Gentlemen, continued Hiero, you 
have my thanks for having ſo well ſupplied my De- 
fects, and filled up, by your ingenious Obſerva- 
tions, what remained of the Plan. For I appre. 
hend there is no Occaſion now for my ſaying any 
thing concerning Diligence and Induſtry, the laſt 
things I propoſed to accuſtom Youth to, in as 
much as theſe are beſt learned by daily Exerciſe, 
or by finding proper Employment or Diverſion for 
all their Hours, and making theſe mutually relieve 
each other ; ſo that they ſhall long as much for the 
Return of their Taſk, as of the Amuſement that 
ſuccecds it, or rather ſhall think their Leſſon a MW 


Relief from the Fatigue of Play, th: 
Turk is only one thing, Gentlemen, faid MW ©" 
Phiiander, which I beg leave to obſerve ; that, ſhe 
without deſign, you ſeem to have made the two [of 
grand Springs of Government, Rewards and Pu- © 
niſhiments, in our Embryo-Inſtitution, to lie in ro 
0 


Pr ain and BLAME : I believe very juſtly ; — 
and cannot help thinking, that it requires a good 
deal of Diſcretion to manage thoſe right. Boys Pit. 
love Praiſe exceedingly, and, under proper Regu- 
lations, it may be made the prime Inſtrument of 
Education, a noble Spur to Diligence and every 
other Virtue. But it ought never to be given un- 
leſs the thing commended be really laudable, 
And Children ſhould never be allowed to compare 
themſelves with others, in order to prevent that 
ov er- weaning Conceit of themſelves, which they 


arc apt to fall into. It is true, the Virtues oi 
l 15 | others 
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others may be ſet before them as Goads to ſtimu- 
late them to Induſtry and a generous: Emulation; 
but the Characters of others are not to be proſti- 
tuted as Foils, either to palliate their Defects or 
heighten their Virtues. Therefore I would never 
praiſe them by way of Compariſon, or tell them 
that they are more knowing, more virtuous or in- 
duſtrious than this or their other Acquaintance, 
For this often tends to make-them vain conceited 
Creatures, and to nouriſh that moſt deteſtable of 
all Paſſions, Envy, which ought, by every Me- 
thod, to be quaſhed. In order indeed to guard 
a Youth againſt the Exceſs of ſome Paſſions, it 
may be neceſſary to ſhew their pernicious Effects, 
in the Examples of ſome of his Acquaintance 
that he may ſurvey, in cool Blood; the Deformity 
and Danger of immoderate Paſſion. Thus I would 
ſhew him how ſome of his School-Fellows have 
loſt their Reputation, and are treated with Con- 
tempt for having cheated their Comrades, or 
done any other dirty Trick, To expoſe the De- 
formity of Drunkenneſs in all its Horror, he necd 
only be ſhewn, as the Spartan Boys were, what a 
pitiful contemptible Creature a Man in Liquor is, 
how far he debaſes his Nature, and ſinks his Credit 
in the Eyes of every ſober ſenſible Man: I would 
convince him of the Crime of Injuſtice, by point- 
ing out to him in ſome Inſtances the Indignation 
expreſſed, and the ſevere Proſecutions carried on 
by the Injured againſt the Injurious. In order to 
teach him the Miſchief of exceſſive Anger, I would 
let him ſee how furious and frantic it often 
makes the enraged Creatures, and how ſoundly they 

NS 24 are 
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are ſometimes beaten by their Fellow-Townſmen, 
for the Effects of their Paſſion. Thus I would 
inſtruct him in the way of Example; but at the M 
ſame time to prevent odious Compariſons of him. ab 
ſelf with others, I would breed him up to a mo. M m 
deſt and ingenuous Senſe of his own Merit, and 

teach him to take more pleaſure in contemplat. 

ing the Beauties than the Blemiſhes of another's 
Character, by diſcovering a Regret in obſerving 

the Failings, but a peculiar Satisfaction in pointing 

out, and dwelling upon, the Excellencies of other, 

A Youth: thus educated will be modeſt in judging WM 
of his own Merit, candid in eſtimating that of MW _ 
others, more forward to commend than to con- 
demn ; and he will cenſure with Mildneſs where 
he cannot praiſe. 

Wr our Youth educated upon ſome ſuch 
Plan, as you Gentlemen, have now recommended, 
I am convinced a great many of thoſe Miſcarriage: 
would be prevented, of which we ſo juſtly com- 
plain. We ſhould then ſee (and who could 
ſee it without high Satisfaction) a ſober, man- 
Iv, virtuous Youth growing up, inſtead of 
that lazy, effeminate diſſolute Race, who do 
ſuch diſhonour to their Country, and bear too 
evident Marks of an idle enervated Education. 

FRou the induſtrious Mechanic to the accom- 
pluhed Megi/irate, from the humbleſt Scrivener 
to the firſt-rate Stateſman, we ſhould ſee every 
Poſt filled up with Men of Probity and Parts. 

Axp were the Ladies educated upon the fame 
Plan, with proper Allowances for the Diſtinctions 
af Character, we ſhould find the Britiſb Fair n 
mu 


much diſtinguiſhed by their Diſcretion, as natural 
Modeſty, and ſurpaſſing the reſt of the World not 
only in Beauty, but in Elegance of Manners, ami- 
able Converſation, and every Female Accompliſh- 
ment, N 
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E UGENTO told us the other Night, that ho Ml ” 
; had been reading a School-Book, from which K 
he thought he had learned more uſeful Know- 5 
ledge, than could be acquired by turning over 
great Volumes of Philoſophy. For, added he, ] 
was wonderfully amuſed, at the ſame time that ] 
was inſtructed, in the deepeſt Maxims of Wiſdom 
and good Conduct. 
W were all curious to know what inſtructhe 
Book Eugenio had been reading; when Conſtant 
aſked him, if Homer or Virgil had been his Moral 
Teachers. 
No truly, Conſtant, replied Eugenio, I was con- 
tent to take up with a humbler Teacher than 
any of thoſe poetic Heroes. It was a plain Story- 
Teller of Antiquity, who not daring to riſe ſo high 
as the Wars of Gods and Men, tells us ſtrange 
Tales of the Adventures of Birds and Beaſts, and 
delivers Oracles from the Oaks and Trees, You 
may pcrceive I mean AÆſop, that renowned Lia 
and Fable-wrizht of ancient Times; who, they fay, 
earned a Livelihood, and got into the Favour cf 
the Great, by making and retailing his Fables 
This, Conſtant, was my Moral Inſtructor, and! 
was peruſing him in his Mother-Tongue, in plai 
Greek; in which I think he tells his Tales will 
more Sprightlineſs and ingenious Turns, than any 
of his Tranſlators or Commentators have done fo 
him in their new-faſhion'd Compoſitions, 


Was 
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Was then the polite Eugenio, ſaid Conſtant, 
content to be entertained with ſuch a homely 
Teller of Tales? I thought ſome faſhionable 
modern Romance, the Travels of Cyrus, or a 


Marianne, or ſome other celebrated Novel would 


have better ſuited one of ſo refined a Taſte. But 
perceive 

You may perceive, Sir, if you will ſaid Eu- 
genio, interrupting him, that you judge a little 
haſtily—— that the polite Eugenio has not quite ſo 
modern a Taſte as you fancied, nor is ſo over-run 
with the Love of French Tinſel, but he can like- 
wiſe admire ſome of the rough Ore of Antiquity. 
Know then, my grave Friend, that the ſame po- 
ite Eugenio, whoſe Taſte you ſo highly value, 
can not only reliſh what is Greek and Roman, but 
prefers an Ancient Story-Teller, or Mythologiſt, to 
all your Modern Novelliſts ; and thinks that they 
convey better Senſe and profounder Inſtruction 
than even the moſt elaborate Syſtems; and, I am 
ſure, in a much more engaging and agreeable 
Manner. 

Here Philander perceiving that the Diſcourſe 
was like to grow - perſonal, interpoſed between 
the two Antagoniſts, and ſaid, Without enquiring, 
Gentlemen, into your reſpective Taſtes, I have 
often wondered, © How, or by what ſtrange Dif. 
* ference of Genius and Taſte, or by what different 
* Diſpoſition of Things it has happened, that 
© the Ancients and Moderns have uſed ſuch diffe- 
rent Ways of Inſtruction ; that the one delighted 
* ſo much in Fable, Allegory and Mimicry ; and 
the others haye ſa much employed the way of 
Syſtem, 
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* Syſtem, Precept and methodical Inſtruction” 
Did the Ancients underſtand Human Nature het. 
ter than the Moderns? Or were their Scholar 
more ignorant and ſtupid, that they. found it ne. 
ceſſary to uſe thoſe Baits of Tales and Fables tg 
catch as well as to inſtruct the rude Multitudes} 
Or were there better Poets then, and more artfy] 
Liars than now? Or is our Genius ſo improve 
in theſe later Times, that we love Truth, pur ,, 
Truth, and admit it more eaſily in its naked Sim. # 2 
plicity, than the Ancients did, when it wx 
cloathed with all the Ornaments and Graces of 
Fiction? I have ſcarce yet been able thoroughly MW... 
to ſatisfy myſelf to which of theſe, or to what 
other Cauſes, we are to aſcribe this Difference aur 
Taſte and Practice. Nat 

I THINK, faid Canſfant, we ſhould firſt be ſur c, 
of the Truth of the Fat. If the Ancient ey 
abounded in Fable and Fiction, methinks we ſu- * 
perabound. Every Age brings forth ſome neu th 
Species of it. Books of Chivalry were once in ,.... 
the higheſt Vogue, and wonderful Feats of mu- 
tial Proweſs, as Giant-killing and Monſter-tamim i Kt! 


were formerly the Way of making love. To, . 
them ſucceeded Arcadian Scenes, and Repreſen-WE hort: 
tations of a more indolent and ſighing kind dg us 
Love. Theſe have, at length, improved into al der 
the Warmth and Wildneſs of modern Gallantq): I geg 
Polite Romance and Novel are now the darling "= 
Entertainments of the Age. Nothing will go 10 
down, if it be not ſeaſon'd with a Tale: So tha 3 
I believe, for one Fiction among the Ancients, w „ 


have a thouſand among us Moderns. Our polite 
Neigh 
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Neighbours have led us the way; and if Britiſh 
Brains are not ſo prolific of Romances, we ſwarm 
with Tranſlations, which are no ſooner caſt off 
than ſwallowed, without any Diſguſt at our man- 
ner of dreſſing them. 

I SHALL readily confeſs, replied Philander, that 
modern Times have not been barren of romantic 
Fiction; but then it is generally pure Fiction, 
without either Truth or Reſemblance to it. If the 
Ancients told Lies, they were probable Lies, found- 
ed on Nature, and copied from it. I do not re- 
member to have read of any Romances in the 
ancient Times of Greece or Rome, or of any of 
thoſe tender and gallant Scenes which are the 
main Hinges upon which our romantic Viſions 
turn, Theſe illuſtrious Productions ſoar beyond 
Nature, or they give us Nature inverted, or elſe 
ſo over-charged, that we cannot diſtinguiſh her. 
Nor can I have the Charity to believe that they 
are calculated to inſtruct, or make us better; they 


vate the Mind. Whereas ancient Fable and Alle- 
gory are evidently framed to teach us Wiſdom, to 
ſet human Life to view, to paint the Paſſions and 
their Effects, to recommend Virtue, and make Vice 
horrible. Every thing, both in Verſe and Proſe, 
was informed and full of Life. Their Dialogues 
were Pictures of ordinary Converſation, and re- 
lected Images of Men and Manners. Now, muſt 
we not often pore upon Commentaries, dig in 


Syſtems, and ſweat thro' many a dull Eſſay or 


formal Treatiſe, without Life and Spirit, before 


we can pick up any Knowledge at all? 


rather ſerve to enflame a wanton Fancy, and ener- 


* 
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I svppose, ſaid Hiero, this muſt be owing tg 
the different Taſte and Manners of the Time 
We do not love the Enigmatic Way of being in. 
ſtructed by Fable and Allegory, where you muf 
dive for a Meaning yourſelf, and after all your 
Pains cannot be ſure of the true one. We cannot 
bear to labour thro' a long Converſation, where 
the Arguments are ſifted on both fides, and hang 
in a kind of Equilibrium between the contending 
Parties, and where you muſt lean ſometimes to 
one fide, and then to another, without knowing 
perhaps where to fix. Truth muſt be caſt out 
like a Heap of Pearls before us, where we 
may chuſe and gather at pleaſure. We love to 
come immediately to the Point, and cannot bear 
to fluctuate with reſpect to our Opinions. Beſides, 
as has often been obſerved, we cannot think of 
ſeeing our own Faces and Manners truly repre- 
ſented, and therefore either Recourſe muſt be had 
to falſe Perſonages and feigned Manners, as in ou: 
Romances and Novels; or elſe we muſt be taught 
in the formal didactic Way. Our ordinary Con- 
verſations would perhaps furniſh out but forr 
Entertainment for a ſtudious Hour, if copied out 
in Black and White. The Tranſcripts muſt eithe 
be ſtuffed with unmeaning Compliment, or as ur- 
meaning Gallantry, or Party Politics, or low R. 
baldry and Scandal; or if they are not, they mul 
appear unnatural. All Imitation therefore, of ths 
kind, is cut off. And as to Fable and Allegory, 
I fancy we think it is uſing us too much like Chi 
dren, to teach us in that way. We love to be in- 
ſtructed in the more manly Method of Propel: 


tions 
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tions, Axioms, Proofs and Demonſtration. A 
Heap of Arguments or Corollaries pleaſes our ſcien- 
tile Taſte better than a well- woven Tale, or an 
high-wrought Allegory. Different Ages have dif- 
ferent Taſtes. It ſeems the Grecian Taſte was ſet 
to Fiction and Stories; their Poets and Inſtructors 
complied with the prevailing Goũt, and therefore 
bounded in Fiction. Hence they were over-run 
with it ; their Prieſts ſpoke in dark Sayings ; their 
Poets were Mythologiſts, or Tellers of Tales; and 
their Philoſophers wrapped up their profoundeſt 
Dogma's in Allegory : and this I imagine is a true 
Account of Philander's Phænomenon. 

toll PerHaes, ſaid Sophron, Hiero may have ac- 
ear I counted for it, how it comes that we Moderns 
es, WM have ſo little Diſpoſition towards the imitating 
of Way of Writing; but I much queſtion whether 
re- WW he has hit upon the true Cauſe of the Prevalence 
nad of the fabulous and fictitious Way among the An- 
out I cients. Men do now-a-days delight in Fiction as 
ght I formerly; the Love of Fable and Romance we ſee 
on. till prevails, though it has taken another Turn. 
I ſhould therefore rather aſcribe it to ſome Diffe- 
out Wrence in the Circumſtances of ancient Times, that 
ther Fiction was then ſuch a reigning Mode of In- 
ſtruction. Iam apt to believe, that it ſprang from 
Neceſſity, which has been the Mother of many 
ſeful Inventions, When Men were ſcattered 
upon the Face of the Earth, and lived in a 


ory, vid uncultivated State, Orpheus, Linus, Theſeus, 
end thoſe other Men-tamers, found it abſolutely 
in. ¶ Heceſſary to uſe every Stratagem to ſoften and ci- 
poli- WWilize thoſe rude Savages. When they could 


make 
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make themſelves to be underſtood, Inſtruction 
was among the firſt Things requiſite to diſtinguiſh 
them from their Fellow-Animals, their Compa- 
nions in the Woods and Cayes. And how was 
this to be done? Not ſure by dry Leſſons about 
the Origin of Things, the Birth of Men, the Na- 
ture of Society, the Neceſſity of Union, and the 
various Forms of Polity. Their yet untaught 
Minds were incapable of ſuch ſublime Ideas; 
therefore the Founders of Cities employed the 
Powers of Muſic to gain the Attention of the 
gaping Crouds, and then told them ſome marvel- 
lous Tale of the Reign of Saturn, the Golden Age, 
the Battles of the Gods, the Terrors of Tartarus, 
the Joys of Ely/fium, the Story of Prometheus; and 
Pandora's Box, the Chaſtiſements of the Furies: 
By theſe and the like Tales they ſtole into the 
Hearts of the honeſt gazing Savages, impreſſed 
them with a Reverence of inviſible Powers, ſhew'd 
the happy Effects of Juſtice and Laws, and awed 
them with the Dread of Puniſhment ; ſo that thoſe 
well-contrived [MuPa:] Fables, were not only Vehi- 
cles of Knowledge and moral Inſtruction, but ad- 
mirable Engines to break and govern the fierce 
Paſſions of a ſavage and tumultuous Populace. 
Truth, unadorned, would ſcarce have had Charms 
to engage the Attention, or win the Hearts of ig- 
norant and uncivilized Men ; and therefore it was 
neceſſary to clothe it with Fiction, and many ſen- 
fible or ſurpriſing Circumſtances, to procure At- 
tention, and leave a deep Impreſſion in their Minds. 
The favourable Reception thoſe Tales met with, 


encouraged other Lawgivers and Politicians to fol- 
I | | low 


r . 


low the Example, and make farther Improvements 
in the way of Fable. What was at firſt an Af- 
fair of Neceſſity, became afterwards Matter of 
refined Policy on the one hand, and curious En- 
tertainment on the other. It was found the moſt 


agreeable as well as uſeful Method of conveying 


Truth into the Mind. Hence the Poets adopted 
Fiction, and employed the whole Machinery of 
Fable, at once to inſtruct and entertain. Heſiod 
ſpun out his beautiful Theogony, or the Birth of 
the Gods, and cloathed his Pandora, who repre- 
ſented poliſhed Life, with every Grace of Heaven 
and Earth. Homer ſung the Wrath of Peleus's Son, 

and the Wanderings of the ſage Ulyſſes, Philo- 
ſophers likewiſe ſeized the poctic Phantoms, gave 
a Body to their abſtracted Notions, and perſonated 
the Paſſions and Sentiments of the Soul. Beſides, 
they found Fiction uſeful in many other reſpects. 
For either they fear'd it wou'd be dangerous to 
vent ſome of their Speculations, eſpecially of 
the Theological kind, among a ſuperſtitious People, 
who would have been forward enough to arraign 
the Authors as impious: Or they wanted to give 


an auguſt and venerable Air to their profounder 


Diſcoveries, and therefore covered them with the 
Veil of Allegory; which, while it hid them from 
vulgar Eyes, gave employment to the more inge- 
nious part of Mankind to find out the concealed 
Meaning. The Practice was originally Egyptian; 
but, being refined by Grecian Wits, was admi- 
rably adapted to conceal and convey the ſublimeſt- 
Philoſophy. But thoſe anly who had diſcerning 
Eyes could ſee and underſtand. For theſe or ſome 
Aa ſuch 
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ſuch Reaſons, I fancy, were Fable and Allegory 
ſo much uſed among the Ancients. Now-a-days 
things ſtand upon a different footing. Men live 
in Societies which have been long ſince formed, 
poliſhed by Laws and inſtructed in Arts ; nor is 
there fo much Neceſſity at preſent, to uſe thoſe 
foothing Engines, that were applied to Mankind 
in the Infancy of Communities, and while they 
were yet in their rude primeval State. 

Tur deepeſt Diſcoveries in Philoſophy are now II 5* 
no longer confined within the Walls of a Sacred 
College, or preſerved as Arcana by wary Philo- 
ſophers, only to be revealed to their Scholars th 
the Initiates, or the wiſer Few; they are open to 


every body, being expoſed in broad Day-light. — 
Nor do Men, in our days, run ſuch riſques in 0 


retailing a favourite Notion. They may defend, 
refute, comment, dictate, or ſcepticize on any 
thing with all the raſh Dexterity of Wit. The 
People are a harmleſs Race, and the Divines dif- 
daining the Uſe of carnal Weapons, have recourſe 
only to their Pen, and to rational and perſuaſive 
Argument. So that the ancient diſguiſed Man- 
ner of Fable and Allegory is now neither neceſ- 
ſary nor much in vogue. The direct and formal 
Method of Inſtruction has taken place of the other, 
and we can purchaſe, at an eaſy rate, large Bo- 
dies of Divinity, Philoſophy or Politics, 

I WovurD, ſubjoined Philander, add a few words 
to what Sophron has ingeniouſly ſuggeſted on this cu- 
rious Subject. I think the Hiſtory of Learning will 
clear up any remaining Difficulty. You know 
Gentlemen, that even among the Ancients, this 

Method 
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Method prevailed chiefly in the earlier Ages; be- 
fore the Sciences were ſeparated, or Men had nar- 
rowly inſpected the Procedure of the human Un- 
derſtanding, and the Means of inveſtigating Truth. 

In thoſe days, if J may ſay fo, Men rather felt 
than thought. Paſſion and the ſeveral internal 
' Senſes were the great Springs of Action. Rude 
as at that time they were, unaccuſtomed to re- 
gulate their Conduct by Maxims reſulting from 
deep Reflection, and unacquainted with the va- 
rious Analogies of Natural and Moral Things, 
they were ſtruck with a fond Enthuſiaſm, a Mix- 
ture of Wonder and Self-Applauſe, on the Per- 
ception of ſuch Analogies, and carried headlong 
by all the Powers of the Soul, to fulfil the Pre- 
cepts which they pointed out. But ſince Societies 
became numerous and knowing, as Sophron ob- 
ſerved, Life took a cooler Turn, private Men de- 
pended more on their own Dexterity for the Ac- 
quiſition of Riches and Honours; the Paſſions were 
covered; the Mind grew acute by conſtant Ex- 
© Werciſe; the Search of Truth, both in Action and 
Speculation, aſſumed a ſober Appearance, and 
\ Philoſophers looked on the Colourings and Heat 
of Fancy, in the ſame Light as a grave Man of 
' {Buſineſs regards the Beauty of a blooming young 
„ WGirl. The long Night of Gothic and Monkiſ 
Barbariſm not only laid waſte the Monuments, 
but ſpoiled the very Taſte for ancient Imagery and 
„ Wfition. The ſubtle, diſtinguiſhing, diſputatious 


15 nvolved every thing in myſterious unmeaning 
A a 2 Teums 


Genius of the School-Philoſophy ſucceeded, and 
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Terms of Art, or in ſuch metaphy/ical Subtleties as 
were too {lender for the hold of vulgar Under. 
ſtandings. Next came pouring in the learned and 
Joquacious Controverſies among Phzlologi/ts and 
. Grammariens, about the Writings of the Ancients; 
Controverſies concerning Words rather than 
Things, and the Letter more than the Spirit of 
thoſe noble Writers. Theſe ufhered in the pole- 
mical Divinity which aroſe at the Reforma- 
tion, and which being blended with political 
Intereſts, ſet the one half of the World a- 
gainſt the other, and gave birth to infinite Vo- 
lumes, which feldom convinced any but the 
Writers and their own Party, and were ſcarce 
read by any body elſe. Add te all, the formal 
Syſtematic Way of teaching all Sciences and Arts, 
even thoſe which have moſt of Rapture and En- 
thuſtaſm, which prevailed at that time in Schools 
and Umverſities; and I imagine the Death of Fable, 
and of thoſe other Ways of Writing, that depend 
moſtly on Feeling and Imagination, will appear 
a very natural one. For Diſtinction, Syſtem and 
cool Enquiry, are mortat Enemies to Mythology, 
and Poetic Tranſport. And fince the former 
have ſo much prevailed in modern times, that we 
have been almoſt entirely habituated to them, 
there is perhaps leſs Neceſſity now to open the 
old Vein, and addreſs to our Underſtandings in that 
fanciful and diſguiſed! manner. 

IDovsT much, faid Simplicius, the Method c 
Fiction is not ſo neceſſary now, as in ancient Times 


Men are ſtill Men, and | tough formed into regule 
well 
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well improved Societies, the Generality of them are 
ſtill ſo ignorant and uncultivated, as to ſtand in 
need of every Device to render Inſtruction pa- 
latable to them. Syſtem indeed, and regular Me- 
thodical Treatiſes, like Aaron's Rod which ſwal- 
lowed the Magicians', and fairly baffled their ma- 
gical Spells and myſtic Incantations, may ſeem to 
have had an Effect equally fatal to the ancient 
Way of Inſtruction. But that we are ſtill not a 

little averſe to the grave and formal Method of 
Inſtruction, I think the eaſy Purchaſe of thoſe 
bulky Bodies Sophron mentioned, is a palpable 
Proof, And what confirms me in this Opinion, 
is, ſeeing how the Generality run after every thing 
that wears the Face of Story, or fabulous Enter- 
tainment, Men uſually take more. pains to feed 
their Imaginations than to inform their Judge- 
ments, In this reſpect I believe they are only 
older Children. They love to be ſurprized and 
held in ſuſpenſe. Nothing is more agreeable to 
them than to follow the Poet, or Moral Painter, 
through a long Series of Events, which open ever 
and anon ſome new and aſtoniſhing Scene to 
their View, Whereas they are very apt to ſleep 
over a long and dry Diſcourſe or Speculation. 

Either we are diſpleaſed with thoſe Airs of Wiſ- 
dom and Superiority which the Teacher aſſumes, 
or we think ourſelves too wiſe to be dictated to. 
Therefore it has been obſerved that the moſt art- 
ful Maſters of Advice have always proceeded 
with great Caution in this Affair. Knowing how 
delicate and ſqueamiſh their Scholars were, they 
took care to appear themſelves as little as poſſible; 


Aa 3 they 
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they made no immediate or direct Application to 
their Minds, and in all appearance ſeemed only 1 
to amuſe them with a Tale; while, at bottom, þ 
they meant moſt ſeriouſly to inſtruct and adviſe, © , 
They rather hinted their Failings thanup braided o 
them with them, and their greateſt Art was em- f 
ployed to conceal Art. Beſides, we love to be v 
. our own Maſters, and make the Purchaſe for I P 
ourſelves. What coſts us nothing we are apt to jn 
undervalue, and it is as ſoon forgot as known; th 
but what we diſcover ourſelves we are pleaſed C| 
with, as the Fruit of our own Induſtry. We are | 6 
fond to apply Circumſtances and Characters, and FI no 
trace Compariſons between the fancied Object II an- 
and the Imagery, to find out the Meaning and gin 
Moral of the Tale, and then applaud our ſelves I M. 
for the Diſcovery, I might add, that abſtract I fel 
Thinking, or dry Speculation, oppreſſes and tires ¶ the 
the Mind, and is apt, likewiſe, ſometimes to lead Re- 
it into viſionary Scenes remote from human Life; ¶ Ho. 
whereas gay Images and pleaſant Pictures of Paſ- ma) 
ſions and the various Incidents of, Life, ſuch as thei 


Fables and Allegories AR relax and rage 
nouriſh the Mind, and bring it down from its ther 
ſublime Flights to Life and Action. Therefore put 
J cannot help thinking, that Fable of every kind, ¶ and 
whether of the purely allegorical, hiſtorical or mu- I tradi 
ral, may be very uſefully employed, not only to d 
eonvey Truth into the Mind, but to moderate and by 1 
humanize the Paſſions. And as no kind of Wri fright 
ting bids fairer to be read, ſo none will produci Effec 


nobler or more laſting Effects, if it be well exe Pren⸗ 


cuted. low W 
| 
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I Am afraid, ſubjoined Conſtant, that it ſounds 
ſomething like a Nada to affirm, as Simplicius 
has done, that Truth and Fiction are ſo nearly 
allied, that the one may be made a Vehicle to the 

| other. Fiction is a Repreſentation of ſomething 
that does not exiſt. It raiſes Specters and mere 
LViſions of Fancy; and then, by a ſtrange kind of 
r Deception, perſuades us that they are Realities, and 
2 I intereſts us in them as if they were ſo. Now 
» & though grown Men may be diverted with ſuch 
d chimæra's without danger, becauſe they are ſen- 
© I fible of the Train that is laid for them, yet may 
d not the Practice of entertaining Children with Tales 
and Fables, operate too ſtrongly upon their Ima- 
d ginations, which are very warm and luxuriant? 
© May it not give them a Habit of telling Lies them- 
Ct I} ſelves, or elſe ſo confound their Judgements, that 
es they ſhall ſcarce be able to diſtinguiſh between 
ad Reality and Fiction? Will not this diminiſh the 
e; | Horror of a Lie, where they fancy a good End 
af- may be anſwered by it, as deceiving others for 
©} their Profit, or procuring an immediate Advan- 
nd tage to themſelves? But this is not all, I doubt 
ts there is a Tendency in thoſe Fictions which are 
put in Children's hands, to vitiate their Taſte, 
and corrupt the Heart. The Family-Tales or 
traditional Fables of Witches, Apparitions, Fairies 
and Hobgoblins, which often are imprudently told 
Aby Nurſes, and ſometimes even by Parents, to 
frighten or entertain Children, can have no other 
Effect than to fill their Minds with the wildeſt 
Frenzies, with hurtful Fears, and frequently with 
low Superſtition, What Notions of Life, what 
Aa 4 Taſte 
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Taſte for Nature, can ſuch monſtrous Fictions as 
the Adventures of Valentine and Orſon, the Seven 
Champions of Chriſtendom, or ſome of the Eaſtern 
Reveries or Tales: I fay, what Taſte can they pro- 
duce but what is falſe and prodigiouſly abſurd? 
The Mind, which delights in ſuch unnatural and 
extravagant Tales, will hardly be brought to re- 
liſh ſober Truth and plain Hiſtory, The ſickly 
and lame Compoſitions of your French and Spaniſh 

Novel-Writers, have ſtill, if poſſible, a worſe Ef. 
fect. They inſpire quite falſe Notions of Honour 
and Courage, diſſolve the Mind, eſpecially of one of 
an amorous Turn, into a filly whining fort of Love; 
and in the room of the nobleſt Paſſions, and an 
uſcful Activity for the Public, they ſubſtitute a 
fantaſtic and effeminate thing, which they miſname 
Gallantry. Every ſocial and manly Affection is 
ſtarved to feed this; the Hero is daily dying at the 
Feet of his Miſtreſs, and is conſiderable, not by 
his Virtuc, or uſeful Services to his Country, but 
according to the Figure he makes in her Eyes, or 
the Riſques he runs in fighting for her, againſt all 
real or imaginary Rivals, Therefore I ſhould 
think it more ſafe to keep all forts of Fictions 
out of the hands of Youth, than by expoſing 
them to ſuch Books, to endanger their Taſte of 
Life and Morals, and giye them a viſionary ro- 
mantic Turn, 

I ApmiT, ſaid Philander, that the Bulk of 
modern Fictions is of a wretched Taſte, and very 
extravagant. But is it therefore reaſonable to con- 
demn them all by the Lump? Yes, ſays Conſtant , 


Fiction is dangerous, and may lead Youth into a 
Love 
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Love of Error and Diſguiſe. —A rare Diſcovery 
indeed! Children will, without queſtion, be per- 
ſuaded that Aſep's Beaſts and Trees ſpeak, and 


hold real Conferences together. The Prophets, to 
be ſure, were great Impoſtors, when they con- 


trived Tales to reclaim ſtraying Saints, and cor- 
rect a ſtubborn People; and if we follow their Ex- 


ample, without a heavenly Commiſſion authoriz- 


ing us, who knows into what Labyrinths of Error 
we may lead others? Nay even our Saviour's Pa- 
rables are very dangerous things, no doubt, and 
may lead good Chriſtians into terrible Miſtakes. 
As for Homer, he muſt have been an arch tho- 


rough-pac'd Liar, who told ſuch monſtrous Sto- 


ries of Circe's Cup, and the woful Changes that 
followed her fell Incantations. And his ſweet- 
tongued Imitator, in modern times, who narrated 
in ſuch a maſterly Style, the Wanderings of 


Ulyſſes's Son, is, paſt all doubt, an arrant heretical 


Story-teller, If Children are once taught to 
liſten to ſuch mere Fictions, or parabolic Stories, 
they muſt, with ſuch a Stock of Credulity as 
they have naturally, improve wonderfully in their 
Taſte of the marwellbus, and in a Habit of Lying. 
But was Conſtant really ſerious when he deſcribed 
the Dangers of Fiction, and uttered his Avaunts 

the fatal Charms of Deception? Did he 
forget that Fiction, genuine unadulterated Fiction, 
is the Voice and Image of Nature, that it has 
Truth for its Archetype, and is indeed only ſo far 
yaluable, as it repreſents it truly? It borrows in- 
deed imaginary Perſons and Things, and often - 
combines them at pleaſure but they are ſuch as 


are 


Fd 
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are either poſſible, and generally probable, or 
which, being once ſuppoſed, have certain Quali- 
ties or Natures peculiar to them. . And all theſe 
imaginary Beings or Specters, as Conſtant was 


pleaſed to call them, talk and act in perfect Con- 


formity to their Real or Suppoſititious Natures. The 
Paſſions are painted ſo as to expreſs the very Dic- 
tates of the Heart, and the whole Fable, Parable 
Story, is wove into that Texture, which the 
particular Combination of Circumſtances would 
have framed in the given Inſtance. The Gods of 
Homer are allowed, by us Chriſtians, to be ficti- 
tious Beings ; yet Jove acts with that awful State 
and ſuperiour Majeſty, which we would aſcribe 
to the Father of them, were he really exiſting, 
upon Homer's Plan. Juno behaves with that im- 
perial Dignity which becomes the Queen of the 
Gods. Pallas ſuſtains her Character of conſum- 


mate Wiſdom with a Propriety which delights us. 


And Venus diſplays her Charms and amiable Ca- 


price with a Gracefulneſs becoming the Goddeſs 
of Love. The Caſe is the ſame with the Heroes. 


Achilles boils with all the Rage and Raſhneſs which 
we expect from the boiſterous and impetuous 
Youth. In Agamemnon we find that ſullen Ma- 


jeſty and Statelineſs, which is natural to the King 


and Generaliſſimo of a numerous Army. The 
Allays are all finely marked, and the Perſons diſ- 
cover thoſe exact Features of Paſſion, of Pride, Re- 
ſentment and Bravery, which befit their reſpec- 
tive Characters: I mean, that the Paſſions ſpeak and 
act, not as they appear in this or the other. parti- 
cular — which we know, but as they 

ought 
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ought to do, and as their Nature would prompt 
them in the Caſe ſuppoſed, Therefore the Maſters 
of Fiction never leave us at a loſs how to diſ- 
tinguiſh between Truth and Falſhood. Their 
Draughts aſcertain preciſely the Boundaries of 
Nature; and when they lie, they do it with ſuch 
Art and Diſcretion, that we run no riſque of 
taking Appearances for Realities. Such juſt De- 


lineations of Nature are the beſt Preſervatives 


againſt Deceit and Impoſition ; and thus Fable, 
by a ſurprizing Aptitude to hold out Men and 
Manners to view, becomes the beſt Inſtructor to 
guide us to Truth. Therefore 1 ſee no reaſon 
why Conſtant ſhould expreſs fo great a Dread of 
employing Fiction in the Education of Youth, 
ſince juſt Fable will be one of the beſt Guards to 
arm us againſt wild Romance, 


"4 


Tuna Fables, faid Hiero, have been of un- | 


controverted Uſe, from the earlieſt Ages, is, I 


think, pretty evident; and that the Parabolical or 


Allegorical Way of inſtructing Mankind is vindi- 
cated by good Authority, Ph:lander has fairly 
ſhown. What elſe were our Saviour's Parables, but 
ſhort and ſignificant Stories, taken from ſome com- 
mon familiar Accident or Circumſtance in Life, or 
any obyious Appearance in Nature, by which he 
ſhadowed forth to the People a faint yet ſenſible 
Idea of his heavenly Doctrines and Precepts? This 
Divine Teacher was well aware, that even the fa- 
vourite Nation were, like others, ſlow of Under- 
ſtanding, unattentive, groſs and earthly in their 
Conceptions; therefore he did not ſpin out a 
Thread of cloſe- connected Reaſoning, nor enter- 

"+ Þ . tain 
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tain his Hearers with ſublime and curious Specu. 
lations drawn from the Depths of Divinity or 
Morals; he did not object, confute and wrangle, 
like the Diſputants of the Age, but talked to them 


of Things they daily ſaw and heard, and were 


converſant about, By thoſe ſimple, but moving 
Stories of the prodigal Son, the Publican and Siz- 


Phe 715*E , the Marriage-Feaſt, the Sower, the Houſe- 


bolder and the like, which were all natural Pic- 
tures of common and generally low Life, he taught 
the ſerious and well-diſpoſed, the Doctrines of his 
Kingdom, caught the Attention of the liſtleſs Mul- 
titudes, and, at the ſame time, eluded the mali. 
cious Deions of his Enemies, 

Tnx Effect was proportioned to the Cantrivance, 
Immenſe Crouds flocked after him, to hear him 
preach. They hung with Wonder and Attention 
upon his Lips, while they felt their various Paſſions 

of Joy, Sorrow, Pity, and the moſt tender Senti- 
ments of Humanity, moved by his inntereſting Para- 
bles. How, for inſtance, would they be melted with 
the affectionate Tenderneſs of the indulgent Fa- 
ther, when he went out to meet his Prodigal 
Son, —with his Kind Welcome—his fond Em- 
braces—his generous Forgiven eſs! What a delight- 
ful Idea muſt it raiſe, in the Minds of his Hearers, 
of the Clemency and overflowing Sympathy of 
the Father of the World, which it was intended 
to raiſe! What Indignation muſt they feel towards 
the unjuſt Servant, who, being forgiven by his 
- Maſter the immenſe Debt he owed him, proved 
ſo cruel an Exactor of the ſmall Debt due to him 


by his Fellow-Servant ! What fine Leſſons might 


they | 
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they not learn from that beautiful Contraſt of 
Pride and Humility in the Story of the Publican 


and Well might his Hearers ſay, Ne- ur 


« ver Man ſpake like this Man,” Nor are we 
ſurprized to hear that they wondered who this 
ſtrange Speaker was, whoſe Words ſtole fo ſweetly 
into their Hearts, and ſoothed or alarmed them 
at pleaſure, | 
I Hoes, Gentlemen, I need make no Apo- 
logy for having infiſted on that Divine Art by 
which the Saviour of the World enlightened the 
Underſtandings, and won the Hearts of a rude 
and ignorant People. In this, as in many other 


Reſpects, I think him not only comparable but 


exceedingly ſuperiour to thoſe Lawgivers, who 


went before him, and were the Founders of Cities 


and Kingdoms, whoſe Sagacity and Addreſs 
Sophron has ſo juſtly celebrated. Their Laws only 
reached to the outward Carriage, and reftraining 
open Acts of Fraud and Injuſtice, or forming 
Men quiet and peaceable Members of decaying 
States and Kingdoms; the Laws of our heavenly 
Lawgiver are directed to the Hearts and Conſci- 
ences of Men, introduce not only a peaceable, 
but a God-like Temper, and make Men not 
merely good Members of Society on Earth, but 
of an eternal Kingdom of Righteouſneſs, in a 
more ſublime and perfect Life. The whole of 
his Inſtitution was admirably adapted to promote 


this End, and the ſame Reaſons which induced 


him to uſe the way of Parable, Similes, and Al- 
legory to convey Inſtructions into the Minds of 
his Hearers, will be always ſtanding Arguments 
to all ſucceeding Inſtructors and profeſt Teachers 

of 
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of Wiſdom, as near as they can, to copy after ſo 
bright an Example For this Method was invented 
to ſuit the Weakneſs of Human Nature. Truth 
is an amiable and delightful Obje& to the Eye of 
the Mind, but is not eaſily apprehended by the 
Bulk of Mankind; eſpecially if it be remote from 
common Obſervation, or abſtracted from ſenſible 
Experience. It requires ſtrict Attention as well 
as an acute Perception to take it up in its pure in- 
tellectual Appearance, and the Memory muſt be 
tenacious to retain it long in that ſimple Form. 
The Difficulty is greatly increaſed to thoſe who 
are chiefly converſant in ſenſible Things, and 
whoſe Buſineſs draws their Minds abroad into the 
Hurry and Noiſe of Life, which, inſtead of recol- 
lecting, continually diſſipates their Thoughts, 
Tis a hard matter to recover ſuch Minds from 
the ſenſible Circle, in which they are accuſtomed 
togo round, to turn their mental Powers in upon 
themſelves, and give them a juſt Idea of Objects 
purely intellectual. To aid their Conceptions 
therefore, as well as to fix their Attention, Truths 
they are unacquainted with muſt be explained to 
them, and pictured as it were to their Fancies, 
by thoſe they know; and what is Senſibie muſt, 


by ſome Similitude or Analogy, repreſent what is 


Intellectual. The Idea muſt be cloathed in a 
bodily Form, to make it viſible and palpable to 
the groſs Underſtanding. Hence the whole Train 


of Metaphor, Alluſion, Compariſon and Imagery, 


is employed to embody our Conceptions, and ſerve 


as a Medium of Conveyance, or a peculiar kind 
of Language, to make others acquainted with our 
| Meaning. 


* 
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Meaning. To how many things, for inſtance, 


does our Saviour compare the Kingdom of Heaven, 


that Kingdom of Righteouſneſs and Love which 
he came to eſtabliſh in the World, to give a ſen- 
ſible Image of it to his Hearers? Sometimes he 
likens it to a Grain of Muſtard-Seed, to denote it's 
Growth and Propagation from ſmall Beginnings; 
at other times to Lightning, to point out the Quick- 
neſs and Rapidity of it's Progreſs; now to ten Vir- 
gins, to ſhew the different Character and Quali- 
ties of it's Subjects; anon to a Feaſt, to repreſent 
the Communion and Harmony of it's Members. 
How many Alluſions does he uſe to the common 


Affairs of Life, to plowing, ſowing, planting, 


reaping, ſtoring, building; in order to paint to 
their Apprehenſions thoſe ſublime Doctrines he 
wanted to teach, and thoſe holy Precepts he came 
to enforce? I chuſe theſe Inſtances, Gentlemen, 
to explain my Meaning, and to ſhew the Neceflity 
of material Ornament and Colouring, to envelop 
Truth, and make it ſtart out as it were, and ſwell 
to the Sight. | 

I Have but one Step more to advance, and 
with it I ſhall finiſh the Trial of your Patience. 
As one Metaphor or Alluſion is uſeful to expreſs 
a ſingle Truth, ſo a continued Train of them is 
equally neceſſary to repreſent a continued Train 


or Chain of Truths. And this is what we call 


an Allegory or a Parable, which is ſo much the 
more neceſſary, as it is more difficult to retain a 


Knot of Truths, (if I may uſe ſuch a Word) 


than a ſingle one. By means of this, the Powers 
of Nature, the Operations, Palſions and Affec- 
| | | tions 
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tions of our Minds, are converted into Perſons, ot 
lving Forms, have Voice and Action aſſigned 
them, and are in a manner materialized. This 
Method may therefore be juſtly termed a particu- 
lar Language, or Vocal Painting, by which Things 
are delineated to us not in Show or Fiction merely, 
but according to their Realities and ſpecific Na- 
tures. I term this a kind of Language, but I 
may add withal, that it has the advantage of what 
we ſtrictly call Language. For, whereas there is 
only an Arbitrary Connection between that and 
the Ideas it is brought to expreſs, there is an ob- 
vious, a Natural Connection and Relation, between 
this kind of Language and the Ideas conveyed by 
it; nay, the Language is evidently built upon that 
Connection or Similitude. For it is in the Ap- 
titude of the Allegory, or the whole Train of the 
Imagery, when put together, to expreſs or deli- 
neate the Objects of our Conception, that the 
Beauty and Propriety of it conſiſts. Thus in 
the beautiful Allegory, or Fable of the Intercourſe 
of Hercules with VIRTURE and PLEASURE, theſe 
Diſpoſitions or Moral Powers are cloathed with an 
external Shape, Features, Mein and Dreſs, exactly 
correſponding to their real Qualities, and accoſt 
the young Hero with thoſe Airs, and in that Style 
which ſuit their reſpective Characters. The Ami- 
ableneſs and Beauty of Virtue, become as it were 
viſible, in the exact Proportion and Comelineſs of 
the Perſon who repreſents her. Her open, ſub- 
lime and ſteady Looks, beſpeak the Grandeur and 
ſedate Firmneſs of virtuous Intentions, and the 


Confidence which accompanies them, 'The _ 
an 
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and vigorous Freſhneſs of her Complexion are Em- 
blems of Temperance and Activity, which are the 
genuine Companions of Virtue. Her majeſtic 
Gait, and graceful Deportment, repreſent that Se- 
renity and Elevation of Mind and Conduct, which 
flow from Integrity, and the Veneration which it 
impreſſes on every Beholder. Shall I add that 
the Candour and Purity of Virtue, in all its Sen- 
timents and Profeſſions, are admirably ſhadowed 
out to us in the Cleanlineſs and artleſs Simpli- 
city of her Dreſs. Her whole Speech is'a Pic- 
ture of her Character, and of the happy Conſe- 
quences of following her Conduct in Life. The 
oppoſite Qualities, the Luxury, the Effeminacy, 
the Cowardice, the Indolence, the Artifice and 
Falſehood of Vice, are exhibited in the Qualities 
of Perſon, Air, Dreſs and Manners, contrary to 
thoſe of Virtue. Now, Gentlemen, give me leave 
to aſk, whether VIX TVE thus enrobed with all 
thoſe Charms and Graces, does not appear more 
amiable and conſpicuous, than if it had been ſaid 
of her in plain Terms, that She is fair, decent, 
« ſedate, bold, active, upright, full of Serenity 
* and Contentment? In the ſame expreſſive and 
ſublime Eaſtern Manner, does the Royal Preacher 
introduce W1sDoM, as a Perſon of an auguſt and 
majeſtic Appearance, —fairer than Rubies; —a- 
dorned with becoming Badges; having Length of 
Days in her right Hand, and in her left, Riches 
and Honours;—and attended by an illuſtrious 
Train, Pleaſure, Security, Fortitude and Peace ; 
—her Path ſtrowed with Light, and leading to 
Reputation and Succeſs, May I not now appeal 
B b to 
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to you, whether this kind of Imagery is not at 
once a more expreſſive and withal a more ſtriking 
and agreeable kind of Language, than that which 
is merely Verbal or Uumetapborical; and conſe- 
quently, whether this Method of inſtructing by 
Fable and Allegory, be not the beſt for inſinu- 
ating Knowledge into the Mind, eſpecially of one 
that is rude and untaught, and adding Force to 
it's Impreſſions; or whether it be founded on 
Falſchood and Deluſion, as Conflant wou'd have 
it, and will only ſerve to miſlead, and put us out 
of conceit with Truth and Nature? But I aſk par- 
don, Gentlemen, for engroſſing more of the Con- 
verſation than fell to my ſhare. 

TI Brrieve, Hier, ſaid Philander, the Com- 
pany will eaſily forgive you for your having enter- 
tained them ſo agreeably; nor ſhall I take upon 
me to diſpute the Principles you have laid down, 
or the Illuſtrations of them which you have given. 
Only I do not think it neceſſary to aſſert, that the 
Method of Inſtruction, which you have delineated 
at large, is founded on the Weakneſs of our Na- 
ture. I would chuſe to ſay, that it is founded on 


the Analogy of Nature itſelf, and is grafted on 


ſuch Principles of our Conſtitution, as if not ſtrictly 
virtuous, are yet admirably adapted to ſerve the 
Purpoſes of Virtue. There is an Analogy, which 
runs through the Whole of Nature, in con- 
ſequence of thoſe general Laws, which the 
all-wiſe Author of it has ſettled for the Pro- 
duction of its numerous and complicated Effects. 
As in Works of Art, or the Compoſitions of 
any Maſter, we can perceive: a certain Simila- 


rity of Genius and Manner, which ſhows that they 
all 
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all proceed from the ſame Hand, how much ſo- 
ever they may differ in kind: 80. amidſt the in- 
finite Diverſity of the Works of God, a certain 
Uniformity or Analogy is obſervable, which diſ- 
covers the Genius, if I may ſay fo, and Spirix 
of the ſovereign Artiſt. The ſame Signatures of 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs appear throughout, and 
point out to us the ſame divine Original, This 
Sentiment the Eaſterns uſed to expreſs by this 
Image That the De:ty had ſtamped the Face of 
Nature with a great Seal, from whoſe Impreſſion 
reſulted all thoſe Analogics and Relations we find 
diffuſed through the Univerſe. There is, eſpe- 
cially, a general Analogy between Natural and 
Moral Things, by which they reſemble, and re- 
flect a mutual Light upon each other. They are. 
Tallies which anſwer, if not exactly and in every 
Point, yet in many Reſpects; ſo that the one 
may be uſed indifferently for the other, and the 
Powers or Properties of the one may ſerve to ex- 
preſs thoſe of the other. Thus, there is a kind 
of Analogy between the Principle of Attractian 
or Gravitation in the natural World, and that of 
Benevolence or ſocial Affection in the moral, 
Their Powers, or Methods of Operation, reſemble, 
in ſeveral Inſtances. Both contribute to the Pre- 
ſervation and Proſperity of their reſpective Syſtems. 
The univerſal Attraction of Bodies decreaſes at 
an immenſe Rate, as the Diſtances increaſe, and 
is incredibly ſtrong at the Point of Contact. In 
like manner the Attraction of Minds is ſtrongeſt 
in the neareſt Relations, and becomes proportion- 
ably ſmall, as theſe Relations are farther removed, 
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till it almoſt dwindles to nothing in the remoteſt, 
Bodies, which attract one another moſt ſtrongly, 
have a certain Limit of Attraction, beyond which 
they repel each other. The Caſe is the ſame with 
Minds; for the greateſt Friendſhips, when dif- 
ſolved, are converted into the moſt violent En- 
mities, After the ſame manner, as the centripetal 
and frojectile Forces balance each other, and re- 
tain the Plancts in their Orbits, is the Mind re- 
tained within it's proper Sphere, by the Joint 
Energy of Benevolence and Self-Love, one of 
which reſpects the Individual, the other the whole 
Society or Syſtem. The Effects of each Power, 
I mean Attraction and Benevolence, are variouſly 
mixed and combined, according to the different 
Directions, mutual Aſpects, and Bearings of thoſe 
Subjects to which they belong. Accordingly 
there is nothing more common, than to expreſs in 
that Language, which is proper to the one, the 
Powers or Effects peculiar to the other. Thus 
we fay that Benevolence unites, binds, connects 
Men and Societies together, juſt as Attraction or 
Coheſion keeps Bodies or their Parts together, 
Therefore it is called the Link or Tie of Friends, I. ; 


Families, Cities, Kingdoms. We are ſaid to in- q 
cline towards or be attracted by particular Per- t 
ſons or Things, and thoſe Motives which draw t] 


or incline us, are called Attractions, Ties, Bonds 
ef Union, When Benevolence is changed into an 
oppoſite Principle, we ſay the Bond is diſſolved, 
there is a Breach, the Parties are diſunited, they 
reſiſt and repel each other. I might produce 


many other Examples, and ſhow an Analogy 
between 


between the Organization and Growth of natural 
Bodies and Plants, and that of Minds. To give 
only a few Inſtances; the ſooner Plants ripen and 
fructify, the ſooner they decay and wither. Hu- 
man Bodies, that ſhoot up too haſtily, ſeldom come 
to great Strength, and decline as ſwiftly, In like 
manner Perſons of a premature over-forward Ge- 
nius ſeldom bear much Fruit, or attain to great 
Strength, but are ſoon in their Declenſion and 
wear off apace. Decay is warded off by re- 
ducing Things to their t Principles. This ap- 
pears in Natural Things, which recover their Vi- 
gour by removing whatever obſtructs thoſe Prin- 
ciples and their free Operation; and in Minds alſo, 
which, when corrupted, are beſt reſtored by for- 
tifying the /anguid, and reſtraining the exceſſive 
Affections. The ſame thing holds in Govern- 
ments; they have their Infancy, their Vigour, and 
Decline as well as Plants or Men; and the Health 
of a State is to be procured by laying aſide ſuch 
Meaſures and Conduct as occaſioned its Sickneſs, 
and by Application of Remedies of a nature dif- 
ferent from or contrary to thoſe which have been 


inſignificantly or hurtfully applied; at the ſame 


time thoroughly weighing and adjuſting every 
thing to the Nature and Genius of the People, 
the peculiar Conſtitution of the Government itſelf, 
and its particular Situation in regard to the Neigh- 
bouring Powers. We perceive likewiſe an Ana- 
logy between the bringing up of Animals and the 
Education of Men. Thus in training both, if we 
follow the Propenſities of Nature, we may carry 
them to great Improvements, but not otherwiſe. 
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If we haſten their Progreſs too faſt, we diminiſh 
their Strength. While they are tender, they may 
be faſhioned almoſt in any manner as we pleaſe ; 
but if they have taken their ply, it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to new- model them. This holds too in 
tranſplanting and training Plants, In conſequence 
of thoſe Analogies, we uſe indiſcriminately the 
Phraſes ſtrictly applicablayonly to one Term of 
the Analogy, for the other which it reſembles; 
thus we talk of the Growth of the Mind, of Rea- 
ſon, and Affection; of the Structure, Proportion, 
Health, Vigour, Sickneſs and Decay of theſe ; we 
ſpeak of forming, training, wounding, and heal- 
ing Minds, and their Powers and Affections. This 
Analogy I take to be the Foundation and Source 
of all Language, without which it muſt be very 
barren and detective, Here I would obſerve, in 
conſequence of the Analogy in Nature I juſt now 
mentioned, that there is a wonderful Diſpoſition 
in our Minds to analegize, if I may ſay ſo. We 
are ſtrangely delighted in applying Moral Powers 
and Affections to \ natural Objects ; and on the con- 
trary, in applying Natural Qualities to Intellectual 
or Moral Principles and Actions. Thus we talk 
of the Affection of the Ivy for the Elm, the Sym- 
pathy between Iron and the Loadſtone, the Friend- 
lineis of a Soil or Climate. We call certain Na- 
turel Scenes gay, others melancholy ; ſome gloomy, 
others awful and majeſtic, becauſe they tend to 
inſpire us with ſuch kinds of Ideas and Paſſions. 
We aſcribe Mildneſs to Taſtes, Paſhon to Sounds, 
and Gentleneſs to Touch. On the other hand, 
we fay of a Temper that it is ſweet or ſour, hard 

of 
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or tender, that the Thoughts are dark or clear, 
a Paſſion ſtrong or weak; the Faculty of diſcern- 
ing we call Taſte; we ay the Mind is in a Storm 
or Calm; we weigh, balance, ſuſpend or impel 
its Operations, which have no Athnity to Matter, 
and ſpeak of quenching, purging and tempering 
our Affections. Becauſe of | ſuch Analogies we ad- 
mire the ſublime Theoddg' "50 of Hefiod, in which 
we find the Powers of , Natural World ani- 
mated with infinite Graces and many of our Mz- 
ral Feelings and Aﬀections, repreſented as diſtinct 
Perſons, whoſe various Relations, Dependencies, 
and mutual Combinations form an harmonious 
Syſtem. 

Tre Fable of Prodicus, and Picture of Cebes, 
are Examples likewiſe, in which the ſeveral Paſ- 
ſions, Virtues and Vices, are repreſented under 
Material Shapes, and Human Lite is formed, as 
it were, into a beautiful natural Landſcape. 

Wurrur this Propenſity in our Nature to 
form or trace Analogies, and the Pleaſure we 
feel in ſo doing, was given us to put us upon ex- 
tending our Knowledge of the Nature, Qualities 
and Relations of Things, or to facilitate the Com- 
munication of our Ideas to each other, or to give 
more Exerciſe, and conſequently more Pleaſure 
to the imaginative Powers, or for what other 
Cauſe it was beſtowed, I ſhall not pretend to de- 
termine; but it is certainly a great Enricher of 
Language, and an obvious Source of the elegant 
Pleaſure we receive from the Deſcriptions of Poetry, 
and the Embelliſhments of fine Writing. We 
are delighted to ſee inanimate Nature breathe, 
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live and move with Paſſion; to behold Thought 
coloured, illuminated, ſhadowed ; Afﬀections per- 
ſonated, embodied, and cloathed with the choiceſt 
Drapery of Nature. Upon this Foundation of 
Analogy then, is the whole Superſtruct ure of Me- 
taphor, Allegory, and no ſmall Part of Fable 
raiſed, 

FaBLE, I take to be a fictitious Account, or a 
connected Tale of the Actions of Perſons, whether 
Real or Imaginary. It is properly of two kinds, 
either Hiſtorical or Allegorical. The former em- 
ploys Men who have or might have exiſted as its 
Subject, and weaves their Actions, and the Events 
which have befallen them, into one continued in- 
tereſting Story. The /ztter perſonates the Powers 
of Nature, or human Paſſions, Virtues and Vices, 
by clothing them with fictitious Perſonages, and 
works them up into a Fable, or a Series of intereſt- 
ing Actions and Events. Of the fir/t Kind is moſt 
ot Homer's Iliad and Odvſſey ; of the laft, the Pic- 
ture of Cebes, Piato's Allegories, Spencer's Fairy 
Tales, Milten's Allegory of Death and Sin. But 
theſe ditterent Kinds may be all blended in the 
tame Work, as we ſee in Homer and Milton. 

HitRo has conſidered the Allegerical Kind; J 
ſhall juſt touch a little upon the Hiſtorical. And 
here let me obicrve, that though the Ground- 
work of the Fable may be true, the Perſons and 
Characters real, and the principal Action ſuch as 
has happened in Fact, the Compolition is never the 
lets called a Fable; becauſe the Poet ſtill contrives 
many Things himſelf, and afcribes many . Senti- 
ments and Actions to his Perſonages, which they 


never 
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never expreſſed nor performed, but which are moſt 


natural to their ſeveral known or ſuppoſed Charac- 


ters. Thus, the War of the Greeks and Trojars 


was a real War, and the Siege of Troy, a real Siege; 


the Perſons of the Heroes were Men who had ex- 
iſted, and a faint Tradition of whoſe Characters 
ſtill remained; but HoMmeR, that Sovereign Mimic, 
from the ſimple Action of the Wrath of Achilles, 
which, for aught we know, was a pure Contriv- 
ance of the Poet, ſpins out that marvellous Series 
of Adventures and Battles, which is wove into a 
Tale the moſt intereſting and inſtructive that re- 
mains on Record in the profane Hiſtory of the 
World. In this wonderful Piece of Fiction or 
Mimicry, we have the juſteſt Draught of human 


Affections and Actions, the Shades of Characters 


marked, together with the various Play and Exor- 
bitancies of Paſſion. Every thing ſaid and done is 
the very Genius and Voice of Nature, aad con- 
vinces us how much better a Teacher juſt Poetry is 
than Hiſtory, which repreſents Nature only by 
halves, as it 1s in this or the other Man, with all 
his little Peculiarities about him. Whereas Poetry 
takes Nature in the groſs, and, from many par- 
ticular Characters, forms a Whole, coherent and 
well-proportioned in all it's Parts, that ſhall be an 


adequate Image of Nature, and fully expreſſive of 


each diſtinct Species of Character or Paſſion. 
Such kind of Fiction therefore is the very Per- 
fection of Truth and Nature; and thoſe general 
Draughts of Men and Manners, which the creative 
Genius of a Homer or a Shakeſpear exhibit in their 
inimitable Fables, are not faint Copies of imperfe& 

Copies, 
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Copies, but genuine and finiſhed Originals. Fables 
are alſo taken in a more limited Senſe, as contain- 
ing Views of particular Actions and Incidents in 
Life, adapted to particular Occaſions; ſuch as, the 
Fables of Æſep and Phædrus, under which a cer- 
tain Moral is couched, or ſome narrow Precepts are 
conveyed, ſuited to thoſe Circumſtances. But an 
Allegory takes an ampler Range, and gives a whole 
Sketch of Life at once, in which it's various For- 
tunes are wrought into a regular Series, rifing out 
of one another, and all terminating in one grand 
and important View. In it we ſee the Origin and 
Lineage of the Paſſions traced ; their Connections. 
Bearings and Effects minutely delineated under fic- 
titious Perſonages and Appearances. A Fable di- 
res our View to a particular Object, like the 
ſingle Proſpe& of a Grove, or Mountain, or River, 
But an Allegory opens 'to us a whole Landſcape, 


ſhews the true Perſpective and Projections of Na- 


ture, according to the Variations of Light and 
Shade, and the different Terminations of the Fi- 
gures. 

How adapted either Method of Fable is to the 
Principles of our Nature, and how ſubſervient to 
the Purpoſes of Virtue and Moral Inſtruction, it 
you are not already tired, I ſhall now briefly en- 
quire One of the firſt and ſtrongeſt Principles to 
which it ſeems to be adapted, is the Senſe we have 
of the Beauty and Dignity, or the Deformity and 
Turpitude of Actions and Characters. Tell a Child 
ever ſo ſimple a Tale, wherein different Actions 
and Characters are painted; you ſhall immediately 


ſee his active Mind buſy in making the proper Se- 
. cretions, 
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cretions, diſtinguiſhing the fair from the baſe, the 

amiable from the odrous. He takes part imme- 
diately with one or other of the Actors, approves or 
cenſures their ſeveral Characters; he is charmed 
with the Generoſity, the Truth, the Bravery or 


Friendſhip of ſome, and deteſts the Treachery, 
Baſeneſs, Cowardice and Cruelty of others. If 


Things are laid fairly before him, no Beauty of 
Perſon, or Glare of Wealth, or Splendor of Fortune 
will bribe his Judgment in favour of Treachery 
or Vice of any kind. He will ſtill hate the illuſ- 
trious Villain, be he ever ſo proſperous and trium- 
phant ; and love the generous Friend, the firm 
Patriot, the Benefactor of Mankind, though ſunk 
in Poverty and Circumſtances of the greateſt Di- 
ſtreſs. The Story-teller, therefore, or Poet, by 
exhibiting Moral Images, or Pictures of Sentiments 


and Manners, excites in the Hearer or Reader ſuch 


Feelings and Affections as are connatural to the 
Mind; that is to fay, by ſuggeſting Subjects of 
Moral Approbation or Cenſure, he calls forth the 
correſpondent Affections of Complacency and Love, 
or of Diſlike and Contempt. We eſteem and love 
the humane and warlike Hector, as much as we 
deſpiſe the ſoft and effeminate Paris. We con- 
demn the boiſterous and paſſionate Hero, while 
we admire the ſage Ulyſſes, or good old Neſtor. 
It is not dry Syſtems of Philoſophy, nor Reaſonings 
about the abſtract Nature and Relations of Things, 
which determine the Mind in it's Choice, and go- 
vern the Conduct. It is the Perceptions of Beau- 
ty, Pleaſure or Good, and whatever, in ſhort, 
conftitutes Taſte, and excites internal Approba- 

tion, 
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tion.—Theſe, I fay, are the Hinges upon which our 
Motions turn, and the whole Plan of Life. There- 
fore, whatever calls forth our Perceptions of moral 
Beauty and Good, by proper Repreſentations, does, 
in effect, improve our Taſte and lead to a right 
Conduct. For from approving and admiring, we 
arc led on to copy what is graceful, gallant, and 
worthy in Life ; and, from diſliking and condemn- 
ing, to ſhun the odious and deformed Part. By 
having theſe Sentiments of Veneration, Compla- 
cency, and Delight, frequently excited by their 
correſpondent Objects, we improve our Senſe of 
the Fair and Amiable in Actions ; and ſtrengthen 
the Moral Aﬀections. By this means an Habit is 
contracted, and a ſtrong Party formed in our Breaſt 
againſt vitious Impreſſions, and ſuch Habits as are 
contrary to that improved Senſe of our Mind. 
THERE is another Principle of our Nature nearly 
allied to this, to which Fable is finely adapted ; I 
mean the Sen/ibility we have for the Happineſs or 
Miſery of others. This is one of the tendereſt and 
moſt powerful Inſtincts of our Natures. Our 
Hearts, like muſical Strings, feel every Vibration 
which is made on thoſe of others; ſo that they 
beat to each other's Pleaſures and Pains. So pow- 
erful is this Inſtinct, that we love to indulge the 
ſocial Sympathy, even where it gives us Pain, and 
are ſeldom better pleaſed with ourſelves, than 
when we weep over and bewail the Miſeries of o- 
thers. The more deſerving the Object is who ſuf- 
fers, the ſocial Anguiſh is the more bitter; and, 
which ſeems ſomething ſtrange, is ſo much the 
more delightful, becauſe we then approve it moſt. 
—- I The 
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The Poet, by means of Fable, touches this So- 
cial or Sympathetic Senſe of our Nature in various 
Ways. He places his Perſons before us in a great 
Variety of Attitudes and Circumſtances. He in- 
tereſts us in the Fortunes of his Heroes, ſuſpends, 
alarms, ſooths and diſquicts our Minds on their ac- 
count. Sometimes he repreſents Virtue in Diſ- 
treſs, yet ſerene and unſubdued ; we admire the 
Heroic Form, yet ſhed the friendly Tear: anon it 
emerges from the Cloud, and is happy : that Hap- 
pineſs immediately becomes our own, When e- 
normous Vice triumphs with the Spoils of Virtue, 
we feel an indignant Scorn ; if it is chaſtiſed, we 
rejoice in the Juſtice of that Diſtribution, and ap- 
plaud the Order of Providence. 

Ir feeble Virtue, or even Vice, if it be not too 
ſtrongly mark'd, attended with extraordinary Cir- 
cumſtances, fall into deep diſtreſs, we pity, we 
mourn ; it is fo like our own Caſe, The great 
Art of the Poet appears in ſo mixing the Shades of 
Diſtreſs, as that they ſhall run up into thoſe Lines 
of Virtne and Vice, which appear in the mixed 
Characters of Mankind, and ſhall exhibit to us a 
genuine Picture of the Misfortunes, to which we 
ourſelves are naturally ſubject. Wonderful is the 
Force and Energy of ſuch Repreſentations. Joy 
and Sorrow, Surprize and Pity, Hope and Fear, 
take their Turns in our Breaſts, and intereſt every 
thing that is ſocial, humane, and ſympathizing 
in us. Now, as Health is preſerved, and the Body 
ſtrengthened by regular Exerciſe and the briſk Mo- 
tion of the Fluids and animal Spirits; the Paſſions, 
in like manner, by being duly exerciſed and ſtirred, 
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are purified and exalted. Pity, and a thouſand o- 
ther tender Feelings which ariſe from the Happi- 
neſs or Miſery of others, come in as Aids and En- 
forcements to Reaſon and Humanity. They ſub- 
due the fierce and ſullen Paſſions, and wear out of 
our Nature every thing mean, ſelfiſh and hard- 
hearted. As Trees by being gently ſhaken with 
the Wind take deeper Root, ſo thoſe wholefome 
Concuſſions of the Mind give Stability and Firm- 
neſs to it, and fortify its Reſolutions. For theſe 
and many other Reaſons which might be men- 
tioned, I cannot help thinking that Fable is not 
only a proper Vehicle for Inſtruction, but is, be- 
ſides, an admirable way to cheriſh the nobleſt Sen- 
timents, and form very early an Habit of Huma- 
nity and Virtue. But as I have fallen into the 
ſame Fault withwhich Hero, (though Ithink with- 
out ground,) charged himſelf, it is not fit I ſhould 
ſpend more of your Time by making an Apology 
for it. 

I AM much of Pbilander's Opinion, ſaid So- 
phron, that Fable, whether it conſiſts of ſimple 
Narration, or of Imitation, as the Dramatic Kind, 
or of a Mixture of both, is a Method of Inſtruction 
admirably adapted to the Principles of our Nature. 
But it is peculiarly calculated to mould and affect 
the Minds of Children, before they are capable of 
being moulded by Principles and direct Inftruction: 
Therefore Plato adviſes Parents and Nurſes to Fa- 
ſhion their Minds by means of Tales, as they would 
do their Bodies with their Hands. Their Minds 
are the giddieſt and moſt roving Things in Nature. 
Talk to them gravely on any Subject, or give them 
| 1 
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a formal Leſſon, either they hear with Reluctance, 
or caſt their Eyes about for ſomething to amuſe 
them, If you rebuke them, and remonſtrate a- 
gainſt their Liſtleſſneſs, you but increaſe their Re- 
luctance, and ten to one but you give them a Diſ- 
guſt, both at their Teacher and his Inſtructions. 
But offer to tell them a Tale, immediately you ar- 
reſt their roving Fancies, they are all Attention. 
I would therefore ſtrongly recommend to their 
Peruſal, not only the ancient Tales of AÆſop, Phe- 
drus, and Hyginus, but their beſt modern Tranſla- 
tors and Improvers, and thoſe likewiſe, who have 
added to them Fables of their own Invention, a- 
dapted to Moden Life and Manners; a Fenelon, a 
Fontaine, a Gay, &c. Children are wonderful Mimics 
themſelves, and therefore they are highly delighted 
with thoſe Tales which are Imitations of Nature; 
nay, and with thoſe too which are beyond and out 
of Nature. For they love to wonder and be ſur- 
prized. Therefore they are pleaſed with the moſt 
aſtoniſhing Fictions, becauſe in theſe there is room 
for their Fancies to range at large; they love to 
lay out viſionary Scenes, and to combine the moſt 
amazing Images and fantaſtic Natures. This is an 
Effect of the immenſe Activity of the human 
Mind, which loves to exert a kind of creative 
Power, and delights in Creatures of its own' Pro- 
duction. The Mind muſt have its Gambols and 
Flights as well as the Body. It is the Intention,of 
Nature, by thoſe innocent Agitations, to exerciſe 
and {trengthen the Conſtitution: of both. As the 
one gives an Elaſticity and Vigour to the Nerves 
and n and prevents a Stagnation in the Blood, 

and 
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and Languor of the Spirits, the other gives play to 
the ſeveral Powers of the Mind, and, by ſo doing, 
preſerves it ſerene and unclouded by Melancholy 
and Moroſeneſs. Nor were theſe Diſpoſitions 
given only to put the Mind upon Action, but like- 
wiſe to enlarge its Circle of Knowledge and Plea- 
ſure, and make it the eaſier Subject of Culture. 
Therefore, though the Fables you tell Children 
ſhould always be founded on Nature, yet I ſee no 
harm in going beyond the preciſe Bounds of Na- 
ture, in emblazoning Facts, and giving ſtrong Ca- 
ricatures of Things, ſo as to ſtrike and aſtoniſh the 
Mind, which is yet raw and unformed ; provided 
ſtill the Moral be good that is couched under them, 
and there be nothing in them to corrupt and vi- 
tiate the Taſte. I do not think, notwithſtanding 
all that Conſtant has advanced againſt ſuch Delu- 
ſions, that thoſe enormous Draughts will miſlead 
the Mind, or put us out of conceit with Truth and 
Nature. I imagine rather that they will ſerve the 
fame Ends as Caricatura's in Painting; that they 
will entertain and awaken a youthful luxuriant 
Fancy, and ſerve as a Counter-charm to heighten 
their Taſte for the genuine Simplicity of Nature, as 
well as give them ſtronger Conceptions of its Beauty, 
Therefore 1 ſee no harm if the Voyage to the Moon, 
the Perſian and Fairy Tales, the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments, and the like, are put into the 
hands of Youth. Tis certain that ſome of our 
greateſt Poets have thought it a good Exerciſe and 
Diſcipline to their Imagination, in their earlieſt 
Age, to indulge themſelves in reading the moſt 


monſtrous Romances, in order to give a kind of 
Wildneſs 
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Wildneſs and expanſive Fire to their Imaginations ; 
nor did they imagine, that by ſo doing, they ſhould 
loſe ſight of Nature, or be leſs capable of giving 
juſt and expreſſive Pictures of her, in their Works, 
Bur to return to Children; though I ſaid that 
they are delighted with the prodigious and aſtoniſh- 
ing, yet I believe we ſhall find them better Judges 
than is generally imagined, of what is natural and 
what is not ſo, of the Propriety or Impropriety of 
Characters; and the Decorum or Ridicule of Ac- 
tions, if they are ſuch as lie within the Sphere of 
their Obſervation, Such is their Love of Mimicry, 
that nothing pleaſes them more, than amuſing Pic- 
tures of Life and Manners. They are fond to com- 
pare them with ſuch Originals as they are ac- 
quainted with, and to trace wherein they agree or 
differ. The Delight which ariſes here, is much like 
that we receive from Painting. It is not merely 
the Unity of the whole Piece, the juſt Ordonnance 
and Subordination of the ſeveral Figures, or the 
exact Arrangement and Harmony of the Lights and 
Colours, which charm us. Our Mind, is withal 
buſied, in obſerving the Reſemblance to the Pattern 
in Nature, comparing Feature with Feature, and 
examining how the ſeveral Parts, as well as the 
whole Compoſition, are adapted to expreſs the cor- 
reſpondent Beauties of the Original. It is becauſe 
of this Reliſh for Imitation, that we are delighted 
with juſt Pictures of Objects, even ſuch as are de- 
formed, horrid, and offenſive to our Sight. Thus 
dreadful Precipices, fiery Yolcances, ravenous or 
foul Animals, would fill us with Terror or Diſ- 
guſt, if preſented to us as in Nature; but we can 
Cc gaze 
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gaze at them with pleaſure, if caſt off upon the 
Canvaſs only, let them look ever ſo terrible and 
hideous, By virtue of the ſame Taſte for Hiſtoric 


or Moral Imitation, villainous Characters, diſmal 


Events, and frightful Tales, pleaſe and entertain us 
in true moral Painting. What would give us im- 
menſe Pain, if beheld in real Life, we can not only 
endure, but even love to hear or read in mere Repre- 
ſentation. We can ſhiver or weep with pleaſure 
at a juſt Deſcription, and gaze with a delightful A. 
mazement and Rapture at mimic Scenes, when the 
real ones would have filled us only with Horror, 
In conſequence of this Diſ poſition, (which, like moſt 
others, is exceeding ſtrong in Children, as their 
Minds are of ſo tender and ſuſceptible a Texture ;) 
a buſy and perplexed Scene gives fine play to their 
Imaginations ; their Attention is led on and kept 
awake by every new Incident, the Difficulties 
which perplex and entangle the Plot, increaſe 
their Suſpenſe ; and while it is unravelling and 
drawing tothe Cataſtrophe, every Paſſion is worked 
up, and the Mind is pleaſed, or alarmed and aſto- 
niſhed, according to the Evolution of the Drama. 
Tux Ancients, appear to have been particularly 
impreſſed, with a Senſe of this mimic Diſpoſition in 
human Nature; and the eaſy Acceſs, which we 
may have into the Minds of Men, as well as of 
Children, by practiſing upon this Principle with 
the proper Addreſs. Almoſt all the Productions of 
ancient Wit are in the way of Imitation. Perſons 
real, or fictitious, . are brought in view. The Con- 
verſation of an Evening Banquet, an Academic 
Walk, or the mereſt Chance Encounter is either 
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recited or ated before us. The Dialogiſts ſpeak 
in Character, according to the Wideneſs or Nar- 
rowneſs of their Views, and the peculiar Turn of 
their Humour and Temper. The Stateſman of 
Magiſtrate appears without Guards or Officers, lays 
aſide his Robes of State, and reclines on the ver- 

dant Turf, under the Shade, or by the purling 
Stream, and there holds familiar Converſe about 

what it concerns us as well as him to know, The 

Philoſopher mixes with the gay and ſhining Ring 

in the Forum or Porch, and without any of the 

Muſtineſs or Sourneſs of the School about him; 

talks of Trade, Politics, or whatever is the current 

Subject of the Times; by degrees he exalts and 

improves the Converſation, and ſeldom drops his 

Fellow-Dialogiſts, till he has made them and us 

wiſer and better. At other times we are led into 

the Shops of the Artiſts, and over-hear ingenious 

Dialogues on the Principles of their reſpective Arts; 

there, the Ignorance of Pretenders is ingeniouſly ex- 

poſed; and Virtuoſoſhip diſſected. 

I fins, all the Philoſophy of Antiquity is of 
the eaſy, unforbidding, and imitative kind, and, 
at the ſame time that it inſtructs us even in the nicſt 
abſtruſe Speculations, it preſents us with humorous 
Pictures of ordinary Life, and keeps our Curioſity 
and Attention awake, by a variety and Oppoſition 
of Sentiments and Characters. Leſſons of Wiſdom 
and Morals appear natural in the Mouth of the ve- 
nerable and experienced Sage ; Dialectics and Rhe- 
toric are the proper Province of the Sophiſt and 
Orator: The Stateſman may talk gracefully on 
Politics and Buſineſs; and the profeſt Scholar has 

S 32 a 
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a Right to walk round the whole Circle of Arts 
and Sciences. And therefore, when they are 
made to paſs in Viſion before us, we are delighted 
to compare the Originals and Copies, and are 
charmed to find Nature fairly doubled by Reflec- 
tion. 

SUCH was ancient Inſtruction. —But modern Wil. 
dom, it ſhould ſeem, has taken a different Turn. 
Theſe moral Mirrours, are ſeldom employed to in- 
ſtruct and entertain us, or if at any time they are, 
they reflect the Images fo faintly, or elſe preſent 
ſuch aukward and unnatural Figures, that one can 
ſcarce know the Features to be like any thing in 
Life and real Being. Whether this be owing to 
the Fault of the Artifts, who have loſt the ancient 
Art of caſting and poliſhing thoſe Mirrours ; or 
whether it is to be aſcribed to anyOddity of Taſte, 
or Singularity and Defect in the preſent Age, I ſhall 
not pretend to ſay. But be that as it will, I wiſh, 
for the benefit of all, but eſpecially of my Fellow- 
Students, that the Art may come more into Vogue, 
becauſe I reckon the Practice * improving 
and advantageous. 

- I BeLieve, ſaid Eugenio, the Practice of the 
Art, is more extenfive and univerſal, than S9phron is 
well aware of. We ſhall find all the Species of 
Fable, Allegory, and Mimicry, prevailing in modern 
Times. The learned and ſkilful Divine, makes his 
ſmarteſt Replies in the Dialogue-Way. The fiery 
Darts of Scepticiſm and Infidelity, are beſt repelled 
by the Retorſions of quaint Debate. And the 
Champion of Orthodoxy, gives the moſt killing 

Blows, 
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Blows, when he fairly confronts his Adverſary, 
and delivers his Arguments out of his own Mouth. 
Tur Maxims of political Prudence, and the re- 
fined Improvements of Morality, have been gilded 
over with the fineſt Colours of Imagination, to ren- 
der them the more palateable ; and another Ulyſſes 
and Neftor have riſen, to inſtruct and charm; Man- 
kind *. Nay, d Philoſophers have condeſcended 
to teach us modern Inventions, and Prophets have 
wrapt up my/t:c Divinity, in the ſhadowy Covers of 
tender Romance . And, who would think it? the 
deepeſt and moſt beautiful Syſtems of Goverament, 
have been woven into the Form of a political Ro- 
mance, to make them the more entertaining to un- 
philoſophic Minds, and to recommend them more 
artfully to the reigning Powers . As to Allegory, 
we may almoſt vie with Antiquity; it ſprung moſt 
richly when the Soil was rankeſt. Our viſonary 
Poet, indeed, ſpun is Web fo thin and long, that 
the Veil, in ſome places, ſeems to be too tranſpa- 
rent, to cover the beautiful Figures it was intended 
to adorn. Since his time, our Miltons, our Addi- 
ſons, our Parnels, to name no more, have taken ſe- 
lect Portions of Nature, and wrought them up 
into the moſt finiſhed Allegories that are any where 
extant, In theſe, Truth is painted in all the Riches 
of Imagination, the Paſſions are embodied, the 
Virtues and Vices perſonated, and the fineſt Inci- 
dents of Humanity repreſented in living Scenes and 
gay Fable. You are no Strangers, Gentlemen, to 
thoſe admirable Compoſitions which I have in my 
Cc 3 Eye, 


* gee the Adventures of Telemachun. + Travels of Cyrus. 
t Harrington's Oceana, and MAore's Utopia. 
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Eye, and therefore I have no occaſion to point 
them out toyou, Nor need I mention many other. 
exquiſite Satires upon human Foibles and Folly, 
which have been diſguiſed under the ſame allego- 
ric or fabulous Veil. You ſee then, that we have 
no great Reaſon to complain of the Scarcity of this 
kind of Wit in modern Times. Tis true, theſe are 
not the ordinary Productions of our teeming Age; 
but are like delicious Spots, improved and beau- 
tified by the niceſt Culture, amidſt an infinite 
Profuſion of Weeds and Briars ; and it is no doubt 
owing to their Authors having laboured long in the 
well-cultivated Garden of Antiquity, that they have 
been able to raiſe ſuch mature and goodly Fruits, 
Theſe genuine Sons of ancient Wit being fully ap- 
priſed, that Fable is a much better Vehicle of 
Senſe, than dry Reaſoning and didactic Philoſophy, 
borrowed Plumes from Fancy to wing their Con- 
ceptions, and with them flew directly at the hu- 
man Heart, The Succeſs has been anſwerable. 
Their charming Viſions, their Dreams, their Fa- 
bles, the ſeemingly wild Effuſions of Fancy, are 
read and univerſally admired, while the laborious 
Productions of your ſober waking Plodders, have 
been long fince loſt and forgotten, or daily fink 
in the wide Gulph of human Folly, So different 
are the Fates of human Inventions ! 

Ir appears then, that we are not quite ſo deſti- 
tute of Mirrour-Artiſts, as Sophron thinks we are, 
We have had ſome able Workmen, who have ex- 
hibited noble Specimens of real Art; and, though 
the Models are not many, yet they ſerve to ſhow, 
that we only want true Genius's to bring the an- 

| cient 
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cient Mimes again into vogue. Hath Sophron for- 
got thoſe chaſte, ſimple, and withal ſublime Dia- 
logues, of that illuſtrious Nobleman Lord Shafteſ- 
bury, which revive with ſuch Luſtre the old Pla- 
tomc Mimes, and preſent us with many Things, 
elegant in Converſation, profound in Philoſophy, 
and amiable in Life ? Did he never catch the Spi- 


- rit of Enthuſiaſm they breathe, and turn a down- 


right Lover of that Nature which is ſo ſweetly 
painted there? I know his Heart is too tender te 
have reſiſted ſuch Enchantment. One ſo ſuſcep- 
tible of the finer Paſſions, could not remain inſen- 
fible to their fineſt Efforts. 

WHATEVER my Senſibility may be, ſaid So- 
phron, I cannot help thinking, 3 Nature wears 
a conſtrained kind of Aſpect in thoſe Dialogues 
Eugenio mentions, 8 I may have been de- 
ceived and raviſhed by thoſe gay. Deluſions. While 
they paſſed before my Eyes _ thought, I ſaw 
real Forms; but when the Viſion was gone, all 
appeared like a Dream, or the Force of Magic. 
Nevertheleſs, I am glad to find, from Eugenio's 
Account, that however defective we are in philo- 
ſophic Mimes, there have not been wanting a- 


-mong us, ſeveral beautiful Sketches in the way of 


Fable and Allegory. If we do not converſe fo ra- 


tionally and ſublimely as the Ancients, I rejoice to 


think that we can dream and feign as well. Per- 
haps in due time, our Converſations may take in a 
larger Compaſs, than Buſineſs, Politics, and Plea- 
ſures, We may come to conſider ourſelves as Burgh- 
ers of a large Community, not a little Corpora- 
tion ; N and Citizens of Nature, rather 
Cc 4 than 
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than Retainers to this or the other Party. Were the 
Bottom of what we call polite Converſation thus 
enlarged, by taking in our wider Connections and 
Rights as Men, and by making the various Parts 


of Nature the Subjects of our ordinary Diſcourſe, 


we might then expect to ſee proper and natural 
Patterns for our Mimographers to copy after ; nor 
would thoſe well-meaning Authors, be put to ſuch 
pitiful and hard Shifts, of contriving Machinery to 
introduce even the Beau-Monde talking on philo- 
ſophical Subjects. A genteel Allegory might be 
then told, and naturally told, inſtead of a political 
Harangue, and a philoſophical Diſcuſſion might go 
forward with as good a Grace, as a nice Deſcant on 
Faſhions or Opera's. 

IN order then, ſaid Hiro, to recommend the 
ancient Mode, and give once a fair Beginning to 
this new philoſophic Practice, will Sphron be fo 
good as to tell us, one of thoſe genteel Tales or 
Allegories, that were in faſhion among polite Athe- 
nian Company, by which Philoſophy was taught 
without Conſtraint, or any Air of Superiority, By 
a fair Specimen or two, we may judge how far the 
Method is practicable, or worthy of Imitation. 

Ir Hiero has a mind, replied Sophron, to ſee 
any of thoſe allegoric Tales anciently in vogue, 
copied out in plain Engl, D, J refer him to the Tat- 
ler, where he will find a couple of them; the 
Story of Prodicus, which he himſelf mentioned. 
and, in a manner, explained; and the Parentage 
ind Birth of Love. Theſe may ſhow him the 
Manner, and I hope, convince the Company, if 
we want to be convinced of it, that the Practice, 

though 
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though perhaps not quite modiſh, yet is not alto- 
gether ungenteel. But if he will not be ſatisfied 
with theſe Inſtances, I ſhall give him another; 
provided he, in his Turn, will entertain us with 4 
modern Tale. 

HIERRO, by his Silence, ſeemed to conſent to the 
Terms: upon which, Sophron proceeded thus. 


You know, Gentlemen, that Prometheus, was rec- 
koned by the Ancients, the Miniſter of ove, in the 


Formation of Man. Hear then a ſimple Tale, as 


it is told by one, who was no Stranger, either to the 
Decorums, or the Elegancies of polite Lifſe. 
THERE was a time, as the Story runs, when 
neither Men nor Beaſts exiſted, but only the im- 
mortal Gods, When the Time of their Gene- 
ration came, the Gods faſhioned them of Earth 
and Fire; but they aſſigned to the two Brothers, 
Prometheus, and Epimetheus, the Buſineſs of diſtri- 
buting, to the different Species of Creatures, their 


reſpective Endowments and Powers. Epimetheus 
had the Charge of the inferiour Animals, whom 


he adorned with the neceſſary Qualities, which be- 
fitted their various Ranks and Situation ; giving to 
ſome Strength, to others Swiftneſs; to ſome de- 
fenſive, to qthers offenſive Weapons ; and to each 
of them different kinds of Food, Cloathing, and 
Habitations. But having exhauſted all his Skill in 
furniſhing the Brutes, Man, the principal Creature, 
was left quite unprovided for, naked, unarmed, 
unſhod, and unclothed. Prometheus, finding him 
thus deſtitute, caſts about how he ſhould ſupply 
Man. In this Search, he creeps privately into the 
Dwelling common to Minerva and Vulcan. From 
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the laſt he ſteals the Art of working by Fire, pre- 
paring Metals, and all the Materials of Building, 
Sowing, Sc. and from Minerva, her various Arts 
of Spinning, Weaving, and the ſeveral Powers of 
Mechaniſm. Theſe he beſtows on Man. But 
the Art of Politics he could not come at ; for it was 
laid up in the Citadel of Fove, and watched by a 
formidable Guard, However, by means of the 
Arts before mentioned, Men ſoon provided them- 
ſelves with Garments, and the other Neceſſaries of 
Life; and, being the only Creatures who ſhared a 
divine Lot, and had an Affinity with the Gods, they 
alone believed in them, and erected Statues and 
Altars to their Honour, and learned Language and 
Names for every Thing. But as at firſt they lived 
ſcattered about in Woods, Caves, and Huts, and 
had no Cities, they were an eaſy Prey to the wild 
Beaſts, who were ſtronger than they. For they had 
not yet learned the Political Art, of which War 
was one Branch. Therefore they began to aſſociate 
and build Cities for their common Safety and De- 
fence ; but, having no right Policy, they com- 
mitted ſuch mutual Hoſtilities, that they were ſoon 
diſperſed again and deſtroyed, as formerly. Jupiter, 
fearing leſt the whole Race ſhould periſh, ſends 
down Mercury among them, and orders him to 
take JusT1CE and a SENSE of HoxouR along with 
him, to be the Guards and Ornaments of Cities, 
and the common Cement of Friendſhip and Fideli- 
ty. Mercury deſires to be informed, after what 
manner he ſhould diſtribute them. Whether, as 
the other Arts were diſtributed ; to one Phyſic, to 


another Poetry, and to others different manual Arts: 
ſo 
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ſo he ſhould obſerve the ſame Rule, in giving u. 
tice to one, and to another a Senſe of Honour, No, 
ſaid Jupiter, you are to diſtribute them to all alike ; 
otherwiſe, added he, Cities cannot ſubſiſt; and if 
any cannot or will not partake of them, let them 
be cut off immediately, as the Peſts and Nuſances 
of Society. Mercury executed his Orders punctu- 
ally; and accordingly, theſe Principlesbecame com- 
mon and characteriſtical of the Species. Hence, 
all are Judges in Matters of Right and Wrong, in 
what is honourable or ſhameful. 

Tnus ends my Tale; perhaps, Gentlemen, you 
will think ſome what abruptly: but for all that, I 
cannot help thinking, that ſome tolerable good In- 
ſtruction, is to be picked up from it, ſimple and 
homely as it is. I am of opinion, how juſtly you 


muſt judge, that it gives a pretty eaſy and natural 


Account of the Riſe, Progreſs, and gradual Refine- 
ments of Society, and a juſt Detail of the Wiſdom 
of the Diſtributions of Providence, with reſpe& to 
Man and the other Animals. The laſt are pro- 


vided with every thing neceſſary to their Subſiſt- 


ence, Defence, and Security ; and therefore mere 


Inſtin# (repreſented, I would ſuppoſe, by Epime- - 


theus) ſerves their Turn for Life, for the Pleaſures 
in Life for which they were ordained, and for the 
Preſervation of the Species. Man, a diviner Crea- 
ture, is weak, and withal unarmed, unclothed, 
and unprovided for, yet has Plenty of unprepared 
Materials. His Food, Clothes, Armour, Security, 
Quiet, every thing muſt be the Purchaſe of his 
own Induſtry and Labour, Therefore he is left to 
his pwn Sagacity and Foreſight, which is held 

; forth 
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forth by Prometheus. By his Aſſiſtance, he invents 


firſt the neceſſary and uſeful, then the elegant Arts 
of Life, forms civil Polities,—and, by means of 
Juſtice and Laws, which are the Gifts of Mercury, 
that is, of Wealth, and Speech or Eloquence ; ren- 
ders his Condition far ſuperiour to that of his Fel- 
low-Animals. Is not ſuch a Method of Inſtruc- 
tion, both more engaging, and likewiſe more pal- 
pable to the Underſtanding, than if the Author of 
the Tale, had entered intoa dry and formal Detail, 
of the reſpective Qualities of Brutes and Men, and 
the Origin of Arts and human Society ? 

Tux fame wondrous Story-Teller, explains the 
Nature, and as it were the Form of Minds, parti- 
cularly the Human, by a ſublime and beautiful Al- 
legory, which it would require a deeper Infight 
into his Philoſophy than I am maſter of, to un- 
fold, or indeed to relate coherently, I ſhall only 
tell you, that he repreſents the Nature of the Mind, 
by the united Power of a winged Pair of Horſes and 
a Charioteer. One of the Horſes is of a generous 
Breed, a mild, ſprightly, courageous, well-made 
Creature, tame and obedient to the Driver. The 
other is a wild, unſhapely, ill-favoured, impetu- 
ous Beaſt, who diſobeys the Charioteer, and ren- 
ders the Courſe troubleſome and difficult, By this 
Emblem, the complicated Nature of Man, is ad- 
mirably painted out to us. Thoſe groſs Appetites, 
and wild ſtubborn Paſſions, by which we are al- 
lied to the Brute, and which ſo frequently con- 
vulſe the Frame of our Mind, and diſturb the Con- 
duct of our Life, are ſtrongly pictured by the fu- 
rious Beaſt. On the other hand, the mild and 


gentle, 
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gentle, as well as the generous and heroic Aﬀec- 
tions of our Frame, by which we approach to more 
divine Beings ; in ſhort, all our Sentiments of what 
is great, lovely, and ſublime in Life, are finely ſha- 
dowed out to us, by the nobler Creature, Reaſon - 


or Intelligence, that ſuperiour Faculty or Man-Ex- 


cellence, is the preſiding Power, who holds the 
Reins, directs and controuls the Motions of our ſe- 
veral Appetites and Paſſions. Their Swiftneſs and 
Activity, is well repreſented by their being winged. 
Thoſe Wings are moulted by Error, Falſehood, 
Intemperance, Cowardice, and Vice. By theſe, 
our Mind is darkened, our Ingenuity and Vigour 
maimed, and every liberal Principle and Effort 
damped. But theWings grow, and are nouriſhed, 
by Truth, Wiſdom, Temperance, and every Vir- 
tue. But I doubt, Gentlemen, I have tired you, 
by leading you into theſe Regions of Fancy, in 
which it is much eaſier to loſe one's ſelf, than to 
return ſafe and with a good Grace, But I hope, I 
have given my Friend; a Sample of the ancient 
Mode of converſing, ſufficient to convince him, 
that the Practice, however unfaſhionable it may be 
thought now-a-days, is not quite ungenteel, at leaſt, 
I may venture to ſay, not unedifying ; and were it 
adopted into modern Converſation, by the approved 
Maſters of Wit and Decency, it might poſſibly, 
bring more of Senſe and Meaning into our ordi- 
nary Diſcourſe. 

Wr are obliged to Sophron, returned Eugenie 
for his amuſing Account of the ancient Manner, 
and for the beautiful Samples he has produced of 
it; but however it might ſuit our modern Taſte, fot 

the 
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the Daſh of Whim and Entertainment, that appears 
to be in it, yet I am afraid it would too much tor- 
ture the tender Brains of our Fair, and perhaps too 
of the Smarts and Pretty Fellows, their embroidered 
Apes, either to contrive ſuch Tales, or to find out 
their Meaning. It is much eaſier to faſten upon a 
Reputation, and take it in pieces, than to unfold an 
Allegory ; and much more agreeable to talk of a 
Play and Ridotto, or ſhuffle a Pack of Cards, than 
roam in the unfrequented Wilds of Thought. The 
Choice of an Head-dreſs, any new Faſhion, or a 
Story of an Intrigue, is a more fruitful Subject of 
Speculation, and more level too, to the unambitious 
Underſtandings of modern Thinkers, I believe I 
ſhould have ſaid Haranguers, than the World of 
Ideas, the Powers of Nature, the Qualities of the 
Mind, and Origin or Order of Society. Therefore, 
I fancy Saphron muſt abate a little, of his ambitious 
Views, of ſetting on foot ſuch a ſtrange Revo- 
lution of Things, in the gay World. He mult be 
contented, if he can geta Parcel of Philoſophers, 
People like ourfelves, who live moſtly among 
Books, rather than the Ladies, to introduce this 
new Faſhion of his, to clothe our Thoughts in Al- 
legory, and talk in the odd Stile and Air of his 
philoſophic Mimes of Antiquity. It is well if we 
dare venture upon it, ſhut up as we are from the 
World, and remote from the Views of modern Cri- 
tics, who, were they to oyer-hear us, would be 
much diverted with ſuch antiquated and unfaſhio- 
,nable Diſcourſe. 
 AL1TrTLE Buſtle at the Door, turned all our 
Eyes thuther, and made Eugenio ſtart up with 


ſome 
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ſome Surprize and Concern, and run to ſee, if 
there had actually been any body liſtening to 
our Converſation. Upon opening it, he found it 
was only one of the Domeſtics, who had been 
about ſome neceſſary Family Buſineſs. The Ac- 
cident, trifling as it was, alarmed us all, but we 
could not help ſmiling, at the ſerious Emotion and 
Anxiety, which Eugenio diſcovered. He looked as 
if he had been caught, and ſeemed afraid, leſt his 
Satire ſhould have reached the Ears of ſome Spy, 
who might have maliciouſly divulged it, and un- 
proved it into a Handle againſt him among the 
Ladies, When we were compoſed again, and the 
Coaſt ſeemed quite clear, Conſtant took up the 
Converſation. 

Txt Method, ſaid he, propoſed, and I may 
add exemplified, by Sophron, to improve Converſa- 
tion, or rather to convey Truth and communicate 
our Diſcoveries one to another, might, perhaps, do 
well enough to inſtruct Children, whoſe Minds 
muſt be amuſed at the ſame time that they are 
taught, and who muſt have intellectual Qualities, 
and abſtract Ideas, explained to them by groſs and 
ſenſible Images, not only to engage their Attention, 
but to make their ſlippery and unapprehenfive Un- 
derſtandings feel them. But I much doubt, Gen- 
tlemen, whether this Method be of great Uſe, or a 
good Precedent to Men, whoſe Apprehenfions are 
more ſtrong and full grown, I take it to be a round- 
about Way, and will you give me leave to add, a 
fallacious one too, notwithſtanding all I have yet 
heard to the contrary, For it ſuppoſes, that we 


trace our Knowledge, according to the common 
Rules 
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Rules of Inveſtigation, even as other good Folks do: 
but that when by much poring, we have found it, 
our Labour is but juſt to begin. We muſt fit 
down, and gravely plod, in contriving ſome dark 
myſterious Covers to hide, or, if you pleaſe, to 
embody and dreſs out our Meaning. Then, after 
we have laid it over thick and three-fold; with Me- 


taphor, Allegory, and myſtic Alluſion, we are 


fond of imparting it as ſome wonderful profound 
Diſcovery. And becauſe we aftix new Names, or 
give a new Colouring to old Ideas; we pretend 
to the Honour of Invention, or at leaſt look upon 
ourſelves as Men of a plaſtic Genius, who can cre- 
ate imaginary Beings and Forms at pleaſure, Well! 
allow thoſe ſublime Genius's the Honour of a new 
Invention ; or, if they chuſe rather, ofa Creation; 
how far are we advanced? Why truly, not one 
Jot. We have a new Courſe of Labour to go 
through. We muſt juſt unravel a-new all this 
fine Web, which coſt ſo much Pains to weave. 
We muſt untwiſt every Thread of it, lay them 
out one by one, and gradually trace the minute, 
and frequently over-ſtrained Likeneſs, which it car- 
ries to the Pattern. It is well, if after all our Trou- 
ble, we can find any Likeneſs or Meaning at all. 
So, we are at length juſt arrived where we ſet out, 
and have made, or unveiled, the ſelf- ſame Diſcovery, 
we were at ſuch pains to hide. — But I added, Gen- 
tlemen, that the Method was not only tedious, but 
fallacious withal. And J think it no hard matter, 
to make good my Charge. Spiritual and material 
Forms, are ſo widely and ſo entirely different, that 


I do not ſee how the one, can ſtand for the other, or 
, - . be 
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be explained by it, without introducing a ſtrange 
Confuſion and Perplexity into our Ideas. There is 
always ſome Side, or Part in which they diſagree ; 
and therefore Similes are proverbially ſaid to halt, 
becauſe of the Imperfection as well as Faintneſs 
of the Reſemblance: ſo that however they may 
paſs current among Poets, and be neceſſary to put 
off their flight and tinſel Wares, I hardly think 
that they ought to be received as good Coin among 
Philoſophers. Beſides, I do not conceive how one 
ſimple Idea can ſtand for or expreſs another; nor 
how an abſtracted Quality or Notion can be re- 
preſented by what has Senſe or Feeling. This 
Method therefore, which I am forry to ſee recom- 
mended by you, Gentlemen, and practiſed by 
too many good Writers, appears to me to have a 
plain tendency to confound the Differences of 
Things, to perplex our Ideas, and amuſe us with 
a Show of Knowledge, while we only graſp Sha- 
dows inſtead of Subſtances. 

ConsTANT pronounced the laſt part of his 
Diſcourſe with a great deal of Warmth and Pa- 
thos. He had continued filent for a conſiderable 
time, though not without frequently diſcovering 
ſeveral ſtrong Symptoms of an Impatience to ſpeak; 
but having now fairly diſburthened himſelf againſt 
Fable and Allegory, he ſeemed to enjoy more Peace 
of Mind. Theſe Invectives of his however, put 
the Company upon reconſidering the Argument. 
And after a ſhort Silence, Philander ſpoke to this 
effect. | 

Tu Zeal, which our Friend has diſcovered 
in Defence of Truth and juſt Thinking, is, no 
Dd doubt, 
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doubt, highly commendable. And if it was only 
an airy fanciful Building, we have been all along 
endeavouring to erect, he had good Reaſon to 
ſweep it away, in order to raiſe a fairer and good- 
lier Structure of Truth in its room. But I would 
fain hope, that our Fabulcus and Allegorical Fabric, 


has a real Foundation in Nature, and may be of 


admirable Uſe both to ſtore up and convey Truth; 
nay, that it is not unworthy of Philoſophers to 
take ſome pains to raiſe up and ſupport the Fa- 
bric. Conſtant ſeemed to allow that Fables might 
be of uſe to inſtruct Children. Shall I fay, that 
the Generality of us are Children in Knowledge, 
giddy, roving and narrow in our Conceptions ; and 
have need of much the ſame kind of Aſſiſtances 
with them, to enlarge and facilitate them? Were 
we Pure Intelligences, I believe Truth would be 
ſo familiar and congenial to us, that we could 
both contemplate it our ſelves, and communicate 
it to each other, in the moſt ſimple and undiſ- 
guiſed Form; and we ſhould then perhaps be beſt 


pleaſed, when we ſaw it quite naked, or leaſt 


encumbered with material Vehicles, or ſenſible 
Ornaments, But as we are Spirits, (and very 
ſhort-ſighted ones too) incloſed in groſs, though 
organized Matter, we muſt be content to view it 
in the beſt Light we can, and convey it to others 
in ſuch a ſhape and dreſs, as will render it moſt 
obvious and intelligible to the unthinking Many. 
The Succeſſion of Ideas which conſtantly paſs 
within, is ſo great, and our Feelings are ſo refined, 
ſo delicate and flippery, that we find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to range them in order, to bind 

them 
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them together in our own Minds, and ſtill more 
fo, to communicate them to others. Therefore ah 
we are forced to invent Words, thoſe arbitrary | 
Links, to detain and fix them there; and muſt 
range every Corner of the Univerſe, to fetch Lights | 
and Colours, ſufficient to make them viſible to - 
thoſe with whom we converſe. This has given - | 
birth to the immenſe Variety of Languages and 
Characters to expreſs our Conceptions. And, 
becauſe of the Penury of proper Phraſes, we have 
been obliged to uſe an infinite Number of borrowed 
and metaphorical ones. To theſe have been ſu- 
peradded, Images, Similes, Compariſons, Alle- 
gories, and the whole Train of Figures. And 
all are ſcarce ſufficient to expreſs either our moſt 
ſimple and abſtracted, or our moſt complex No- 
tions, and thoſe various Feelings of which we are 
ſuſceptible. So that the Method which Conſtant 
condemns, 1s founded on the unavoidable Imper- 
fection of human Language, and of the way of 
communicating our Ideas and Sentiments; which 
will, I doubt, after Al our Improvements, ſtill 
continue an imperfect Store-houſe, to treaſure up 
the immenſe Fund of our Ideas in, or an inſuffi- 
cient Vehicle to diſtribute them to others. For 
how many ſen/ible as well as moral Ideas are there 
to expreſs, for which no Words have been yet 
invented? By what has been ſaid already in the 
Courſe of this Debate, T think it appears, that | 
Metaphor and Allegory conſtitute a ſtrict and pro- ö 


per Language, and one very expreſſi ve and de- i 
ſeriptive. To find fault then with it, is to blame ll 


Language in general. 
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Bur, fays he, this is the moſt dangerous and 
deluſive kind, becauſe it inſtitutes unjuſt Compa- 
riſons, 7.e. compares Things that are not exactly 
alike, and thus dazzles ns by the Speciouſneſs of 
Appearances. Let our Friend remember, that it 
is ſcarcely poſſible to frame adequate Signs of our 
Ideas, by the moſt perfect Language, or the moſt 
expreſſive Characters; and therefore, if any will 
preſume that they are adequate Signs when they 


_-* mee not, they ought not to lay the Blame on Lan- 


guage, but on their own Raſhneſs and Credulity. 
And where there is not an Arbitrary, but a Na- 
tural kind of Connection, between the Signs and 
the Things ſignified by them, one would imagine 
we ſhould be ſenſible of the minuteſt Differences 
between them; and conſequently be leſs apt to be 
impoſed upon, by taking the Signs for adequate 
and fully expreſſive Marks of their Archetypes. 
Bur Conſtant ſtill urges that the Method is te- 
dious and a great way about, firſt to inveſtigate, 
then to hide or cover our Ideas. But Covers 
they muſt have, if we mean they ſhould go far- 
ther than our own Minds; and I fear they are ſuch 
fleeting things, that to aſcertain them even there, 
we muſt find Wrappers for them. For let the 
moſt refined Philoſopher try, if he can long retain 
his Ideas, without ſtamping them with proper 
Marks or Signs. Therefore, to keep thoſe Airy 
Beings from evaporating, but eſpecially to com- 
municate them to others, I am of opinion we 
muſt incloſe them in ſome Vehicle or other. Now 
whether Metaphor, Alluſion, and Allegory, be not 


as proper and natural a Vehicle as any, or whether 
we 
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we can ſubſtitute a better, is, I think, the only Que- 
tion. Why, ſays Conſtant, after it is all wove, we 
muſt untwiſt it again, we muſt undreſs the Idea of 
its metaphorical Habit to come at it. What is this 
but faying in other Words, that we muſt under- 
ſtand the Language, before we can underſtand the 
Sentiments conveyed by it? And pray, is not that 
the Cafe with all Language? Now I appeal to 
Univerſal Experience, whether the K:nd of Lan- 
guage here contended for, be not the moſt agree- 
able; and whether the Pleaſure we feel in un- 
dreſſing it, and comparing the Sign with the 
thing it repreſents, does not ſufficiently compen- 
fate all the Pains we are at, And where the Toil 
itſelf is ſo grateful, the Diſcovery we make muſt 
be doubly pleaſing. I hope therefore, it may ap- 
pear from this, and what has been ſaid before, in 
the Progreſs of our Debate, that the Method re- 
commended by moſt of the Company, is neither 
fallacious, nor unphiloſophical, nor improper for 
communicating Truth. 

I Am afraid, ſaid Eugenio, that one of the great 
Reaſons, why Philoſophy is ſo little reliſhed by 
the faſhionable and politer Part of the World, is, 
becauſe it is generally delivered in ſuch a dry and 
abſtracted manner. The Fault is not, that ſhe is 
too gaudy and ornamented, but rather that ſhe is 
too naked of Ornament. It ſeems as if ſhe was 
expected to ſtrike every Beholder at firſt fight, 
and by her native Charms: nay, as if it was the 
Intention of her profeſs'd Advocates, to gain her 
Reverence, by the Horrour of her Appearance; 
they 0 her out as formidably as they can, like 
D d 3 the 
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the Prieſts of ſome Indian Pagods, who, to in- 
creaſe the Homage of the humble Votaries, load 
their Images with the ghaſtlieſt and moſt diſpro. 
portioned Features. So Theſe chuſe the nioſt crab. 
bed Phraſes to deſcribe the Fair Dame, and make 
her give out her Oracles in barbarous unintelli- 
gible Jargon, inſtead of the ſweet harmonious 
Imagery of Ancient Wiſdom, If any are touched 
with Curioſity to pry into her ſacred Myſteries, 


what ſtrange unknown and frequently unmeaning 


Characters muſt they learn, what a rigid Diſcipline 
of Words and Forms muſt they go through, before 
they can be initiated? I ſhould think therefore, 
that if the Aim of Philoſophers, be really, as I 
think it ought to be, to make Philoſophy as clear, 
and well underſtood, and univerſal, as poſſible, 
they will find it their Intereſt to give her an ami- 
able Countenance and Mien; and to cloathe her 
in a decent and alluring Dreſs, in order to invite 
All to the Search, not merely your dry plodding 
Heads, but even the gay, the eaſy, the faſhionable 
Tribe. The Method of Fable, Allegory, and 
familiar pleaſant Dialogue, I take to be ſuch; and 
therefore Poets have, by many, been reckoned 
better Philoſophers, I mean juſter Painters of Truth 
and Nature, than thoſe to whom we uſually ap- 
propriate that venerable Name. 

WHETHER, Gentlemen, ſaid Simplicius, the 
ingenious Method of Inſtruction you have recom- 
mended, be ſo proper for able Scholars, and Men 
of full grown Underſtandings, I ſhall not take upon 
me to determine; but I am entirely of Sophron's 
Opinion, that it is the beſt and moſt ſucceſsfu] 

Method 
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Method we can uſe in the Epuc AT ION of CHII- 
DREN: not only as it diverts their Minds agreeably 
by the Vivacity of its Images, and works upon 
their Paſſions with an ingenuous Force; but as it 
puts them upon thinking, gives them Materials 
upon which they may employ their Thoughts, 
and teaches them how to connect and range their 
Ideas, to judge of Relations, deduce Conſequences, 
and ſpeak with Coherence and Propriety. Theſe 
are no mean Advantages in the Affair of Educa- 
tion, in which the grand Art, with regard to In- 
ſtruction, ſeems to be, To awaken the Mind to At- 
tention, and the Exerciſe of its own Powers, with- 
out which, all the Principles of Knowledge it is 
taught, will rather perplex and encumber, than 
truly profit it. I think therefore, it might be of 
conſiderable Uſe in Education, if the moſt beau- 
tiful and intereſting of thoſe Allegories, whether 
Ancient or Modern, which have or might have 
been mentioned, were collected into one Volume, 
and exhibited to the Youth, as ſo many Phzloſc- 
phical Pictures or Hiſtory-Pieces of human Life; 
which ſhould be explained to them, or preſcribed 
as Exerciſes to explain and comment upon them- 
ſelves. To Theſe might be prefixed Prints of them, 
to make the Medium of Conveyance {till more 
ſenſible and amuſing to the Pupil. 

As Fables have been all along conſidered by 
you as a moſt inſtructive and delightful Language, 
by which Truth is conveyed to the Mind, and - 
moral Sentiments moſt agreeably enforced, I would 
ſuggeſt one thing more to your Conſideration, 
whether PAINTING may not be conlidered like- 
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wiſe in the ſame Light; 1 mean, as a noble Vehi. 
cle of Moral Sentiments, and an agreeable Prompter 
to the finer Paſſions. This is an Univerſal, and 
therefore 2 moſt expreſſive and intelligible Lan- 
guage. I the rather mention it, becauſe I think 
it belongs to the Subject we are upon. For J look 


upon a good Hiftory-Piece, as a ſilent, but a highly 


Moral Fable. A beautiful Allegory may be ſpread 
out on the Canvaſs, in as ſignificant Language, as 
the richeſt Colouring of Words can exhibit it to 
the Fancy. And I believe a painted Fable or Al- 
legory may be as well underſtood, and has full as 
fair a Chance to pleaſe Children, as one that is 
fold. For it ſpeaks to their Eyes with all the Ad- 
vantage of Colours, Light and Shade, as well as 
to their Mind, with all the Strength of Deſign, 
Harmony and Expreſſion, They conceivea Groupe 
of Figures they have ſeen, better, and retain them 
more eafily, eſpecially if they are of the abſtracted 
Moral Kind, than if they had only read or heard 
of them in Deſcription. 

WHETHER the il or the b:gher Life is exhi- 
bited, we are pleaſed with a juſt Imitation of Na- 
ture. If any diſtin part of it is formed into a 
true Landſcape, we are inſtructed by it in the real 
Proportions of Nature, the Laws of Perſpective, 
of Light and Shade, and the proper Union of 
conſenting Parts. If the Piece be truly Moral and 
Hiſtorical, human Characters and Actions riſe to 
View; we are touched by the Beauty of Senti- 
ments, and Energy of Paſſions, which flow from 
the creative Pencil; we admire the amiable and be- 
roic, or deteſt the foul and abandoned; are ſubdued 
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by moving Diſtreſs, and elated by the Honours con- 
ferred on Virtue, Therefore to Fables I would join 
Prints, Pictures, Fabulous or Hiſtoric Draughts, 

which convey a ſenſible Inſtruction to the ingenious 


as well as ignorant and untaught; and awaken the 


fineſt and moſt generous Sentiments of Hu- 


manity. They will mutually give and receive 
Light from each other. A fine Print, may make 


the deepeſt Fable or Allegory, viſible to the moſt 


ſimple Eye. And an ordinary Maſter, may fetch 
the moſt inſtructive and animated Leſſons, from a 
Hiſtory-Piece well defign'd and executed. 

Tun Method propoſed by our Friend, faid 
Sophron, for teaching the Youth, and forming their 


Manners, is ſufficiently juſtified by the Practice 


of Ancient Times. Not only the Temples of the 
Gods, but the public Halls, Portico's, Schools, 

and Places of Exerciſe, were hung round with Mo- 
ral Pieces. The ſeveral Arts were repreſented in 
ſuitable Habits, with their proper Badges and Em- 
blems. The different Virtues, as well as Vices, were 
expoſed to public View, to inſtru& the attentive 
Spectator in their reſpective Natures, and to raiſe 
the correſpondent Paſſions, They were accom» 
panied with their diſtinguiſhing Symbols and At- 
tendants, which afforded the Teachers of Youth 
noble Opportunities, of diſplaying to their Pupils, 
in a very ſenſible and inſinuating Manner, the 
different Concomitants and Effects of Virtue and 
Vice, Peace, Concord, Friendſhip, attracted the 
Eye and Veneration of the Beholder, by the moſt 
engaging Airs, and ſweeteſt Attitudes; while Di/z 
cord, Rage and Treachery, filled with Indignation 
and 
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and Dread, by the Horror of their Appearance. 
The Picture of Cebes, if ſuch a Picture was ever 
hung up in the Temple of Saturn, was an ex- 
quiſite Hiſtory-Piece of Human Life, pregnant 
with the moſt uſeful and intereſting Leſſons re- 
lating to Manners and Happineſs. 

SincLE Men and ſingle Actions were repre- 
ſented, not only to reward the Conduct of the brave 
and good, but to engage others to imitate their 
Example, by kindling in them the ſame generous 
Ardour. Nay, the Manners of a whole People, 
were ſometimes drawn, in their mixed and various 
Character, and different States. Thus Parrha- 
ius drew the Athenian People, paſſionate, fickle, 
unjuſt and cruel ; yet mild withal, compaſſionate, 
vain-glorious, humble and fierce. Another ex- 
hibited Theſeus founding the Democracy at Athens, 
and Lycurgus bidding the Spartans adieu, when 
he left with them his well-balanced Frame of Go- 
vernment and Laws. Venus Urania was drawn 
encircled by the Muſes and Graces in harmonious 
Dance. The falſe and enſnaring Allurements of 
vicious Pleaſure, were pointed out by the Rocks 
and deceitful Charms of the Syrens. In ſhort, the 
fineſt Leſſons of Philoſophy were ſhadowed forth 
in the admirable Paintings of Antiquity. And the 
Gods and Goddeſſes appeared little elſe, but human 
Powers and Paſſions cloathed in diviner Forms, 
yet ſpeaking a Language deeply Moral and Human, 
So that Ancient Painting was really a Philoſophic 
Art, or Moral School, in which the Youth were 
at once trained up, in Elegance and Juſtneſs of 
Taſte, and in every Virtue, a 
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Non have Modern Times left this Method of 
Inſtruction uneſſayed. The beſt Maſters have 
given us the moſt inſtructive Draughts of Paſſionz 
and Manners, We ſee the beautiful Fable of Pro- 
dicus, has been turned, by a celebrated Philoſopher 
of theſe Aſter- Ages, into one of the nobleſt Hiſto- 
ric Pieces or Tablatures, Ancient or Modern. Need 
I appeal to Raphaels School of the Arts, or to 
his Parnaſſus, and his Aſſembly of the Philoſo- 

rs; to Poufſin's Allegories of human Life, or to 

is Moralities? Or ſhall I mention Albano's Groupe 
of the Virtues, Rubens's Education of Mary of Me- 
dicis, and many others which you are well ac- 
quainted with? In this laſt, Minerva, the Goddeſs 
of Wiſdom, teaches the Princeſs to read, On one 
fide, a young Man touches a Baſs- Viol, to fignify, 
that one ought to learn betimes, to tune the Paſ- 
fions, and regulate the Meaſures of Life, that 
nothing may be done without Qrder and Har- 
mony. On the other hand, the three Graces 
appear,to intimate the Softneſs, and Elegance,which 
ought to reign in Female Education, and Manners. 
One of them holds a Crown of Laurel, a Badge 
of Renown. Above, Mercury, the God of Ele- 
quence, deſcends from Heaven to inſtru her in 
the ſweet Arts of Perſuaſion. A Rock, from 
which Water deſcends, repreſents the Fruitfulneſs 
of Science, and a Stream of Light which enlightens 
the Graces, and ſheds the Splendour of Day upon 


the Beauty of their Carnations, is an Emblem of 


it's Luſtre, Several Inſtruments proper to the 
Liberal Arts, are diſpoſed up and down, to ſhow 


ſuch 


the, Extent of a Liberal Education. Theſe, and 
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ſuch like Deſigns, may, by the Aſſiſtance of good 
Maſters, be made admirable Inſtructors to Vouth; 

and therefore I highly approve of Simplicius's Pro- 
poſal, of joining them to Fables and Allegories in 
the Affair of Education. For they contribute to 
the ſame Purpoſe of conveying Truth in an agree- 


able and engaging Manner to the Mind, and have 


a moſt friendly Aſpect on the Intereſts of Virtue, 
when they are not wretchedly abuſed and per- 
verted from their original Uſe, But, methinks, 

Gentlemen, it is now full time to put Hiero in 
mind of his Promiſe of entertaining us with a Mo. 
dern Story. He has now had ſufficient time to 
recollect himſelf, and I take him to be a Man of 
ſuch Honour, that he will pay to the full, or ra- 
ther more than he ſtrictly owes. 

I Do not know, Gentlemen, replied Hiero, 
that I came under any Engagements, ſuch as our 
Friend alledges, to tell you any Story Ancient or 
Modern. Tis true I was curious to hear an an- 
cient Tale from our Antiquarian Sophron, and fo 
held my peace, when the thing was propoſed, 
and he talked, of I know not what Terms. 
But if my Silence then, muſt be interpreted as an 
Aſſent to whatever Terms he was pleaſed to im- 
poſe, I aſſure him I will not rack my Brain, to 
invent a Story, to humour his Fancy, or to weave 
a grave Allegory, ſuch as he drew from ſome of 
his Old Authors; but I ſhall tell a Piece of private 
Hiſtory, within the Compaſs of my own Know- 
ledge, from which you may draw what moral or 
humourous Nene you pleaſe. 
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A DECENT and difcreet Widow in my Fa- 


ther s Neighbourhood, was left by her Huſband, 


a Gentleman of a ſmall Eſtate but fine Accom- 
pliſhments, in moderate Circumſtances, with the 
Care of two Sons and an only Daughter, all un- 
der Age. To give them a good Education was 
her chief Buſineſs and Delight. In all other re- 
ſpects ſhe was thrifty and even parcimonious, but 
in this, ſhe was what the generality would per- 
haps call profuſe. For ſhe eſteemed a good Edu- 
cation the beſt and moſt laſting Patrimony. Ac- 
cordingly ſhe was at pains to introduce them into 
the beſt Company, and to teach them all thoſe 
Accompliſhments, which it would be unbecoming 
the Character of a Gentleman or Lady, to be ig- 
norant of. She, taught both her Sons herſelf to read 
and write, and her Daughter to uſe her Needle: 
As ſhe had ſeen much of the World, ſhe inſtructed 
them from Life and her own Experience, drew 
Characters, painted different Scenes of Life, thoſe 
ſhe had been engaged in herſelf, or had ſeen and 
heard from the Relation of others ; and this in fo 
entertaining a Manner, that the young Creatures 
were all Ear, and, as Shakeſpear ſays, their Spirits 
would fly out into ber Stories. She made each of 
them, in their turns, to read to the others, and 
all of them to give their Sentiments. afterwards; 
opening their tender Conceptions, by the fami- 
liar and eaſy Queſtions ſhe put to them. At 
other times, ſhe ſet them to writing Letters to one 
another, and after they had made a Viſit, or other 
Excurſion from home, ſhe drew out their little 
Obſervations, on all they had ſeen or heard. But 

what 
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-what was of moſt advantage to them, ſhe went 
before them in every Virtue, and was a ſtrict Pat- 
tern of that Decency and prudent Conduct which 
ſhe recommended. After this ſober Education at 
home, ſhe ſent her Daughter to one of the gen- 
teeleſt Boarding-Schools, and often went thi 
herſelf to inſpect her Manners more nearly. 


Eldeſt Son, after he had learned his Latin, and 


was Maſter of Figures and Book- keeping, ſhe put 
out Apprentice to a conſiderable Merchant in the 
Metropolis, ſufficiently guarded, as ſhe thought, 
againſt the Dangers of the Town, by his virtuous 
Education in the Country. He did very well for 
ſome time, and was much beloved by his Maſter, 
both for his Diligence and Honeſty. But he was, 
ere long, decoyed into an Intrigue, by an handſome 
Maid of the Family, who, with an Artifice pe- 
culiar to ſome of thoſe Town-bred Girls, affected 
to be in love with him. She endeavoured to 
convince him of it, by giving a particular Atten- 
tion to all his Wants, and expreſſing a tender 
Concern to pleaſe him. She played her cajoling 
Arts with ſuch ſucceſs upon his honeſt Credulity 
and Simplicity, that ſhe ſoon gained her Point, 
and wrought him up to the real Paſſion which be 
only feigned. This made him neglect his Buſi- 
neſs, and fall into gaming, to ſupply the Cravings, 
the real or pretended Wants of his Miſtreſs. 
The Effects of their Adventure, in a ſhort time, 
became viſible; and partly Shame, partly her Per- 
ſuaſions, obliged him to leave a Family, where 
his Credit was ruined, and his Conduct liable to 


8 — His Miſtreſs followed him, 
and 
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and became the Companion, as ſhe had been the 
Cauſe, of his Miſery. He now ſet up for himſelf, 
and having drawn away the reſt of his Patrimony, 
drove a little retailing Trade. But, as the flow 
Returns did not fatisfy the growing Demands of 
his Miſtreſs, Buſineſs ſoon became a Drudgery to 
him; and he had recourſe to Drinking, to drown 
all Reflections on his Circumſtances and Conduct, 
and ſtifle thoſe Sentiments of Honour and Virtue, 
which now and then, ſtung him with deep Re- 
morſe. In this Courſe, he ſoon exhauſted the reſt 
of his Stock, plunged himſelf in debt, was caſt 
into Goal, and muſt have lain there, if his diſcon- 
folate Mother, whoſe Heart bled to hear of his 
Misfortunes, had not ſtraitened her own, and her 
Family's Circumſtances, to relieve him. Afﬀter he 


got out of Priſon, where he was abandoned by his 


mercenary Miſtreſs; who, foreſeeing his Fate, had 
run away with the Remainder of his Money and 
Effects; he paſſed through a new Variety of Misfor- 
tunes. In ſhort, the Reſult was, he went abroad, 
and liſted himſelf in the late Emperor's Service in 
[taly. 
Tu E other Son, whom 1 ſhall call Eubulus, had 
fine natural Parts, joined to an uncommon Sweet- 
neſs of - Temper, and an Affability that endeared 
him to every body. He went to the Univerſity of 
** , where, by his indefatigable Application to 
his Studies, he made great Proficiency in Learn- 
ing, and, by his Converſation and polite Manners, 
gained the Favour of his Superiours, and the 
Eſteem of all who knew him. His Company was 
courted by thoſe of the beſt Rank, but eſpecially 
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by all true Lovers of Learning and Virtue. Among 


others, he contracted a particular Intimacy with a 
young Gentleman of a large Fortune, and a Mind 
ſtill larger, who choſe him to be his Compatiion 
rather than Tutor in his Travels. This Propoſal, 
how advantageous ſoever, he would not accept, till 
he ſhould conſult with his Mother and Siſter, both 
whom he loved with an uncommon Tenderneſs. 
Their Conſent being obtained, he went to take his 
leave of them. The Parting was tender on both 


ſides. My dear Eubulus, ſaid the good Wo- 


man, taking him by the Hand, with her Eyes full, 
<« you are going a long Journey. I fear J ſhall ne- 
< yer ſee you again. Your poor Brother's Misfor- 
te tunes have ſhortened my Days, and your Ab- 
* ſence cannot lengthen them. But ſince I hope 
ce it is for your advantage, I chearfully ſubmit, 
« To Almighty God I commit you. Pray ſpare 
© no Pains to learn ſome News of your unfortu- 
* nate Brother; —if you find him out, give him 
„ my laſt Bleſſing, and tell him, I ſhall die in 
e Peace, if I hear that he is reformed and happy.” 
she could not proceed; her Sighs and Tears 
were the only farther Exprefſions of her inward 
Grief. He then bid his Siſter farewel. Her laſt 
Words were: Oh, Eubulus ! remember our poor 
dear Brother, — find him out, if he be ſtill living, 
and tell him, (Oh, do not forget it) that our dear- 
eſt Mother and I, want nothing to complete our 
Happineſs, but to hear, that he is, what he once 
was, the ſame virtuous She could ſay no more. 
Her Heart was oppreſs'd with Sorrow at the tender 
Parting, and that heighten'd by fad Reflections 
upon 
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upon the Ill Courſes of her elder Brother, and the 
melancholy Forebodings ſhe had, that ber Mother 
would not long ſurvive. 

Zoo after, he and his Friend, whom TI ſhall 
call Agzathias, went abroad, and did not, like 
moſt of our raw young Travellers, only traverſe 
Provinces, gape after Wonders and Curioſities, and 
throw away their Time in Gallantry. They 
ſtayed long enough in Places of Note to get ac- 
edited with the Men moſt eminent for Capacity 
and Learning, who are generally the moſt eaſy of 
Acceſs to ingenious Strangers, and to learn hat- 
ever was moſt curious and worthy their Notice, 
In their Progreſs through Traly, their Curioſity led 
them to Venice, in the time of the Carnaval. They 
were Spectators rather than Actors in the Diver- 
ſions of it. One Evening, as Eubulus was return- 
ing home alone, he ſaw two Fellows in Maſks at- 
tacking a ſingle Gentleman who made a ſtout Re- 
ſiſtance, but was preſſed to the Wall and'ſeemed 
reduced to the laſt Extremity. Eubulus imme- 
diately drew in Defence of the ſingle Combatant, 
and obliged the Villains to retire after they were 
deeply wounded. - He led the Gentleman to his 
own Lodgings, and ſent immediately for a Surgeon 
to dreſs his Wounds. When the Stranger's Maſk 
was taken off, how was he ſurpriſed to ſee his Friend 
Agathias, whom he had reſcued from ſuch im- 
minent Danger; and how overjoyed was Agathias 
to find the Friend and Deliverer united inthe ſame 
Perſon ! When he was going to make his Acknow- 
ledgments for his generous Succour, Eubulus begged 
une ſpare them, till he ſhould be in a better Con- 
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dition to make them. The Wounds were found 
not mortal, ſo that in a few Weeks he recovered, 
While they continued there, they had a Meſſage 
from an unknown Lady, who defired to commu- 
nicate to them an Affair of Importance. Though 
they were both averſe to go, yet they knew ſo well 
the vindictive Humour of the 7ralians, that they 
were afraid to give the Lady a Denial, Accor- 
dingly they waited on her,. when ſhe told them, 
ſhe believed they were ſurpriſed at receiving a MeC- 
ſage from one whowasſo much a Stranger to them 
but, as ſhe well knew the Humanity of the Engliſb, 
eſpecially to their Countrymen, and had heard that 
two Gentlemen of that Nation lived in her Neigh- 
bourhood, ſhe thought ſhe could not do them a 
greater Pleaſure, than by giving them an Opportu- 
nity of doing a very important Service to one of 
their own Country, a very worthy Gentleman, who 
Had been clapt up in Priſon by an Order of the 
Doge, for no other Crime but his being of her Ac- 


quaintance. If, continued ſhe, you have the Ho- 


nour, Gentlemen, to know any of the foreign Em- 
baſſadors, you will find it no hard matter, by em- 
ploying your Intereſt with them, to obtain his Re- 
leaſe, and at the ſame time you will do me a ſin- 
gular Pleaſure, | 
Tur Gentlemen endeavoured to excuſe them- 
ſelves in the politeſt Manner they could, alledging 
they were Strangers in the Town. But in effect, 
they had no mind to meddle in an Affair, which 
ſeemed, by the Lady's intereſting herſelf ſo warmly 
in it, to wear the Face of an Intrigue, She con- 
tinued to urge them with great Eagerneſs, and 
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-alked, if they had no Acquaintance with the French 

Embaſſador. Agathias was a Man of too much 
Honour to deny that he had ſome finall Acquain- 
tance with him, but ſaid, be did not know whe- 
ther it could be of any Uſe to her Friend; he pro- 
miſed, however, to try how far it would go. They 
immediately waited on Monfieur de * * the 
French Embaſſador, and informed him of the whole 
Affair, who ſmiled, and politely promiſed his 
Friendſhip. Accordingly he applied to the Doge, 
and all the Favour he could obtain, was a Promiſe 
of the Gentleman's Releaſe, upon paying a Fine of 
a thouſand Crowns, and giving Security for his fu- 
ture good Behaviour. Soon after, prom E by 

their Curioſity, they aſked and obtained c 
viſit the Priſoner under his Confinement. They 
found him in a wretched Condition. His Looks 
pale and meagre, and his Eyes hollow, the very 
Image of Death; his Face was marked with the 
deepeft Dejection and Anguith, - Upon putting a 
few Queſtions to him about the Time of his leaving 
England, and his Employment fince as well as be- 
fore, Eubulus faintly recollected ſome of his Fea- 
tures ; upon which, he aſked him if he was any 
Relation of * * who had been ſome time a Wi- 


dow, Atthe mention of her Name, the Stranger 


fetched a deep Sigh, and faid, he had been once 
Son to that dear Woman, but alas! he had for- 
feited his Title to that Relation. Eubulus could 
hold no longer ; he fell upon his Neck, wept over 
him, and continued for ſome time ſpeechleGs. Aa- 
thias, deeply penetrated with this dumb but ex- 


prefive Scene, mixed his friendly Tears with theirs. 
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At length, Words got vent. Oh! Pamphilus, have 


I at laſt found you out; you, whom your deareſt 
Mother, Siſter, and I, gave over for. loſt Hut, ah! 


how changed !—And in what deplorable Circum- 
ſtances !—Where have you been? How came 
you hither ? Heaven, I hope, {et us to your 
Relief.— 

PAaMPHILUS, with a Mixture of Dejection, 


Aſtoniſhment, a and Joy, aſked how he had learned 
his Misfortune, and what had induced him, and the 


Gentleman with him, to viſit him in his preſent 


Situation ; adding, that his Misfortunes would be 


too tedious to relate, His Brother ſoon ſatisfied his 
Queſtions, and told him, he might ſafely open his 
Mind before the Gentleman, whoſe Goodneſs 
prompted him to pay him ſo kind a Viſit. Being 


thus aſſured, he frankly confeſſed that the Lady 


they mentioned, had entertained him ſince he came 
to Venice; whither he was allowed to come by his 


General Officer, to ſee the Diverſions of the Carna- 


val, having been for ſome time in the Emperor's 
Service—and that he had been put under Arreſt at 


the Requeſt of ſome noble Relations of the Lady's, 


whowere diſpleaſed at his Intimacy with her, — 
and now he was daily expecting ſome miſerable 
Fate, as a Puniſhment for his paſt Imprudenee. 
He then caſt down his Eyes with a mournful Air. 
Agathias, whoſe Eyes and Heart had been faſtened 
upon the two Brothers, turning ta the Elder, in a 
generous kind of Tranſport, ſaad, 

J Am glad, Sir, f in finding a Brother, you 
have likewiſe found a Deliverer. You are releaſed 
upon paying a thouſand Crowns, which I wil 

freely 
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freely advance, for your Brother's ſake. Pamphilus - 
would have caſt himſelf at his Feet, to, expreſs the 
Raptures he felt; but Agathias took him in his 
9 and told him, he Was glad to embrace the 
Brother of his Friend and Deliverer. He gave him 
withal a ſhort Account how he had ſaved his Life. 
The Fine was paid, and Pamphilus releaſed. He aſ- 


ſured them upon his Honour, that after paying his 


Acknowledgments to his Benefactreſs, he would 
break off all further Correſpondence with her, and 
immediately return to the Army. 

WHILE they continued at Venice, a Letter came 
by way of * to Eubulus, from his Siſter ir | 
to this effect. 


Mz Dear a | | 
HAT ſhall I tell you? How will you be able 
to bear the fatal News of the Death of our 
much honoured and deareſt Mother? whoſe Loſs is 
to me more hitter than Death, and will plunge you, 
I fear, into the deepeſt Sorrow. But the other 


| Night ſhe called me to her Bed-ſide, and taking 


me by the Hand, faid, My dear Child, I am 
1 juſt going to. leave you. A few Hours will bear 
me to the World of Spirits, I willingly reſign 
0 you, my dear Charge, and your Brothers, if they 
« are yet alive, to the Care of a good God, who 
<« will always befriend the Virtucus, I rejoice, | 
« you. are of that Number. If you continue as 
© you have ſet out, you cannot fail of being hap- 
« py. When you have an Opportunity to write 
to your Brothers, or ſhall ſee them, tell them, 
** I died with them on my Heart, leſt them a Mo- 
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« ther's Bleſſing, and had no higher Wiſh on Earth 
*© than to hear they were wiſe and good. Alas! 
te poor. Pampbilus, would to God, he were fo. 
« Were 1 ſure of this, I ſhonld die perfectly eaſy: 
«1 hope Eubulus will return to you, and Heaven 
e make you happy in each other. Farewell, my 
« deareſt Child ! May Heaven preſerve you wiſe 
e and good, and when you drop a Tear to the 
<« Memory of a loving Mother, be excited thereby 
eto imitate whatever you thought good in her, 


« Oh! Farewell!” With theſe Words, the dear 


Woman reſigned her Soul into her Maker's Hands, 
and ſmiled in the Agony of Death. Oh! my dear 
Brother, Grief overwhelms me, I can add no more 
but that I long exceedingly to ſee you ; That wi 
be my only Cordial, to alleyiate the heavy Loſs of 


your affectionate Siſter, 
1 


Tuts mournful News cut Euþulus to the Heart, 
He grew impatient to return home: He ho ped 
his " SD might help to lighten his Siſter's Grief 
Agathias perceiving his Friend's Uneaſineſs, in- 
clined to indulge him, by haſtening his Return, 
They took Milan in their Way home, where they 
found Pamphilus, much reclaimed, by his Misfor- 
tunes. Eubulus informed him of their Mother's 
Death, the tender | Circumſtances of his parting 
from her and their Siſter ; the deep Affection they 
both bore him, and particularly the Coficern ſhe 
expreſſed about him, in her laſt Moments. The 
Racital of theſe, and the Sight of his Siſter's moving 


Letter, made ſuch an Impreifion on _ that they 
left 


| 
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left him ſtrongly confirmed in his virtuous Refo- 
lations, | 
EL1za, after her Mother's Death, lived retired 
from the World; the kept company with only a 
few ſelect Friends, It was a ſweet Retreat, where 
ſhe lived; there was a pretty Garden, and Farm 
belonging to it, the ſmall Remainder of the Fa- 
mily-Eſtate, At the Foot of the Garden runs a 
clear Brook, clothed on each ſide with little Tufts 
of Wood, and Buſhes growing wildly up and down. 
This Stream, after watering the Farm, loſes itſelf 
in a neighbouring Wood, You will forgive me, 
Gentlemen, my being ſo minute, for the ſake of the 
lovely Inhabitant of this. delicious Spot. Se 
dreſſed plain and clean, and was not diſtinguiſhed ' 
| from hy. Farmer's Daughters in the Neighbour- 
hood, but by a ſuperiour Openneſs and Dignity in 
her Air and Manner ; which appeared under all 
the Homelineſs of her Dreſs, Her Time was ge- 
5 nerally divided between the Oeconomy of her Fa- 
1 mily, and the Management of the Farm, reading, 
, viſiting the Sick, and doing kind Offices to all 8. 
” bout her. Her Knowledge of Simples, qualified 
. her to be uſeful to her Neighbours, in moſt ordi- 
J nary Illneſſes: And a frugal, well-judged Manage- 
by ment of her ſmall Reyenue, put it in her power, 
's frequently to reach out her friendly Hand to the 
Aſſiſtance of the Indigent, whom ſhe uſed to em- 
ploy in different kinds of Manufacture; and at the 
ſame time that ſhe relieved their Wants, ſhe en- 
couraged their Induſtry. So that her Houſe was 
a little Sanctuary to the painful Poor: It was al- 
8 open to ä and the beneficent Miſtreſs of 
E e 15 it 
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it, at all times acceſſible. Her Servants almoſt a- 
dored her, and her amiable and wiſe Deportment, 
rendered her equally the Delight and Admiration 
of the whole Neighbourhood, I might haye men. 
tioned too, that ſhe was fair and — and of 
a Shape exquiſitely proportioned, There was an 
uncommon Gracefulneſs in her Mien, and Spright- 
lineſs in her Air and Looks, mixed with noch a 
peculiar Sweetneſs, as diſcovered the kind and hu- 
mane Temper of her Soul. In this manner did 
this innocent and virtuous Maid paſs her Time, 
when it pleaſed Heaven to interrupt, for a while, 
the. Calm ſhe enjoyed, and put her Virtues to a 
new and ſevere Trial, 

A GENTLEMAN, who lived at no great diſtance, 
was lately returned from his Travels ; ſtruck with 
the high and very ſingular Character he had of her, 
he contrived this Stratagem to ſee her. It was 
Eliza's ordinary Cuſtom, to walk out every Morn- 
ing and Evening round the Farm, and along the 
Banks of the little Rivulet that watered it, and oſten 
with a Book in her Hand. Sometimes ſhe would 
lay herſelf down by this Stream, and, with a de- 
lizhted Mind, enjoy thoſe ſimple and unvarniſhed 
Pleaſures, which Virtue, joined with Contempla- 
tion, never fails to give, in thoſe rural Scenes; 
neither envying, nor railing at the Pleaſures and 
Amuſements of gayer Life. One Evenin g. a8 
Eliza was taking her uſual Walk, this curious 
Gentleman, having got near the Place, diſmotinted 
from his Horſe, and caſt himſelf on the Ground, 
as if he had been ſeized with a ſudden Ilinek. 
Eliza, over-hearing a faint Sound, not unlike the 

| ; Groans 
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Groans of a Perſon in Diſtreſs, immediately gavo 


way to the Suggeſtions of her compaſſionate Breaſt; 


ſhe roſe, and went to the Place here the Gentle- 
man, whom I ſhall call Lorbario, was lying on 
the Ground. No ſooner did ſhe learn his Misfor- 
tune, than ſhe ran home to call for Aſſiſtance, and 
ſoon returned with ſome of her Servants. Finding 
him, to Appearance, in great Agonies, they car- 
ried him to the Houſe, where ſhe made him an 
Offer of an outer Apartment, till he ſhould be a 
little recovered. - He thanked her kindly for her 
generous Hoſpitality, and told her, that he hoped 
to be well with a Night's Reſt. Her Petſon, Con- 


verſation, and whole Behaviour, charmed him be- 


yond Expreſſion; but that Modeſty which ap- 
peared ſo unaffectedly graceful, and that kind Con- 
cern ſhe ſhewed for his Health, which ought to 
have extinguiſhed every ungenerous Sentiment, 

ſerved only to inflame a criminal Paſſion. At firſt; 
he only expreſſed the warmeſt Acknowledgments 
of her Generoſity: He took advantage after, of the 
Tenderneſs of her Concern for his Illneſs.— He 
grew bolder, — profeſſed Love in the ſtrongeſt 
Terms, — and began to uſe ſuch Familiarities in his 
Diſcourſe, as were too ſpocking for a modeſt Ear. 
This rouz'd Eliza's nobler Paſſions, and with 
Eyes flaſhing a generous Diſdain and Indignation, 
ſhe ſaid to Lothario, Preſumptuous Man! though 
I cannot blame myſelf for doing an Act of Hoſpi- 
tality to a Stranger, yet Iam ſorry it has happened 
to be ſo ill placed, on an ungenerous Man, WII 


dares to abuſe it in ſo ungentleman- like a manner. 


J thought, my own Houſe would have been a ſuf- 


ficient 
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ficient Protection to me, againſt all 1 lenny; 


eſpecially from you; but, ſince it is not, you are 


quitted the Room with an Emotion ſhe could not 
conceal, Before he departed, he deſired to ſee, 
and take leave of his Benefactreſs; but ſhe would 
not permit him: ſo, he rode off, unattended and 


unobſerved, He was not a little vexed at his Diſ- 


appointment; and the Repulſe he had met with, 
inſtead of diſcouraging, redoubled his Paſſion. 
Lured therefore by ſo fair a Prey, he thought of 
various Stratagems to get her in his power, and re- 
ſolved to uſe Force, if ſhe would not yield to Per- 
ſuaſion. He lay in ambuſh for her one Day, in 
the Wood I formerly mentioned, adjoining to the 
Houſe. Eliza happened to wander farther off 

than uſual, and being intercepted by his Servants, 
Lothario carried her off, in ſpite of all her Cries and 


Struggles. He ſtop'd not, day or night, till he 


had brought her to a very private Country Seat of 
his, where he kept but few Servants, to which he 
uſed ſometimes to retire, when he deſired to have 
little Communication with his Neighbours. It 
was a double Affliction to poor Eliza, when ſhe 
knew that Lothario was the Author of it. Find- 
ing however, that ſhe was entirely in his power, 
ſhe forbore thoſe bitter Invectives, and uſeleſs Ex- 
clamations, which many of her Sex would have 
indulged on ſo juſt an Occaſion, and truſted, that 
Heaven would fend her ſome ſpeedy Succour, To 


-. alleviate her Griefand Reſentment, which he faw 


ſwell high, he told her, it was nothing but an Ex- 
ceſs ot the moſt tender Paſſion for her, that had 
forced 


now at liberty to go where you pleaſe. She then 
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forced him to this Extremity,—that ſhe might r- 


pect ſuch Uſage as was ſuited to her Merit and Cha- 
racter, —and tight cotrimand His Houſe, and all 
in it; for he was aþſohitely at her devotion. She 


deighed no other Reply, but what he might draw 
from Looks, which darted the utmoſt Averſion and 


Contempt. He allowed her, indeed, all manner 


of Libefty, in this Priſon ;, permitted her to walk 
or ride out, as ſhe choſe, though never out of the 


Reach of Attendants, But ſhe made no Attempts 
of that kind, in order to lull them in the deeper 
Security; and after ſome time, affected an Air of 
Frankneſs and Eaſineſs, to which ſhe was $ quite a 
Stranger. 


'LoTHARIo, mean while; left no Arts of Ins 
ſinuation and Flattery untried, to win her Conſent | 


to his Deſigns ;—he made her an Offer of a con- 
ſiderable Settlement for Life, and of a handſome 


Proviſion for her Brother, She ſtill kept him at 5 


bay; but he began to conceive ſome better Hopes 
from her more ſoſtened Appearance, and did not 
doubt to gain his Point, when he had melted her 
by his ſuppliant Importunities and Proteſtations of 
Love. It would be tedious to relate the Methods 
he tried, during the Courſe of ſome Months, Hg 
did not, indeed, come to dire& Farce, though he 
would ſometimes break into her Apartment, and 
talk to her in a manner that highly provoked. her; 
but ſhe endeavoured to conceal her Reſentment. 
One Morning, when Lotbaris was from home, ſhe 
got up much earlier than her uſual Hour, and 
having ſtole a Key of the Garden, ſhe ſlipt out un- 
perceived by any of the S$tvanits, After the had 

croſſed 
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croſſed the Garden, the leapt from the ſunk: Fence, 
and with difficulty ſcrambled up the oppoſite 
Side of the Ditch. —She paſſed over ſeveral Fields, 
forcing her way through the Hedges. Fear 
added Wings to her Speed, She went on till ſhe 
thought herſelf out of danger, and then ſhe fate 
down by the fide of a Hedge, quite tired with 
Fatigue and Want of Sleep. . She now began to 
think over the Dangers ſhe had run, the Trials and 
Inſults ſhe had borne, —the greater ones ſhe. had 
feared ; but eſpecially, the dreadful Suſpenſe ſhe 
was in about what might {till befall her, Al theſe 
things came crouding into her Thoughts, and 
filled her with a Variety of ſtrong Emotions. She 
looked up to Heaven for Relief, and committed 
herſelf, and the Succeſs of her Eſcape, to a good 
Providence. Nature being at length overcharged, 
and quite ſpent, ſhe ſunk into Sleep on the green 
r 

Ir happened, that a Company of Gentlemen 
were out that Morning a Fox-hunting. The Chace 
had been long, and one of the Party being thrown 
out, chanced to come to the Place where Elixa 
lay. He ſtarted at the ſight of a Lady faſt aſleep, 
and looſely dreſſed, with her Face and Arms 
ſtrangely ſcratched, and the Blood drawn in many 
places. But amidſt all the Diſorder of her Dreſs 
and Looks, he was ſtruck with the Amiableneſs of 


her Appearance, and Fineneſs of her Shape, which 


ſpoke ſtrongly in her favour, and confuted, in 
ſome meaſure, the diſadvantageous Circumſtances 
in which he ſaw her. He ſtood for ſome time 
gazing at her with Pleaſure and Aſtoniſhment, 


and 
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and was afraid to awake her. But how much 
more was Eliza alarmed, when ſhe opened her 
Eyes upon a Gentleman in a Hunting-Dreſs, gazing 
at her, with his Horſe in his hand! Aſhamed to 


be ſurpriſed in ſuch Diſorder, ſhe ſtarted up on 


her Feet: her firſt Thought was to have run off 
directly, without ſpeaking a word; but thinking 


it vain to fly from one, in whoſe power ſhe was, or 


to betray an inſignificant Diſtruſt, ſhe choſe rather 
o try his Generoſity. She ſaid, ſhe doubted not 
but he was a little ſurpriſed at finding a Woman in 
that Place, and in ſuch an odd Condition, but 


begged he would ſuſpend his Wonder, till ſhe had 


an opportunity of informing him more particularly 
of the Occaſion ;—that juſt then ſhe could only 
tell him, that an extraordinary Accident had 
brought her into thoſe Circumſtances;—and as he 


had the Appearance of a Gentleman, ſhe did not 
doubt but he had the Honour of one. She ſhould 


therefore put herſelf under his Protection, and 
begged that he would conduct her to ſome Place of 
Safety. He told her, that he would moſt cheartully 
undertake ſo agreeable a Charge, - that a Lady of 
his Acquaintance lived hard by, to whoſe Hou: he 
would conduct her, where ſhe might be ſure of a 
hearty Welcome, and to be treated with that Ho- 
nour ſhe appeared to deſerve, till ſhe was recovered 
of her Fatigue, and in a Condition to remove elſe- 
where. His open Countenance, and gentleman- 
like Mien, gave her ſome degree of Confidence in 
him, though unknown. And ſhould ſhe be de- 
ceived, ſhe did not ſee how the could ſecure a civil 
Viage, by any means ſo effectual, as by expreſſing 
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an entire Truſt in her Protector. She frankly ac- 
cepted his Offer, and returned him Thanks in ſs 
graceful a manner, that made him think himſelf 
the Debtor. By this time ſome of the Servants 
came up. He ordered one of them to take the 
Lady up behind him, and conducted her himſelf 
directly to his Mother's, who lived at her Jointure- 
Houſe, but a few Miles off, There, Eliza found 
herſelf among a very different Sett of People from 
thoſe ſhe had met with at Lathario's, and was en- 
tertained in quite another manner. The Gentle- 
man informed his Mother of the Diſtreſs he found 
the Lady in, and defired ſhe would lend her friendly 
Aid to recover her of the Fright and Fatigue ſhe 
had undergone. The Ladies, like two kindred 


Souls, ſoon diſtinguiſhed each other, and no ſooner 


ſaw, than they eſteemed ; at leaſt, formed the moſt 
agreeable Ideas the one of the other. Eliza being 
left in good hands, the young Gentleman took his 
leave, and returned to his own Houſe, full of the 
Image of the lovely Stranger, whoſe Aſpe& and 
whole Behaviour, raiſed in him high Admiration 
and Delight. He imagined to himſelf a thouſand 
Excellencies concealed under ſo fair a Form, and a 
Demeanour ſo ſingularly graceful. He was no 
ſooner at home than ruſhing into a Friend's Apart- 
ment who lodged with him, he immediately told 
him his uncommon Adventure ; expatiated much 
on the Charms and outward Accompliſhments of 
the diſtreſt Stranger, and added, that, if her Cha- 
racter and Merit correſponded to ſuch fair Appear- 
ances, he thought her a Treaſure worth purchaſing 
at any rate, He was not a little impatient, till he 
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returned next Day to ſee her, and enquire aſter 


her Health. But how troubled and confounded 
was he, when he heard that Eliza was ſeized with 
a Fever? It was, however, of the lighter kind, 
and when it went off, ſhe appeared to him with 
hew Charms ; She had now recovered her natural 
Looks, and though paler than uſual, yet that Pale- 
neſs had ſomething ſo languiſhing and ſoft in it, and 
ſo different from that over-heated Fluſh, which- a 
Conflict of various Paſſions had given her, that the 
young Gentleman was quite in Raptures. Elixa 
renewed her Acknowledgments to him for his ge- 


nerous Deliverance and Protection of her, freely 


confeſſed ſhe had at firſt ſome Suſpicion and Diſ- 
truſt of him, as ſhe had had ſo late a Proof of the 


Falſehood and Treachery of the Sex, but ſhe was 


now convinced, by his means, that Men were not 
all alike, He thanked her for the Compliment ſhe 
made him, and told her, he was repaid for what 
he had done, by the Satisfaction ſhe expreſſed with 
his Conduct, and the Pleaſure he felt in having 
contributed to the Eaſe and Safety of ſo deſerving 
a Lady; and defired ſhe would condeſcend to in- 


form him of her Misfortung. You have a Right, 


Sir, anſwered Eliza, to know my Story, and it is 
fit I ſhould remove any Suſpicions, which my be- 
ing found in ſuch unfavourable Circumſtances, may 
have raiſed. Upon hearing her Story, her ſolitary 
Condition and Way of Lite before ſhe was carried 
off, and particularly the Account of her Family and 
Relations, how much was he ſurpriſed and de- 
lighted, to find the young Lady = Siſter of his 
Friend and F ellow-Traveller, Eubulus, who had 

returned 
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returned with him not above a Month before 
Joy flowed ſo full upon him, that Agathias was 
going to have taken Eliza in his Arms, and to have 


made a full 'Diſcovery. But he checked himſelf, 


and only congratulated her upon her happy Eſcape 
and he made no doubt but that as Heaven had al- 
ready appeared very ſeaſonably for her Relief, it 
would at laſt crown her Virtue with an Happineſs 
proportioned to it. Upon this, he left her. 

Wren Agathias and Eubulus returned from their 
Travels, Eubulus was extremely troubled to find 
the Manſion-houſe deſolate, and his dear Siſter, his 
chief Joy in Life, gone, and no body could tell 
whither. Fre | 

AG ATHIAsõ told that Friend I mentioned before, 
who was Eubulus himſelf, (for he had been moſtly 
with him fince his Return, not being able to bear 
the Solitude of his own Houſe, where every Apart- 
ment and Field recalled ſome mournful Image of 
his heavy Loſs ;) I ſay, he told Eubulus, that the 
Lady's Converſation and Manners juſtified, and 
even increaſed the high Eſteem he had conceived 
for her. And, added he, with a kind of Tranſport 
of Joy, you yourſelf, Eubulus, ſhall judge to-mor- 
row, whether I have been hafty in my Opinion. 

"NexT Day, he took Eubulus with him, to fee 
the unfortunate Stranger. The Mother of Aga- 


thias had concerted it with her Son, not to reveal 


any thing to either of them; and had only prepared 
Eliza thus far, as to tell her, ſhe was to introduce 
to her a particular Friend of her Son.— As Eubr- 
lus had been ſeveral Years abroad, both his and his 


Siſter's Looks were pretty much altered, He could 
not 
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not, however, help feeling ſome ſtrange Sympathies 
at his firſt feeing her, which he did not know, or 
indeed, endeavour to account for. Eliza's Con- 
cern was reciprocal, and ſhe was obſerved to ſteal 


ſeveral attentive Glances at him, which drew ſome 


Bluſhes from her, when ſhe perceived they were 
taken notice of Agathias, mean while, and his 
Mother were greatly delighted with thoſe Kind- 
lings of mutual Sympathy, and a growing Tender- 
neſs which they ſaw flaſhing, like harmleſs Light- 
ning, from Eye to Eye. In the Afternoon, they 
led them into the Garden, where, in a retired Ar- 
bour, Agathias's Mother begged of Eliza to enter- 
tain them with an Account of her Story, and the 
late Accident ; for perhaps, added the, the Stranger 
we have introduced to you is more intereſted in 
your Fortunes than you are aware of. E/;za would 
have gladly declined the Taſk, but as ſhe could 
not refuſe her Benefactreſs fo ſmall a Boon, ſhe, 
with modeſt, downcaſt Eyes, begun her Story from 
the Time of her firſt Acquaintance with Lotharo, 
and told what had befallen her ſince, till her for. 
tunate Meeting with Agatbias, her generous De- 
liverer. She told her Story ſo gracefully, repre- 
ſented the Villany of Zothario in fuch ſoft Terms, 


and paſſed over her own Behaviour with ſuch a 


modeſt Baſhfulneſs and Humility, as wonderfully 
moved and charmed Agathias and his Mother. 
Eubulus felt an uncommon Tenderneſs, mixed with 
Admiration ; the Tears ſtarted into his Eyes. Ma- 
dam, ſaid he, give me leave to aſk your Name and 
Family? Alas! Sir, ſhe replied, you deſire me 
to renew _ Grief, But that Part of my Story is 
| Ft ſhort : 
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ſhort : My Parents are both dead, my dear Mo- 
ther laſt, I had once two Brothers, they went a- 
broad ſeveral Years ago, but whether they are dead 
or alive, I have not lately heard. One of them 
had been very unhappy ; with the other, I had 
formed a tender and inviolable Friendſhip : He is 
now upon his Travels with a Gentleman of For- 
tune and great Merit. I wiſh for nothing to repair 
the Loſs of the beſt of Mothers, and make me com- 
pletely happy, but to ſee him again. If my dear 
Eubulus be ſtill alive, and it pleaſe Heaven to re- 
ſtore him to my fight, O how happy—— She 
could proceed no farther z Sighs denied a Paſ- 
fage to her Words. Eubulus, whoſe Mind had 
been all along ſhaken with a thouſand Emotions of 
Tenderneſs and Paſſion, could contain no longer, 
He ſtarted from his Seat, and ran to her in the 
tendereſt Tranſports, and claſping her in his Arms, 
burſt out, Then, my deareſt Siſter, be as happy as 
your Virtue—— Words failed him to ſay more; a 
Flood of Tears ſucceeded, the effect of inexpreſſible 
Delight. This unexpected recovering of her Brother, 
raiſed in Eliga's Breaſt ſuch a Conflict of agreeable 
Paſſions, that ſhe continued ſome time ſpeechleſs, 
Nor were Agathias and his Mother leſs melted 
with ſo tender a Scene. Elixa, having at length 
given vent to the Joy which overpowered her, in a 
liberal Flood of Tears, broke out : O, my deareſt 
Eubulus, my Brother! Is it you? Am I, indeed, 
ſo happy as to ſee you again? Has Heaven reſtored 
you to me to part no more? Behold there, in the 
Son of my Benefactreſs, my Deliverer and Guar- 
dian, to whom I owe more than Life, my Ho- 
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nour, and my All! You muſt acknowledge the 
immenſe Debt Towe him; I have an Heart to feel, 
but want Words to expreſsit. O, Madam, replied 
Agathias, your Brother and my Friend, as well as 
Fellow-Traveller, has already repaid me more ſub- 
ſtantially than by Words, To his Bravery I owe 
my Life, which Heaven has prolonged to give me 
an opportunity of preſerving what is infinitely 
dearer to me. I am more than ſufficiently re- 
warded, in the Pleaſure of having contributed to 
the Eaſe of one fo deſerving in herſelf, and fo dear 
to him, If you, Madam, think there is any thing 
yet owing, it is you only who can pay it. Tis 


yourſelf I alk, as the full Reward. To poſſeſs ſuch 


a Treaſure. is all I wiſh to crown my Happineſs. 


My Fortune is not equal to your Merit, but it 


will be more than enough, if I can ſhare it with 
you. — The high Generoſity of ſuch a Propoſal, 
ſo ſurpriſed and confounded Eliga, that ſhe could 
make no Reply, but her filent Bluſhes ſignified 


her Conſent, with a modeſt and expreſſive Elo- 


quence, trankending all the Pomp of Words. 
The Match was concluded in a fow days, with 
the entire Approbation of all their Friends. Aga- 
thias found that Treaſure he wiſhed for and de- 
ſerved, in tht Poſſeſſion of one of the moſt virtu- 
ous and accompliſhed of her Sex; and Eliza's 


tranſient Sufferings; which ſhe bore ſo gracefully, - 


were rewarded with a Happineſs that ſtill continues 
undecaying, in conjunction with one of the beſt 
of Men. The Company thanked Hiero for his Story, 


and faid they hoped Sophron would entertain them 


in his turn with an Allegory, provided another * 
portunity ſhould offer. 


THE END. 
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